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T    O 

H  I  S      R  Q  Y  A  L      fir  I  G  H  N  E  S  Sr 

GEORGE, 

PRINCE    OP    WALES. 

S  I  R, 

PERMIT  me  to  intreat  your  -patronage 
for  the  Dramatic  Mifcellanies  V  in  which 
the  characters  of  Shakfpeare,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated authors^  are  conftdered  and  review- 
ed. 

The  portraits  of  our  old  monarchs,  drawn 
by  the  great  father  of  the  Englifh  ftage, 
merit  the  attention  of  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown-of  Great-Eritain ;  the  pencil  of  the 
divine  poet  has  thrown  a  light  on  their  eha- 
radters,  far  fuperior  to  the  compofition  of 
the  mod  elaborate  narratives.  What  the  hif- 
torian  coldly  relates,  Shakfpeare,  by  the 
glow  of  genius,  animates  and  realizes. 
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IV  DEDICATION. 

The  calamities,  which  befel  certain  princes 
of  the  Plantagenet  line,  as  reprefented  in  the 
fcenes  of  this  admired  writer,  were  princi- 
pally owing  to  their  contempt  of  thofe  laws, 
which  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  main- 
tain. The  oppreflion  of  the  people  creat- 
ed rebellion  to  the  prince,  and  brought  ruin 
to  the  kingdom.  Thefe,  fir,  are  hiflorical 
fa&s,  painted  in  the  moft  lively  colours  by 
the  Ikill  of  the  great  dramatift,  which  will 
ever  clairn  the  ferious  regard  of  monarch 
and  fubject  in  this  free  country. 

The  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover  was  call- 
ed to  the  throne  of  thefe  realms,  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  to  fupport  that  fabric  of  go- 
vernment, by  which  the  limits  of  crown  and 
the  claims  of  the  fubjedt  were  the  unaltera- 
ble fixed  and  eftablifhed  at  the  Revolution. 

From  that  happy  period,  the  fovereign  of 
England  acquired  the  moft  glorious  of  all 
titles,  A  KING  OF  FREEMEN! 

The  many  amiable  qualities  of  your  Roy- 
al Highnefs,  which  endear  you  to  a  great 
and  generous  nation,  will  invariably  ftimu- 
late  you  to  emu  late  the  virtues  of  your  an- 
ceftors,  to  ftand  forth  the  friend  of  liberty, 
and  the  advocate  of  thofe  rights,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  can  alone  bring  fecurity 
to  the  prince  and  happinefs  to  the  people  [ 

When  it  (hall  pleafe  Divine  Providence, 
at  a  diftant  period,  to  call  your  Royal 
Highnefs  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
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that  you  may  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a 
free  and  united  people,  is  the  earneft  pray- 
er of, 

SIR, 

Your  ROYAL  HIGHNESS's 
Moft  obedient 

And  moil  humble  fervant, 
THOMAS  DAVIES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO  publifh  my  remarks  on  Shakfpeare,  aftct  the 
approved  labours  of  fo  many  eminent  critics, 
will,  I  fear,  be  termed  preemption.  The  1  aft  edi- 
tion of  the  great  drainatift,  by  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr. 
Steevens,  which  includes,  befides  their  own  noter, 
the  obfervations  of  their  friends,  men  of  name  in  the 
learned  world,  ought  to  have  deterred  me,  it  will  be 
faid,  from  trying  my  ftrength  upon  a  fubjeft  fo  beaten, 
and  fo  well  underftood  and  explained. 

In  the  interpretation  of  Shakfpeare's  phrafeologf, 
fo  many  commentators  have  differed  widely  from  each 
other,  fo  many  plaufible  reafons  have  been  fuggefl- 
ed  to  fupport  their  feveral  opinions,  that  no  apolbgy 
fee  ins  needful  for  one  who  fubmits  his  fentimeht  to 
the  general  cenfure  ;  and  who,  in  prefuming  to  thifck 
&*  himfelf,  is  fo  far  from  treating  thofe  who  have 
gone  before  him  with  arrogance,  that  he  is  eve* 
ready  to  own  their  pre-eminence,  and  to  acknovr* 
ledge  his  obligations  to  their  uncommon  iriduftry$ 
learning  and  fagacity. 

In  carefully  examining  my  folutions  of  fome  difficult 
texts,  a  few  of  them,  I  am  obliged  to  own,  are  of  lit- 
tle import  -,  others  are  fcarcely  more  than  tranfcripts 
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from  former  commentators,  which  had  efcaped  my 
obfervation  or  memory.  In  both  thefe  particulars,  I 
have  not,  I  believe,  often  offended. 

But  the  explaining  Shakfp  ware's  text  was  but  the 
fmalleft  part  of  my  defign. 

The  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  which  are  founded  on. 
Eriglifh  hiftory,  and  which  exhibt  the  actions  and 
characters  of  our  monarchs,  I  have  always  confider- 
ed  as  a-  valuable  treafure  to  Engliftimen,  and  of 
great  importance  to  king  and  fubjcft.  Jn  them,  as 
in  a  mirror,  future  events,  incidental  to  a  mixed, 
government,  may  be  forefeen,  or,  at  lead,  with  pro* 
bability  conjectured. 

In  a  free  ftate,  like  our's,  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative on  privilege,  and,  vice  verfa,  of  privilege  on 
prerogative,  muft  occafionally  happen.  The  confe* 
quences,  arifing  from  both^no  hiilorian  or  political 
writer  has  painted  in  more  lively  colours  than  our 
great  poet.  He  lived  at  a  time  it  is  true,  when  the. 
limits  of  the  crown  and  the  lioerties  of  the  fubjec~i 
had  not  been  duly  fixed,  .and  before  the  principles 
of  the  conftitution  had  gained  a  firm  eftablilhment  by 
a  legal  fettlement. 

But  the  paflions  of  men  will  be  the  fame  at  all 
times,  and  no  laws  can  be  made  fo  obligatory  as  t% 
prevent  the  confequence  of  their  excefles  on  certain 
occafions.  The  unhappy  fate  of  -mifguided  arbitrary 
princes,  and  the  mifchiefs  which  attend  fedition  and 
rebellion  in  the  people,  will  be  fubjects  to  intereft 
this  nation  for  ever. 

The 
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The  characters  of  Shakfpeare  are  the  boaft  and  ho- 
nour of  the  Englifti  ftage.  Of  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods, of  the  Greek  and  Roman  drama,  we  have  no 
refemblances  in  our  own  minds  to  compare  them  with. 
The  French  theatre,  which  approaches  neareft  to 
our  own,  delineates  the  perfons  of  their  heroes  in 
conformity  to  the  manners  of  France.  Let  them  be 
Greeks,  Romans,  or  Turks,  they  have  always 
fomething  in  them  of  the  Frenchman. 

Shakfpeare  prefents  men  to  us  as  they  really  exlft- 
ed,  fuch  as  are  congenial  to  our  common  nature. 

When  I  undertook  to  write  remarks  on  the  princi- 
pal characters  of  Shakfpeare,  I  found  my  plan  too 
large  for  my  canvas  j  for  I  could  not,  confiftemly 
with  my  promife  of  giving  cbfervatlcns  on  Other  dra- 
matic poets,  comprehend  half  the  principal  por- 
traits of  the  great  father  of  the  Englifli  ftage  j  nor 
can  1,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  feventy,  I  fear, 
make  any  fupplement  to  the  Dramatic  Milcellanies, 
if  they  fhould  happen  to  pleafe. 

The  comparing  the  merits  of  our  principal  come- 
dians coft  me  no  fmall  attention  to  their  difcriminative 
faculties.  I  wifli  this  part  of  my  book  may  prove  as 
entertaining  to  the  public,  and  as  profitable  to  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  theatre,  as  it  was  labo- 
rious to  me. 

Such  books  and  pamphlets,  as  have  furniflied  me 
with  facts  and  anecdotes  relating  to  authors  and  ac-' 
tors,  I  have  generally  referred  to  in  the  margin; 
fome  I  have  given  from  my  own  knowledge   and 
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obfervation  ;  many  of  them  I  gleaned  fro'm  old  ac- 
tors, long  fince  deceafed'.     The -principal  of  thefe,  * 
as  well  as   my  memory  can  recolleft,    were   Mr. 
John  .Roberts,  a  man  of  conliderable  reading   and 
obfervation,  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  that  part  of 
Pope's  preface  to  Shakfpeare  which  related   to  Bur- 
bage  and  other  players  of  his  time  ;  Mr.  Morgan, 
commonly  called  Drib-Morgan  ;  Mr.  Afton,  fon  to 
the  famous  itinerant  aftor,    Tony  Afton ;    and  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Clarke.       My  acquaintance   with    Mr. 
Crofs,  late  prompter  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  hasbeen" 
of  fervice  to   me:   he  had  known  the   ftage  long; 
and  had  recorded  many  fafts  of   the  aftors  in  his- 
days,   which  he  joccafionally  acquainted  me  with. 
Some  obligations  of  this  kind  I  owe  Mr.  Macklin/ 
and  more  to  Mr.  Victor.     Mr-.  Ebenezer  Forreft,  the- 
attorney,  v;ho  had  been  long  converfant  with   Co-- 
vent-garden theatre,  very  kindly  fupplied  me  with? 
feme  interefting  anecdotes. 

The  unexpected  encouragemem,  given-  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Garrick,  by  a  gene- 
rous public,  demands  my  fincere  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment.' 

That  the  Memoirs  were  not  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Garrick  gives  me  little  uneafmefs.  Her  diflike  of 
them  may  be  accounted  for,  much  to  her  honour, 
without  reflecting  any  difgrace  on  me. 

In  writing  the  life  of  a  great  and  good  man,  (and 
fuch,  I  prefume,  with  fome  allowance  of  human 
infirmity,  I  have  defcribed  Mr.  Ganick,)  the  ho- 
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biographer  muft  relate  fome  circumftances  of 
conduct  which  a  tender  and  affectionate  wife  cannot 
perufe  with  complacency. 

I  was  not  inattentive  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
.rick. — When, I  was  preparing  a  fecond  edition  of 
my  book,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  gentleman, who  is 
the  acting  executor  of  Mr  Garrick's  will ;  in  which 
I  defired  him  to  communicate  any  miftakes  or  over- 
fights  I  might  have  incurred  in  the  Memoirs,  and  to 
point  out  any  paffage  in  it  that  might  have  given 
juft  ofFenceto  Mrs.  Garrickor  any  of  Mr.  Garrick's 
family  ;  promifing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  rectify  any 
thing  amifs,  in  the  new  edition.  To  this  letter 
I  received  no  anfwer. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I  can  farther  eftablifti  a  moft  va- 
luable part  of  Mr.  Garrick's  character ;  I  mean  his 
charity  and  generofity. 

Dr.  Ramfden,  the  worthy  mafter  of  the  Charter- 
houfe,  very  lately  informed  me,  that  a  defcendant 
of  Grotius,  who,  by  the  intereft  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  (a 
man  who  is  never  fo  well  pleafed  as  relieving  the 
diftrefles  of  the  indigent  and  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,)  was  enabled  to  partake  the  excellent 
charity  of  that  houfe,  told  him,  that,  by  the  death 
•f  Mr.  Garrick,  he  had  loft  a  Tery  great  friend; 
and,  -being  defired  to  explain  himfelf,  he  allured  the 
mafter,  that  Mr.  Garrick  had  fettled  a  penfion  on 
him  of  iol.  per  annum  during  his  own  life. 

I  could  mention  a  noble  act  of  generofity  of  this 
truly  benevolent  man  ;  but  refpectfor  the  living  re- 
ftrains  me. 

I  might 
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I  might,  indeed,  juftly  fay,  that  the  charities  of 
David  Garrkk  were  not  only  very  extenfive,  but 
many  of  them  concealed  from  the  world. 

By  the  kind  partiality  of  the  public,  I  fhall  be 
enabled  very  foon,  to  publifti  a  fourth  edition  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  David  GarricL 
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King     John. 

CHAPTER       I. 

Three  plays  written  on   the  fubjeft  of  K.  John.*-* 
When   Shakfpeare's    K.  John  was  fir  ft   publijbed 
—-Shakfpeare  indebted  to  the  Troublefome  Reign  oj 
K.   John.—Colley  Gibber's  Papal  Tyranny. — Gib- 
ber's arrogance.— ^Theatrical  pwgrefs  of  the  Papal 
Tyranny. — Line  in  Pope's  Dunciad  upon  it. — Revr* 
val  of  Shakfpeare' s  K.  John  by  Rich. — Its  fucceft 
and  an  account  of  the  afiors,  particularly  Walker \ 
Hale,    and  Mrs.    Hal/am. — Sarcafm   of   GJutn.-* 
Mi  flake    of  Mr.  Steevens    and  Mr.  Theobald.  -^ 
Scene  ofBaftardy. — Queen  Eleanor's  logic  in  favour 
•f  the  Bajlard  Falconbridge.— -Explanation  of  the 
•word  trick. — Mr.    Garrick  puzz.'ed  to  procure  * 
contraji.— Barry's  perplexity. 

ON  the  fubjeft  of  King  John  three  plays  have 
been  written.     That,   which    is  called    the 
Troublefome  Reign  of  King  John,  was  attributed 
to  Shakfpeare  and  Rowley  by    Mr.  Pope,  and  by- 
Mr.    Steevens  to  Shakfpeare  alone  ;    hut,  on  ma- 
ture  confideration,    this   gentleman   has  retraced 
his  opinion  ;  Mr.  ^'ilone  has,  with  great  appear- 
VOL.  I.  B  ance 
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ance  of  probability,  afcribed  it  to  Marlow.  Our 
author's  K.  John  was  firft  publifhed,  with  the  red 
of  his  works,  in  1623.  The  late  commentators 
have  juftly  obferved,  that  many  of  Shakfpeare's 
beft  pieces  are  formed  on  the  ground -work  ©f 
others.  He  feems  more  indebted  to  the  author  of 
the  Troublefome  Reign  of  K.  John,  for  his  plot 
and  characters,  and  even  his  fentiments,  than  to 
any  other  writer.  Colley  Gibber's  Papal  Tyranny 
was  taken  from  Shakfpeare's  K.  John,  but  he  was 
not  fo  happy  in  his  alterations  of  his  tragedy  as  in  his 
King  Richard  the  Third.  In  this  laft  play,  Colley 
very  dextroufly  made  upa  very  pleafmgpafticcio  from 
a  diligent  perufal  of  all  Shaklpear's  hiftorical  plays, 
fcarcely  making  ufe  of  a  line  or  thought  which  was 
his  own.  His  Papal  Tyranny  he  pretends  was  written 
to  fupply  Shakfpeare's  deficiencies,  but  moreefpeci- 
ally  the  want  of  warm  refentment  in  a  king  of  England 
when  infulted  by  a  pope's  nuncio ;  and,  his  play  being 
aded  in  1744,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with 
the  threats  of  an  invafion  by  a  popim  pretender, 
the  popular  fentiments,  againfl  the  encroachments 
of  papal  influence,  met  with  applaufe.  Colley's 
vanity  fo  far  tranfported  him,  that,  in  his  Dedica- 
tion, he  told  Lord  Cheflerfield,  he  had  endeavour- 
ed to  make  his  play  more  like  one  '  than  what  he 
*  found  it  in  Shakfpeare.'  But  Cibber  lived  long 
enough  to  fee  his  Papal  Tyranny  entirely  negle6ted, 
and,  what  mufl  have  been  more  mortifying  to  a 
man  of  his  extreme  vanity,  the  original  play  re- 
vived with  great,  fuccefs.  His  bouncing,  though 
well-meant,  declamation  againft  the  infolent  pr^ 
tenfions  of  papal  power,  could  not  make  amends 
for  his  mutilations  of  Shakfpeare  :  and  efpecially  for 
his  murdering  two  characters  of  our  inimitable  poet, 
not  inferior  perhaps  to  any  which  fell  from  his  pen  ; 
Lady  Conftance  and  the  Birftard  Falconbridge. 
However,  it  is  to  Cibber,  I  believe,  we  owe  the 
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revival  of  this  tragedy,    which  had  lain  dormant 
from  the  days  of  Shakfpeare  till  1736. 

The  Papal  Tyranny  had  been  offered  to  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  the  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
about  nine  or  ten  years  before  it  was  a6ted.  This 
was  no  fooner  known  to  the  public,  than  Gibber 
v/as  moft  feverely  attacked  by  the  critics  in  the 
newfpapers ;  Fielding  wrote  a  farce  upon  the  fub- 
ject,  which  was  played  at  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  though .  I  do  not  believe  it  is  printed 
amongft  his  works.  However,  the  parts  in  the 
Papal  Tyranny  were  dinYibuted,  and  a  time  fixed 
for  its  performance:  but  the  clamour  againft  the 
author,  whofe  preemption  was  highly  cenfured 
for  daring  to  meddle  with  Shakfpeare,  increafed 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  Colley,  who  had  fmarted 
more  than  once  for  dabbling  in  tragedy,  went 
to  the  playhoufe,  and,  without  faying  a  word  to 
any  body,  took  the  play  from  the  prompter's  defk, 
and  marched  off  with  it  in  his  pocket.  Pope,  in 
his  new  edition  of  the  Dunciad,  which  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  alter,  in  order  to  dethrone  Theobald 
and  place  Gibber  in  his  room,  in  the  following  line 
hints  at  the  cautious  condnft  of  the  poet-laureate 

King   John  in  filence  modeflly  expires. 
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So  much  was  faid,  and  with  propriety,  by  the 
critics  who  wrote  againfl  Gibber  in  the  public  prints, 
in  commendation  of  Shakfpeare'sK.  John,  that  Mr. 
Rich  very  wifely  determined  to  take  the  hint,  and 
refolved  to  revive  that  long-forgotten  tragedy: 
The  principal  parts,  if  I  can  truft  my  memory, 
were  thus  divided  :  King  John,  Mr.  Delane;  the 
Baflard.  Tom  Walker,  (the  original  Macheath  ;) 
Hale  a&ed  the  King  of  France,  and  Ryan  Cardi- 
nal Pandulph;,  Lady  Conftance  by  Mrs.  Hallam. 
Of  Delane,  Walker,  and  Ryan,  I  have  fpoken  at 
large  in  the  life  of  Garrick;  and  in  the  courfe  of 
B  2  this 
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this  work  mall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention 
them.  Hale  was  in  perfon  tall  and  well-proporti- 
oned, his  voice  ftrong  and  harmonious,  his  de- 
portment manly,  and  his  action  not  diipleafmg ; 
his  ear  was  fo  unfaithful,  that  he  was  generally 
monotonous;  he  wanted  that  judgment  which 
alone  knows  how  to  give  dignity  to  fentiment  or 
•warmth  and  variety  to  paftion.  His  beft  perform- 
ance was  Hotfpur ;  he  was  always  to  he  endured 
when  he  restrained  himfelffrom  doing  too  much. 
He  was  a  favourite  a&or  in  Briftol,  where  I 
think  he  died1  in  1746.  He  was  fo  fond  of  wearing 
large  full-bottomed  wigs,  that,  to  the  afionim- 
mtnt  of  the  audience,  he  acted  the  part  of  Char- 
les the  Firft  in  one  which  was  remarkably  long  and 
fair. * 

Mrs.  Hallam  was  an  a&refs  of  fuch  uncommon 
merit,  that  me  deferves  to  be  particularly  remem- 
bered. She  had  fignalixed  herfelf  fo  greatly  as  a 
member  of  the  company  acling  at  Norwich,  when 
her  name  was  Parker,  thatlhe  received  an  invitati- 
on from  Mr.  Rich  to  join  his  company  at  Lincoln's- 
inn  Fields.  There  (he  long  ftruggled  with  difficul- 
ties; for  I  have  been  told  me  was  by  no  means  a 
favourite  of  the  manager  :  but  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Bohcme,  many  of  her  principal  parts  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mrs.  Hallam.  The  great  encouragement, 
Ihe  conftantly  met  with  from  the  audience,  at  once 

*  It  has  been  faid,  that  this  after  was  much  hurt  by  Mr.  Gar- 
lick's  ^mimickry  of  him  in  the  part  of  Bayes  in  the  Rehearf.il. 
Hale  was  prefent  at  the  play,  and  laughing  very  heartily  at  the 
inimical  exhibitions  of  Delaue,  Ryan,  B'idgwater,  and  Giffard; 
when,  on  a  fuddcn,  Garrick  fpoke  three  or  four  lines  of  Prince 
Prcttyman,  beginning  with 

'*  Oh  !  what  a  ftranger  am  I  grown  of  late  !" 

m  a  ftyle  which,  conveyed  fuch  an  exa£l  refemblance  of  Hale'« 
Yoice  and  manner,  that  the  theatre  echoed  with  loud  laughter  and 
thundering  applaufe.  Hale  wa%  (hocked  at  the  mortifying  fcenc, 
•uid  felt  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  approving  that  ridicalc  of  others 
>k;cfc  be  could  not  bear  himitlf. 

raifed 
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raifed  her  reputation  and  increafed  her  income. 
Her  merit,  indeed,  was  indifputable  ;  forme  fuc- 
ceeded  a  performer  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as  fkill 
in  her  profeflion.  Mrs.  Hallam  was  unhappy  in 
a  large  unwieldy  perfon :  notwithstanding  this  un- 
favourable circumftance,  the  public  always  wimed 
to  fee  her  in  characters  which  received  no  advan- 
tage from  her  figure.  Monimia  was  a  part  which 
her  good  understanding  would  have  taught  her  to 
refign;  but  neither  the  pubiic  nor  the  manager 
would  permit  it.-  You  may  guefs  at  the  unfitnefs 
of  her  figure  for  young  and  delicate  ladies  by  Quin's 
farcafm.  He  obierved  one  morning,  at  rehearfal, 
a  large  tub,  or  barrel,  in  which  the  mad  Englifh- 
rnan  in  the  Pilgfrim  rolls  about  the  (lage ;  he  afked 
the  prompter  v- hat  it  was;  but,  before  he  could 
receive  an  anfwer,  he  cried  out,  I  fee  what  it  is: 
Mrs.  Hallanfs  ftay*>  *n  'which  Jbs  played  Monimia 
loft  night.  Her  performance  of  Lady  Conftance 
was  natural  and  impaflioned  ;  though  fhe  was  not 
fo  pathetic  in  utterance,  fpirited  in  action,  or  dig- 
nif:*cti  in  deportment,  as  Mrs.  Gibber  in  the  fame 
pun.  Pier  principal  characters  in  tragedy  were 
Lady  Macbeth,  Belvidera,  Roxana,  Qeen  Eliza- 
beth in  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  Zara  in  the  Mourning- 
Bride,  Evadne  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  the  Queen 
in  Hamlet ;  in  comedy  fhe  excelled  in  Congreve's 
Lady  Touchwood  in  the  Double  Dealer,  his  Mar- 
wood  in  the  Way  of  the  World,  Amanda  in  Gib- 
ber's Love's  laft  Shift,  Steele's  Lady  Brumpton  in 
the  Funeral,  &c.  Mrs.  Hallam  died  about  the 
year  1738. 

King  John  was  afted  feveral  nights  with  great 
applaufe;  but  the  king  was  not  remarkably  well 
reprefented  by  Delane;  he  could  not  eafily  aflume 
the  turbulent  and  gloomy  paflions  of  the  character. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  fallen  into  a  flight  miflake,  if 

that  note   be  his,  in  which  it  is  faid,    that  Hall, 

Hollingfnead,   and  Stowe,  arc  clofely  followed  in 

B  3  the 
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the  expreflions  throughout  this,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  hiitorical  plays  of  Shakfpeare  :  Hall  begins 
his  Chronicle  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  aera 
in  which  John  began  to  reign.  Mr.  Theobald  has 
likewife  committed  an  error:  he  afTerts,  that, 
although  the  play  begins  in  the-  34th  year  of  K. 
John's  life,  which  was  the  firft  of  his  reign,  yet  that 
it  takes  in  only  fome  tranfactions  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  whereas  the  tragedy  very  properly  begins 
with  the  claim  of  John's  nephew,  Prince  Arthur, 
to  the  crown:  this  was  one  of  the  moft  material 
events  in  the  king's  life  ;  and  his  conduct^  to  Ar- 
thur, Shakfpeare  very  judicioufly  makes  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  misfortunes. 

If  I  do  not  miftake,  Mr.  Steevens  hasmifunder- 
ftood  a  paflage  in  a  fpeech  of  Q^  Eleanor  in  the 
firfl  fcene  of  this  play: 

This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  nude  whole 
.  With  very  eafy  argument  of  love  ; 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  m«(l 
With  fearful  bloody  ifl'ue  arbitrate.  « 

Ky  the  word  manage  I  underftand  the  ftrength  and 
power  of  France  and  England,  rather  than,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Steevens,  the  conduct  and  admini- 
flration  of  them,  which  feems  more  remote  from 
the  author's  meaning ;  though  perhaps -the  word 
may  comprehend  both. 

Thefcene  between  the  two  brothers,  Robert  and 
Philip  Falconb ridge,  is  a  very  extraordinary  one, 
and  hardly  to  be  matched  in  dramatic  poetry. 
One  brother  calls  the  other  baflard,  and  accufes  his 
mother  of  adultery;  which  charge  the  other  does 
not  flatly  deny,  but  is  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
claim  to  the  eftate.  The  original  of  this  quarrel  is 
to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  an  olj  book,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  called  the  Hiftory  of  Lord 
Falconbridge,  Baftard-Son  to  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  Our  author  has  followed  the  old  play,  with 
fuch  alterations  and  additions,  as  his  genius  fuggeft- 

ed 
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ed  to  him,  which  I  think  never  (hone  brighter 
than  in  his  management  of  Falconbridge's  charac- 
ter. 

Shakfpeare  has  avoided  a  very  grofs  impropriety 
by  not  permitting  the  mother  of  Falconbridge  to 
be  prefent  when  her  chaftity  is  called  in  queftion 
by  her  Ton;  an  error  which  the  author  of  the  old 
play  has  fallen  into.  In  that,  too,  Queen  Eleanor 
exerts  all  her  power  in  favour  of  the  lady,  and  plays 
the  cafuift  fo  acutely,  that  fhe  merits  the  reputa- 
tion of  learning  which  hiftorians  afcribe  to 
her.  The  king  obferves,  in  confirmation  of  what- 
Robert  Falconbridge  had  affirmed,-  that  Philip  th& 
Baftard  refembled  King  Richard,  whom  Robert 
aflerts  to  have  been  his  father;  the  queen's  reply 
ij,  I  think,  curious,  and  worth  preferving, 

E      L      E     A      H      O      R. 

N*y,  hearyoli,  fin  you  run  away  too  faft. 

Know  you  not,  imaeftmile  mn  eft  idtm  ? 
««*«....»......  Hatk  yr>v,  good  fir  ;  *twas  thu?,  and  no  other  wife  ; 

fhe  lay  wnh- Sir  Robert,  your  father,  and  thought  upon  King 
Richard,  my  Jon.-  aiwi  Co  -your  brother  was  formed  in  this  fafhion 

In  the  old  play,  the  Baftard  draws  his  fword  up- 
on his  mother,  and  threatens  to  kill  her  if  fhe  con- 
ceals the  truth.  In  Shakfpeare,  the  lady's  confef- 
fion  is  extorted  by  mirth  and  pleafantry.  In  Shak- 
fpeare's  King:  John,  Queen  Eleanor  takes  notice  that^ 
the  Baftard 

Hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  face. 

I  am  not  fure  that  Mr.  Steevens,  hath  hit  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  trick,  though  he  has  brought 
feveral  authorities  to  fupport  his  interpretation  of 
it..  » 

In  this  and  other  places,  by  the  word  trick  Shak- 
fpeare means  fome  diftinguifhing  air  or  feature  of 
the  face,  in  which  a  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  pa- 
rent maybe  difcoveredi. 

£4  In 
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In  the  Winter's  Tale,  Paulina  proves  the  legiti- 
macy of  Queen  Hermioae's  daughter  by  a  trick  of 
face  which  me  has  in  common  with  her  father: 

----------  Behold,  my  lords, 

The  trick  of  's  frown  !  -------- 
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So  FalftafT,  when  reprefenting  tlenry  the  Fourth, 
in  a  mock-fcene  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
himfelf,  tells  the  Prince, 

Thou  art  my  Ton  i  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partljr 
my  own  opinion;  but  chiefly  a  i/illaintus  trick  tf  thine  ejet  and  4 
fttlijb  hanging  of  thy  netber  lip.  •  ,  «.: 

In  the  fame  fcene  the  Baflard  exclaims, 

With  thftt 


That  this  expreflion  was  taken  from  coins,  on 
which  the  profile  only  of  our  princes  was  exhibit- 
ed, Theobald  has  well  enough  proved.  An  author, 
I  think,  is  always  beft  illuftrated  by  himfelf  :  Hot- 
fpur,  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  A6t  I.  in  the  midft  of 
his  extravagant  and  wild  flights,  exclaims, 

But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship 
Various  have  been  the  actors  of  this  brave,  ge- 
nerous, romantic,  and  humorous,  character,  FaU 
conbridge:  but  though  Garrick,  Sheridan,  Delane, 
and  Barry,  have  attempted  it,  they  all  fell  fhort 
of  the  merits  of  Tom  Walker.  In  him  alone  were 
fpund  the  feveral  requifites  for  the  character:  a 
ftrong-ijmd  mufcular  perfon,  a  bold  ajjd  intrepid 
look;  manly  deportment,  vigorous  aeYion,  and  a 
humour  which  defcended  to  an  eafy  familiarity  in 
convening  a  jeft  or  farcafm  with  uncommon  poig- 
nancyn  Garrick  had  certainly  much  merit  in  the 
BafiaSy,  but  the  want  of  the  mechanical  part  was 
a,  deficiency  not  to  be  remedied  by  art. 

He.:was  at  a  lofs,  for  fome  time,  to  fix  upon  a 
Robert    Falconbridge,  to  fet  off  his  own  figure  ; 

at 
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aft  he  picked  out  poor  Simibn,  a  Scotchman,  a 
modeft  and  honeft  man,  but  as  feeble  in  perfon  as 
he  was  in  acting.  Friar  John,  the  contraft  to 
Friar  Paul,  in  the  Duenna,  was  fcarce  a  greater 
Skeleton  than  Simfon.  It  was  a  matter  of  aftonifli- 
ment  to  every  fpe£tator,  that  Barry,  with  the  fu- 
perior  advantage  of  a  fine  perfon,  could  make  fo 
little  of  the  Baftard.  He  feemed,  in  that  part,  to 
be  quite  out  of  his  road :  all  the  humour,  gaiety, 
eafe,  and  g  /lantry,  of  Falconbridge,  were  loft  in 
Barry. 

An  odd  circumftance  happened  on  his  endea- 
vouring to  repeat  the  following  words  in  the  firft 
a6t  of  the  play: 

Well  now  I  can  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 

He  was  fo  embarraffed  in  the  delivery  of  this  fin- 
gle  line,  that,  not  being  able  to  repeat  the  words, 
he  was  forced  to  quit  the  ftage,  amidft  the  gene- 
ral applaufes  of  the  audience,  who  faw  and  felt 
his  uneafmefs.  But,  what  is  frill  more  furprifing, 
after  going  off  and  returning  three  feveral  times, 
with  the  fame  kind  encouragement  of  the  fpe&ators^ 
he  was  forced  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  believe  he  did 
not  recover  himfelf  till  he  was  relieved  by  tht 
entrance  of  Lady  Falconbridge. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     II. 

Tte   char  after  of  Philip  Auguftus.—  Princes,  of  the 

prefent  age,  Trajans  when  compared  to  thofe  in  the 

reign  of  John.  —  LJymges,  duke  of  Auftria.  —  Shakf- 

peareoftener  adheres  to  old  ballads  and  romances  than 

chronicle  or  hi  ft  or  y.  -  —  A  <uile  grtupe  of  fovereign 

princes  —  Henry  VI.   emperor  of  Germany.  —  Popes 

in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.—1^  he  old  man 

of  the  mountains.  —  Prince   Arthur's  right   of  pri- 

mogeniture. —  Char  after  of  ®)uecn  Eleanor  ,  at  large  , 

frsm  the  French  hifhrians  and  Brantome.-—An  ajs 

wearing  fhoes.  —  Reafon  why  Eleanor  prefers  King 

John  to  Arthur.  —  Explanation  of  a  term  inhunting^ 

from  Turbsrville.  —  The  word  flay  explained.  —  Ob- 

fervation  on  Falconbridge^s  fpeech  at  the  end  QJ  the 

third  aft. 

Ad  II.  Scene  I. 

IN  the  fecond  a&  of  King  John,  the  poet  intro- 
duce,, amongfl  other  characters,  Philip  Au- 
guflus  of  France  ;  and,  if  extreme  canning,  un- 
bounded ambition,  fraud,  perfidy,  perjury,  rapine, 
and  injuftice,  could  render  a  monarch  a  politician, 
he  was  certainly  the  greateft  of  his  time.  Shakf- 
peare  was  not  obliged  to  mew  the  whole  of  his  cha- 
racter, and,  indeed,  it  is  fo  comprehensively  odious,. 
that  no  audience  would  have  fuffered  it.  The  prin- 
ces, who  now  rule  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe, 
though  many  of  them  are  little  attentive  to  the 
real  interefls  of  their  people,  and  more  fond  of 
power  than  willing  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  it,  may 
be  termed  by  the  honourable  title  of  Trajans, 
if  compared  with  the  royal  mongers  of  this  period, 
JLymoges,  arch-duke  of  Auftria,  is,  in  this  fence, 
raifed  from  the  dead  to  be  puniilied  for  his  bafe 

ufage 
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ufage  of  Richard  I.  whom  he  arrefted  in  his  paf- 
fage  through  his  dominions,  and  afterwards,  for  a 
ftipulated  fum,  delivered    to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many.    The  offence,  given  by  Richard,  was  fome 
fharp  or  proud    expreffion   he  let    fall  ag.iinft  the 
duke,  when  both  were    engaged  in  the  holy  wars. 
The  old  play  could  not  lead  Shakfpeare  into  the 
error  of  afcribing  the  death  of  Richard  to  the  duke 
of  Auftria,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  aflerted ;  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  our  chronicles,  and  efpe- 
cially  Hollingfhead,  to  mi/lake    that    event.     But 
Shakfpeare  oftner  ftudies   flage  effect  than   he  ad- 
heres- to  the  truth  of  hiftory ;  and,  in  treating  of 
remote  ftory,  he  is  certainly  justifiable  for  this  de- 
viation.    But  Shakfpeare  chofe  too,  in  this   play, 
and  in  moil  other?,  to  follow  old  romance  and  bal- 
lad rather  than    chronicle  or  authenticated    flory. 
Perhaps  no  gera  fince  the  creation  produced  fuch  a 
groupe  of  pernicious  chief  rulers   as    the   time  of 
which    I    am    fpeaking :    befides  our   own  John, 
Philip,  and  the  duke    of  Auftria,  we  can    reckon, 
amongfl:  them,  Henry  VI.  emperor  of  Germany, 
feveral  popes  fucceflively  in   order,  and  a  very  re- 
markable   potentate,  called   the  Old  Man   of  the 
Mountains.     As  for  Henry,  he,  of  all  princes,, ,was» 
the  leaft  fcrupulous  ;  perfidy,  cruelty,  oppreflion,.., 
and  avarice,  were   his  darling   paiTions  ;    as  foon 
as  he  got   the  poflTeflion   of  Richard's   perfbn,  he 
threw  him    into  a   dungeon ;  nay,    to   infult  him 
more  confpicuonfly,  he  produced  him  before  the 
princes  of -Germany   in   a  diet  of  the  empire:   but 
Richard's  undaunted  fpirit  and  convincing  eloquence 
produced  an  effect  contrary  to  the  emperor's  inten- 
tion;  they  all  interceded  in  his  favour,  and  infilled 
he  fhould    be  delivered   from    confinement  ;   but, 
before  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty,  he  exacted: 
the    jmmenfe    fum    of    three    hundred    thoufand 
pounds,  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money. 
The  meanest  dabbler  in  hilTory  will  readily  agree, 

that 
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that  by  far  the  created:  part  of  the  pope?,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  were 
inferior  to  no  kings,  that  ev«r  lived,  in  pride,  info- 
lence,  avarice,  injustice,  anayftpine.  If  we  fhould 
grant  that  in  knowledge  and  learning  they  were  fu- 
perior  to  the  reft  of- mankind,  it'-  mull:  likewife  be 
owned,  that  they  perverted  thefe  acquirements  to 
th£  word:  of  purpofes ;  to  the  deceiving  and  rob- 
bing thofe  who  put  an  implicit  confidence  in  them. 

The  Old  man  of  the  mountain^  was  called  Chik 
ElchafTifiin,  from  which  word  Voltaire  derives  the 
word  affafiin.  This  hoary  ruffian  had  acquired 
fuch  an  afcendant  over  his  fanatical  fubje&s;  that 
they  paid  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands; 
aflaflination  was  meritorious  with  them,  when 
under  the  fan&ion  of  his  royal  mandate ;  they  car- 
ried their  enthufraftic  zeal  for  his  fervice  fo  far  as 
to  court  all  hazards,  and  even  to  rum  wildly  on  to 
certain  death  in  the  execution  of  his  orders*. 
Thefe  miferable  wretches  fancied  that,  when-they 
facrificed  their  lives  for  his  fake,  the  gates  of  pa- 
radife  would  be  open  to  them. 

Every  part  of  this  digreflion  will,  I  hope,  be 
amufmg  at  lead,  and  fome  of  it  not  ufelefs,  to  the 
common  reader  of  Shakfpeare's  John. 

Aa  II.  Scene  II. 

CHATILLON. 

With  him  along  is  ceme  the  mother  queen, 
'  An  Ate   (lining   him  to    blood    and  ftrife. 

The  term,  Ate,  is  very  properly  bedewed 
upon  this  lady  ;  in  her  hufoand  king  Henry's  life- 
'time  (he  was  the  trumpet,  of  rebellion  and  treafon, 
and  was  continually  urging  her  fons  to  take  up  arms 
againft  their  father. 

PHILIP. 

For  thou  haft  underwrought  its  lawful  king. 

Thou 

•  Hume's  Hift,  of  inland,  vel,  II,  p.  i*. 
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Thou  hail  prevented  the  lawful  fuccefTor  from 
enjoying  what  belongs  to  him,  by  cutting  off  the 
right  of  pofterity.  The  feudal  law,  which  was 
then  in  full  force  over  all  F,urope,  had  eftabliflied 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  England  as  well 
aserfewhere,  the  fon  of  the  elder  brother  was  en- 
titled to  fucceed  to  his  grandfather,  preferably  Jo 
his  uncles,  though  they  were  nearer  allied  to  the 
deceafed  monarch.  But  the  rig;ht  line  of  fuccef- 
fion  had  in  no  country,  except  Scotland,  been  fo 
often  broken  •  through,  perhaps,  as  in  ours,  ante- 
cedent to  this  period.  That  order,  or  right,  had 
been  violated  no  lefs  than  three  times  in  the  fpace 
of  about  fourfcore  years.  Richard,  when  he  fet 
out  upon  the  holy  war,  declared  his  nephew  Ar- 
thur, of  Brittany,  his  fucceflbr;  but,  notwith- 
flanding  John's  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  he,  at 
the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  by  his  laft  will  de- 
clared him  heir  to  all  his  dominions  :  and  this  will 
.the  queen  refers  to,  when,  in  anfwer  to  fome  out- 
rageous accufations  of  Lady  Conftance,  me  replies, 

Thou  unadvifed  fcold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  fon. 

LADY       CONSTANCE. 

My  boy  a  baftard  !  By  my  foul,   I  think 

His  father  never  was  fo  true  begot ; 

It  cannot  be,  and  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

To  underfland  the  propriety  of  Lady  Conftance's 
fpeech,  which  contains  fo  heavy  a  charge,  it  is 
ncceflary  that  the  reader  of  this  tragedy  fhould  be 
previoufty  acquainted  with  Queen  Eleanor's  cha- 
racter. 

This  lady  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gui- 
enne,  and  wife  to  Louis  VII.  of  France,  to  whom 
me  brought  in  dowry  fome  of  the  richefl:  provinces 
of  that  kingdom.  Her  reputation  for  chaflity  was 
far  from  being  clear,  when,  Louis  took  her  with 

him 
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him  on  a  crufade  into  the  holy  land.  The  French 
hiftorians,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  Mezeray,  an 
author  whofe  name  I  am  furprifed  not  to  find 
amongft  the  moft  eminent  French  hiflorians,  in  one 
of  the  fined:  poems  which  this  age  has  produced  *, 
tells  us  ftrange  ftories  of  her  inordinate  and  unfatis- 
fied  luft.  It  is  faid  me  was  particularly  fond  of 
Saladin,  the  emperor ;  others  tell  us,  that  it  was 
Saladin,  a  private  foldier,  and  a  very  handfomc 
Saracen,  of  whom v  me  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Let  us  hear  what  honeft  Brantome.  fays,  in  his 
blunt,  but  expreilive,  language. 

"  Our  Queen  Eleanor,  duchefs  of  Guienne, 
who  attended  the  king,  her  huiband,  beyond  Tea, 
and  who,  by  frequently  converfmg  arnongft  arms 
and  the  foldiery,  gave  herfelf  fuch  a  loofe  at  Jail  as 
to  have  to  do  with  the  Saracens,  for  which  the 
king  divorced  her,  and  which  coft  us  dear.  She 
had  a  mind  to  try  whether  thefe  warlike  men  were 
as  brave  champions  in  a  bed-chamber  as  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Poflibly  it  was  her  humour  to  love 
valiant  men." 

This  plain-fpoken  writer,  in  another  place,  fays, 
that  Queen  Eleanor  was  not  the  onfy  one  who 
went  to  the  holy  war  in  company  with  Louis; 
*  Plufieurs  grandes  dames  avec  leur  marys  fe  croife- 
rent9  mat's  non  leur  jamlet,  qtfelles  ouvrirenf,  et  les 
largirent  a  bon  efcient  ;  ft  qifaucunes  y  demeurerent, 
tt  les  autres  retournerent,  de  ires  bonnes  vefftt1* 

Notwithdanding  Eleanor's  ill  fame,  and  her  be- 
ing divorced  from  her  hufband  for  lewdnefs,  in  rea- 
lity, though  pretendedly,  on  account  of  too  near 
confanguinity,  our  King  Henry  II.  was  not  fo 
fqueamim  as  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  adding 
feveral  noble  and  rich  provinces  to  his  dominions 
by  accepting  her  hand.  They  were  both  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  and  their  eagernefs  to 
come  together  was  evident  by  the  quick  journeys 

they 
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they  took  to  meet  each  other.  No  couple  of  ar- 
dent lovers  Teemed  more  willing  to  be  united  in  the 
nuptial  bond  than  Henry  and  Eleanor.  Their  hap- 
pinefs  did  not  laft  long  ;  me  was  as  jealous  of  Henry 
as  her  firft  hufband  had  been  of  her,  and  with  rea- 
fon :  but  Henry  was  not  fo  mild  as  Louis ;  he 
confined  her  in  prifon  during  the  greateft  part  of 
his  reign.  I  mall  conclude  this  note  with  the  re- 
markable words  of  Mezeray :  "  This  woman,  con- 
fummate  in  all  forts  of  wickednek,  lived  eighty 
years,  kept  up  a  war  for  above'  fixty  years,  and  fet- 
tled a  hatred  between  France  and  England,  that 
has  continued  above  three  ages  ;  fo  that  with.rea- 
fon  we  may  fay  of  her,  what  the  Greek  poet  faid 
of  Menelaus's  wife,  that  we  have  fbffered'not  a  ten, 
but  a  four  hundred  years  -war,  with  fre  and  fword^ 
by  means  of  this  woman." 

FALCON  BRIDGE. 

It  lies  as  fightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides'  jhtes  upon  aa  afs. 

A  more  whimfical  and  ludicrous  image  cannot 
be  prefented  to  the  mind,  than  an  afs  trotting  up 
and  down,  his  hoofs  covered  over  with  fair  large 
bufldns,  fit  for  the  feet  of  Hercules.  The  fenfe 
is  very  clear,  but  Theobald,  fuppofing  that  the 
afs  could  cany  fhoes  no  where  but  on  his  back, 
altered  floes  to  flews.  Mr.  Steevens  has,  from  fe- 
veral  parallel  paflages  of  old  authors,  proved  the 
frequent  ufe  of  the  term  Hercules'  floes,  apparently 
from  the  old  proverb,  ex  pede  Herculem. 

LADY       CONSTANCE. 

Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it   grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig. 

The  inveterate  hatred  of  thefe  two  ladies,  the 
Queen  and  the  Duchefs  of  Britanny,  was  founded 
on  fomething  more  fubftantial  than  mere  perfonal 
pique.  Eleanor,  it  is  faid  by  hiflorians,  had  a 

Wronger 
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ftron^er  affe&ion  towards  her  nephew  Arthur  than 
her  Ton  John;  but  (he  juftty  apprehended,  if 
Arthur  had  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  his  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  underftandinpr 
and  of  an  undaunted- mind,  would  have  had  the 
direction  of  his  affairs;  this  prompted  the  dowager 
to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  John,  who  paid  great  de- 
ference to  her  counfels. 

ENGLISH       HERALD. 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,  come 
Our  lufty  Englifti,  all  with  purple  hands, 
Dy'd  in  the  dying   (laughter  of  their  foes. 

There  is  in  Julius  Caefar,  A3.  III.  a  pafTage 
quite  fimilar  to  this  ;  Mark  Antony,  in  an  apof- 
trophe  to  the  dead  body  of  Cssfar,  compares  his 
murderers  to  hunters  ilained  with  the  blood  of  the 
flain  deer. 

Pardon  me,  Julius,   here  waft  theu   bay'd,    brave  hart  I 
Here  didft  thou  fall,  apd  here  thy  hunters  fttnd, 
Sign'd  in  thy  fpoil,  and  crirnfon'd  in  thy  Itthc. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  a  note  upon  the  firft  cited  paf- 
fage,  thinks  it  was  one  of  the  ravage  practices  of 
the  chace,  for  all  the  hunters  to  {lain  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  deer  as  a  trophy. 

Upon  looking  into  Turberville's  book  of  Hunt- 
ing, I  can  fee  no  trace  of  that  practice  ;  but  there 
are  two  different  accounts  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lifh  manner  of  difle&ing  or  breaking  up  the  deer. 
In  dividing  the  feveral  parts  of  the  de'er,  the  French 
employed  the  hand  of  the  huntfman  alone;  but 
our  Englifti  kings,  barons,  and  other  great  men, 
took  part  of  that  office  upon  themfeives.  Qurordrr 
is,  fays  Turberville,  that  the  prince  or  chief e  (if  fi 
pleafe  them)  do  alight,  and  take  affaye  of  the  deere, 
with  a  jbarpe  knife,  the  which  is  done  in  this  man- 
ner ;,  the  deere  being  Jayde  upon  his  lacks,  the  prince, 
(hiefe,  or  fuch  at  they  do  appoint 9  cvtnei  to  it,  and 

(he 
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the  chiefc  huntfman,  kneeling,  if  it  be  to  a  prince, 
doth  hold  the  deer  by  the  fore  foot,  whi'e  the  prince 
cr  chief e  do  cut  a  flit,  drawn  alongji  the  bryjket  of 
the  deere. 

The  deer's  head  is  alfo  cut  off  by  the  prince  or 
chief;  in  thefe  operations,  the  difTe&ers  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  be  fprinkled  or  befmeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  animal,  and  to  this  our  author,  in  both  paf- 
fages,  feems  plainly  to  allude. 

FALCON    BRIDGE. 

.. — . Here's  a  (lay ;         f 

That  (hakes  .the  rotten   curcafj  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags. 

I  muft  own,  I  fee  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
wordy?^;  which  means  no  more,  notwithstanding 
all  the  attributes  given  to  it  by  the  fpeaker,  than  a 
very  great  and  almoft  infurmountable  obftacle. 
Perhaps  the  power  of  the  word  flay  may  be  beft 
known  from  a  very  old  author;  from  Gawin 
Dowglas's  Tranflation  of  Virgil  take  the  four  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

Ane  port  there  is  whom  the  eft  fludis  has 
In  manere  of  ane  boule  or  bay, 
With  rochis  fet  forgane  the  ftreme  full  Jiayt 
To  brek  the  fait  fame  of  the  leyis   ftouie. 

The  vpy  learned  and  modeft  author  of  the 
GloflTary  to  this  book,  for  no  man  knows  to  whom 
he  is  obliged  for  that  excellent  and  learned  com- 
mentary of  old  and  difficult  words,  Scottifh  arid 
Saxon,  explains  Jlay  by  jleep,  "  as  we  fay  in 
Scotland,  a  pay  braey  a  high  bank  of  difficult  af- 
cent,  from  the  verb  y?^,  to  flop  or  hinder,  be<- 
caufe  the  fteepnefs  retards  thofe  who  climb  it,  as  the 
Latins  fay,  iter  impeditum,  loca  impediiu;  or3  from 
the  Belgric,  fegigh,  -praruptus." 

Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone  have  brought 
many  paflages  from  old  writers  to  prove  the  ufe  of 

the 
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the  word  fay  in  the  fenfe  wherein  it   is  applied 
by  Shakfpeare* 

B       A  ^   S       T       A    -  R      t> . 

Mad  world  !     Mad  kings  1     Mad  compofition  ! 

Theobald,  with  great  propriety,  finifhes  the 
fecond  aft  with  this  foliloquy  of  Falconbridge, 
which  is  a  very  humorous  and  fatirical  application 
to  the  felfifh  feelings  of  the  far  greateit  part  of 
mankind.  But  why  mad  world !  mad.  kings !  and 
mad  compofition  ?  The  treaty  was  a  counter-part 
to  alrnoft  all  the  treaties  which  have  been  made 
between  princes1  for  many  ages  part.  Honour, 
faith,  juitice,  and  common  honefty,  on  thefe 
occafrons,  are  little  regarded  \  and  intereft,  'or 
commodity,  a«  Shakfpeare  terms  it,  folely  kept 
in  view  by  the  contractors.  It  is  true,  that  trea- 
ties are  entered  into  in  the  moftfolemn  manner,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity ; 
but  this  is  matter  of  mere  form,  and  by  many  prin- 
ces, as  little  remembered  as  a  coronation^oath,  which 
is  always  taken  with  great  folemnity,  and  but  fel- 
dom  called  to  mind,  except  with  a  view  to  make 
free  with  it. 

Had  Shakfpeare  faid  bad  world,  &c.  it  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  But,  in  our  author's 
language,  which  is  equally  copious  and  licentious, 
the  word  mad  fometimes  fignifies,  as  it  does 
here,  frwge  !.  odd !  propojlerous-  !  abfurd  ! 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Character  of  Lady  Conftance. -—Admirably  afied  by 
Mrs.  Gibber. — Mrs.  Butler  fet  up  as  her  rival.— 
Ruin's  opinion  of  Mrs.  Gibber. — High  tides  in 
the  calendars — Mrs.  Gibber  and  Witiflone* — l\ea- 
Jons  why  Mr.  Macklin  flouJd  not  have  a  fled  Pan- 
dulph. —  Ghiiri's  farcafm.- — Gibber  injerior,  in  the 
Pope's  Legate,  to  Macklin,  and  why. — Mrs.  Pr it- 
char  drefufes  Co/ley  Gibber"**  advice.— Stephen  Lang- 
fcn's  char  after, — Shakfpeare  not  a  Roman  Catholic* 
^—Anecdote  of  Walker  and  Boman. 

HITHERTO  the  chara'der  of  Conflance  has 
been  feen  to  little  advantage.  Her  fpeeches 
were  rather  more  comformable  to  the  fcold  or  vi- 
rago than  the  injured  princefs  and  affli&ed  mother. 
In  the  firft  fcene  of  the  third  a<5t  fhe  appears  with 
the  dignity  of  juft  refentment  and  majefty  of  ma- 
ternal grief.  To  fuppofe  that  the  art  of  a6Ung 
was  not  amply,  if  not  perfectly,  understood  and 
pra&ifed,  in  the  days  of  our  author,  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  feelings  of  every  intelligent  reader. 
How  many  variations  of  aftion  and  paffion  are  in 
the  firft  fpeech  of  this  fcene,  confifting  only  of 
twenty  fix  lines,  all  naturally  refulting  from  the 
agitations  of  a  mind  anxiouily  inquiring  into  th« 
truth  of  that  which  it  dreads  to  know  t  Even  the 
under  character,  Salifbury,  is  called  upon,  by  the 
words  of  Conftance,  to  exprefs  the  different  paf- 
fions  of  his  mind  by  variety  as  well  as  juftnefs  of 
acYion  ;  as  in  the  following  lines : 

What  doft  thou  mean  by  ftvzking  of  thy  head  > 
Why  doft  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breaft  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thins  eye  that  lamentable  rheum? 
J3e  thefe  fad  fighs  confirmere  of  thy  -words  ? 

LadyN  Conflance's   pafiionate    effufion   of   rage, 
grief,  atad  indignation,  from  which  fcarce  a  line  or 

thought 
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thought  can  be  expunged,  to  his  eternal  difgrace, 
Gibber  has  either  entirely  fupprefied,  or  wretched- 
ly fnoilcd,  by  vile  and  degrading  interpolations  : 
nay,  the  whole  fcene  is  deformed  and  mutilated, 
that  little  of  the  creative  power  of  Shakfpeare 
is  to  be  feen  in  it.' 

To  utter,  with  the  utmofl  harmony  and  pro- 
priety all  the  fucceedin'g  changes  of  grief,  anger, 
refenrment,  rage,  defpondency,  reviving  courage, 
and  animated  defiance,  incidental  to  Lady  Conf- 
tance,  and  to  accompany  them  with  correspondent 
propriety  and  vehemence  of  action,  was  a  happi- 
nefs  only  known  to  Mrs.  Gibber.  Mrxs.  Hallam 
wanted  not  fpirit  no'r  pathos  in  this  part  ^  nor 
would  Mrs.  Pritchard  have  fallen  fo  below  herfelf, 
if  Gibber  had  not  mifled  her.  To  fpeak  the  truth, 
Mrs,  Gibber  has  had  no  fucceflbr  in  this  part  but 
Mrs-  Yates,  who  yet,  it  miift  be  confefled,  not- 
withftanding  her  great  and  juftly-applauded  (kill,  is 
inferior. 

When  Mrs.  Gibber  threw  herfelf  on  the  ground 
in  pronouncing 

.—.., — --Here  I  and  forrow  fit; 

Here  is  my  throne,  let  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

Her  voice,  look,  and  perfon,  in  every  limb,  feemed 
to  be  animated  with  the  true  fpirit  which  the  au- 
thor had  infufed  into  her  character. 

And  yet  I  remember,  when  Gibber's  King  John 
was  in  rehearfal  at  Drury-Lane  theatre,  fo  little 
was  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Gibber  known  to  the  world, 
that,  in  oppofuion  to  her,  a  party  was  formed  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Butler,  the  original  aarefs  of  Mill- 
wood, in  Barnwell,  who  was  faid  to  be  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  a  noble  duke  whofe  monument 
is  erected  in'Weftminfter-abbey.  Nay,  when  the 
original  play  was  afterwards  revived  in  1744.,  at 
the  fame  theatre,  in  oppofition  to  Gibber's  Papal 
Tyranny  Mr.  Garrick  was  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  genuine  powers  of  this  charming  Mel- 
pomene, 
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pomene,  that,  accidentally  meeting  Mr.  Qyin  at 
the  Bedford  Coffee-houfe,  he  told  him  he  doubted 
of  Mrs.  Gibber's  being  able  to  dojuftice  to  fo  vigo- 
rous and  trying  a  part  as  Lady  Conflance:  Quin 
thought  otherwife ;  and  faid  to  him,  with  fome 
warmth,  '  Don't  tell  me,  Mr.  Garrick,  that  'wo- 
man has  a  hearty  and  can  do  any  thing  where  paffion 
is  required.' 

LADY       CONSTANCE. 

What  hath  this  day  deferv'd  >     What  hath  it  done  > 
That  it  in  golden  letters  (houl<|  be  fet 
Among  the  high  tides   in   the   calendar  ? 

High  tides  Mr.  Malone  cannot  fuppofe  is  ufed 
by  the  poet  as  iynonimous  to  what  Mr.  Steevens 
very  properly  alledges  they  are,  folemn  feafons  : 
Mr.  Malone  did  not  refle6t  that  high  tides  bear  a 
very  different  meaning  from  his  intention.  They 
are  marks  of  ruin  and  defolation,  not  of  profperity 
and  feflivity;  and,  I  believe,  are-  oftner  found  in 
chronological  tables  than  in  the  rubric  of  a  calen- 
dar. 

LADY       CONSTANCE. 
O  Lymages,  O  Auftria,  thou  doft  fhame 
That  bloody  fpoil :   thou  flave,  thuu  wretch,  thou  coward  !  &c. 

This  vehement  charge  of  perfidy,  cowardice, 
perjury,  and  every  fpecies  of  villany,  which  is  con- 
cluded with  the  moft  flinging  reproach  and  con- 
temptuous raillery,  requires  the  utmoft  fkill  of 
the  fpeaker.  Mrs.  Gibber's  voice  was  fo  happily- 
modulated  by  a  moil:  accurate  ear,  that  every 
material  word  in  this  uncommon  buril  of  indigna- 
tion, was  imprefled  fo  judicioufly  and  harmoni- 
ouily  upon  the  audience,  that  they  could  net  re- 
frain a  loud  and  repeated  tetlimony  of  their  appro- 
bation. But  part  of  the  pleafure  to  be  obtained 
from  this  fcene  muft  be  owing  to  the  correfpon- 

ding 
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ding  behaviour  of  Auftria  ;  if  he  does  not  contri- 
bute to  the  general  deception  by  feeling  the  re- 
proaches of  Conftance,  the  vigour  of  the  fenti- 
ments  will  be  weakened,'  and  the  intention  of  the 
author  difappointed.  The  character  of  Auftria  is 
very  unamiable ;  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  when  the  play 
was  firft  in  rehearfal,  could  not  eafily  prevail  on 
Winftone  to  make  Auftria  appear  as  odious  to  an 
audience  as  he  ought.  Winftone  was  an  actor  of 
fingular  {kill  in  two  or  three  parts:  he  was  as  ho-- 
neft  and  aukward  a  country  booby  in  John  Moody, 
in  the  Provoked  Hufband,  as  the  author  defigned 
him ;  and,  in  Ben  Johnfon's  Downright,  he  made 
an  excellent  grotefque  picture  of  abrupt  plain- 
dealing  and  unfafhionable  fimplicity.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  a  considerable  fum  of  mo- 
ney in  a  lottery  about  thirty  years  fince,  and  re- 
tired to  live  on  an  eftale  which  he  purcha/ed  in 
Monmouthmire.  But  it  was  impoilible  for  any 
man  long  to  refifl  the  perfuafive  manner  of  Mrs- 
Cibber.  Winftone  fully  anfwered  her  idea  of  Au- 
ftria's  character. 

KING          PHILIP. 

Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

The  character  of  Pandulph  has  not,a  s  yet,  been 
reprefented  with  that  dignity  and  inportance  which 
it  demands. 

Macklin,  whofe  (kill  in  acting  is  acknowledged 
to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  any  man,  who  is  the  beft 
teacher  of  the  art,  and  is  ftill,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  a  powerful  comedian,  as  well  as  a  good 
comic  writer,  fhould  have  refufed  this  part ;  nei- 
ther his  perfon,  voice,  action,  or  deportment,  con- 
veyed any  idea  of  a  great  delegate  from  the  head 
of  the  church,  or  the  fpiritual  monarch  of  Chrift- 
endom.  Quin,  who  was  prefent  at  the  revival  of 
King  John  at  Drury-lane,  faid  Macklin  was  like 
a  cardinal  who  had  been  formerly  a  .pa rifh- clerk. 

And 
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And  yet, 'it  muft  be  owned,  Macklin  understood 
the  logic  of  the  part,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreflion,  better  than  any  body.  But  the  man, 
who  prefumes  to  controul  the  will  of  mighty  mo- 
narchs,  fhould  have  a  perfon  which  befpeaks  au- 
thority, a  look  commanding  refpe6r.,  graceful  a<5ti- 
on,  and  rrwjeflic  deportment.  But  Colley  Gib- 
ber's Pandulph  was  lefs  agreeable  to  an  audience 
than  Macklin's ;  the  voice  of  the  latter,  though 
rough,  was  audible.  The  former's  pipe  was  ever 
powerlefs,  and  now,  through  old  age,  fo  weak, 
that  his  words  were  rendered  inarticulate.  His 
manner  of  fpeaking  was  much  applauded  by  fome, 
and  by  others  as  greatly  difliked,  in  the  Pope's  Le- 
gate, as  in  moft  of  his  tiagic  characters.  The 
unnatural  fwelling  of  his  words  difpleafed  all  who 
preferred  natural  elocution  to  artificial  cadence. 
The  old  man  was  continually  advifing 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  a6led  .  Lady  Confbnce,  to 
tone  her  words;  but  me,  by  obeying  her  own 
feelings  and  liftening  to  her  own  judgment,  gain- 
ed approbation  and  applaufe ;  which  was  not  the 
cafe  with  his  fon  Theophilus,  who  a&ed  the  Dau- 
phin, and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who  played  Lady 
Blanch.  They,  by  obeying  their  director's  pre- 
cepts, were  moft  feverely  exploded.  But  Colley's 
deportment  was,  I  think,  as  difgufting  as  his  ut- 
terance. He  affected  a  /lately  magnificent  tread, 
a  fupercilious  afpecl:,  with  lofty  and  extravagant 
action,  which  he  difplayed  by  waving  up  and  down 
a  roll  of  parchment  in  his  right  hand  ;  in  fhort, 
his  whole  behaviour  was  fo  ftarchly  fhidted,  .ihat 
it  appeared  eminently  infigniflcant,  and  more  re- 
fembling  his  own  Lord  Foppington  than  a  great 
and  dignified  churchman. 

PANDULPH. 

And  force  per  force 

Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chofsn   archbifhop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  foe. 

Stephen 
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Stephen  Langton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
deferves  to  be  held  in  everlafting  remembrance 
by  all  Englifhmen  ;  to  this  generous  and  wife  pre- 
late we  are  more  indebted  than,  perhaps,  to  any 
of  the  aflbciated  barons,  who  obliged  King  John 
to  fign  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties.  Langton 
is  a  proof  that  every  man  of  fenfe  will  be  indepen- 
dent if  he  can ;  for,  notwithstanding  he  owed  his 
advancement  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  the  pope, 
as  foon  as  ever  it  was  in  his  power,  he  became  a 
ftrenuous  oppofer  of  all  rneafures  which  tended  to 
fubje£t  the  crown  of  England  to  a  foreign  poten- 
tate. All  the  copies  of  Henry  the  Firfl's  great 
charter,  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  capitularies 
of  religious  houfes,  were  loft,  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  King  John  had  made  away  with  them. 
Langton,  by  diligence  or  accident,  found  one; 
and  this  was  made  the  ground-work  of  the  new 
charter :  but  Langton  had  paved  the  way  for  this 
noble  eflablifhment  of  rights,  by  inferting,  in  the 
oath  taken  by  the  king,  when  he  abfolved  him,  the 
following  article,  "  That  he  would  re-eftablim  the 
good  laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confeflbr;"  laws, 
which  Hume,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  hiftory, 
feems  to  overlook  or  undervalue,  though,  in  his 
reign  of  John,  he  acknowledges  their  excellence. 

KING         JOHN. 

Tkough  you  and  all  the   kings  of  Chriftendorn 
Are  led  fo  grofsly  by  this  meddling  prieft, 
Dreading  the  curfe  that  money  may  buy  out, 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  drofs,  daft, 
Purchafe  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 
Who  in  that  fale  fells  pardon  from   himfelf,  &c. 

From  this  and  the  former  fpeech  of  King  John 
to  the  legate,  many  good  Proteiiants,  and,  amongft 
the  reft,  Colley  Cibber,  have  brought  ample  proofs 
to  difcredit  the  belief  of  Shakfpeare's  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  which  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife 
from  the  defcription  of  purgatory  by  the  ghoft  in 

Hamlet. 
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Hamlet.  Shakfpeare's  contempt  of  the  fopperies 
and  corruptions  of  Rome,  may  be  found  in  more 
places  of  his  works  than  this,  and  particularly  in 
his  Henry  Vltt. 

In  uttering  the  refolute  anfwer  of  John  to  the 
legate,  Garrick's  fire  and  fpirit  were  confpicuous  ; 
but,  I  think,  from  his  deficiency  of  perfon,  that 
it  did  not  produce  fo  ftrong  an  effect  as  the  digni- 
fied figure  and  weighty  eloquence  of  Quin,  or  the 
energetic  utterance  of  Moflbp. 

AUSTRIA. 

Well,  ruffitn,   I   mufe  pocket  up  thef«  wrongs 
Becanfc— — 

The  perfon  who  afted  Auftria,  on  the  revival 
of  King  John  at  Covent-Garden,  in  1736,  was 
one  Boman,  a  dyer.  This  a&or,  in  anfwering 
Falconbridge's  repeated  infult  of 

Hang  t  calf-iki*  on  thofe  rccreint  limbs, 

whether  through  ignorance,  hafte,  or  chance,  in- 
ftead  of  uttering  the  reply  to  Falconbridge  as 
he  ought,-— with  a  loud  vulgar  tone,  pronounced 
it  thus : 

Well,  njfiu*,   I   muft  peck«t  up  thcfe   wrongs, 
Bccaufe ' 

The  audience  did  not  obferve  the  impropriety ; 
but  Walker,  in  the  Baftard,  by  changing  the  word 
breeches  topockut,  imitated  Boman's  manner,  look, 
action,  and  tone  of  voice,  fo  archly  and  humour- 
oufly,  that  he  threw  the  audience  into  as  merry  a 
fit  as  ever  Quick,  or  Parfons,  or  any  a&or,  ever 
did,  in  the  mod  comic  fituation :  they  were  ab- 
folutely  convulfed  with  laughter  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  gave  fuch  loud  applaufe  to  Walker, 
that  poor  Boman  was  thunderftruck.  In  plain 
truth,  Boman,  though  a  jolly  companion,  a  wri- 
ter of  Bacchanalian  fongs,  the  author  of  a  play 
VOL.  I.  C  never 
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never  a&cd,  and  a  very  honeft  man,-  was  very  de- 
ficient in  the  profeflion  of  a&ing.  He  retired 
"from  the  ftage  foon  after,  and  filled  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  to  a  brewhbufe  with  becoming  dig- 
nity. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

Prince  ^Arthur*  s' age  afcertained. — The  Roman  youth 
did  not  became  warriors  fo  'early  as  the  knights  in 
the  days  of  chivatry. — Arthur  befteges .Queen  Elea- 
nQr.— Battle  of  MirabeL-i-John  endeavours  to  "juin 
his  nephew  to  his  inter ejl, — Scene  between  Hubert 
and  the  king,  who  tempts  him.  to.  murder  Arthur, 
compared  to  one  in  Majffinger^s  'Duke  of  Milan.— > 
Colley  Gibbers  prefumption. — AJlonijhing  power  of 
found,  from  Dante's  Inferno.' — Mrs.  Cibberys  great 
excellence  in  Lady  Conftance. — The  merits  of  jjtuin, 
-Garrick,  Moffop,  and  Sheridan,  in  the  celebrated 
fcene  between  fjubert  and  John.— Strange  inatten- 
tion of  an  audience  to.  a  beautiful  aflrefs. 

THOUGH  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Shakf- 
peare  had  perufed  the  chronicles  of  King 
John's  ?ejgn,  at  leaft  thofe ,pf  HollingCbead,  yet,  in 
drawing  his  portrait  of  Arthur,  he  has  clofely  fol- 
lowed the  old  play;  in  which,  -he  is  reprefented 
to  be  a  child  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old  •,  this 
circumftance,  he  knew,  would  make  thofe  fcenes, 
in  which  Arthur  and  Lady  Conftance  are  intro- 
duced, more  pathetic  and  diftrefsful.  But  the  prince 
-•was,  at  this  time,  in  the  fixte^nth.or Teveriteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  given, .  before  his  capti- 
vity, many  fignal  proofs  of  valour.  Though  the 
Reman  youth  did  not  aflume  the  manly  habit 
till  the  feventeenth  year  of  their  age,  the  noble 
fpirit  of  chivalry  infpired  her  fons  with  an  earlier 
ardour  for  the  field.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
fight  to  behold  a  young  knight  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, 
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teen,  clad  in  complete  armour,  mounting  his  fteed, 
and  rufhtng  to  the  battle.  Prince  Henry,  fon  of 
Henry  IV.  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Shrew- 
(bury,  when  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age;  and, 
though  wounded,  refufed  to  retire  from  the  field. 
The  fame  Prince  Henry  had  been  knighted  by 
King  Richard  II.  three  years  before,  for  the  proofs 
he  gave  of  his  prowefs  in  Ireland. 

Arthur  had  been  knighted  by  Philip,  and  pre- 
fented  Toy  him  with  certain  territories  in  the  Poic- 
tevin,  with  the  view  of  detaching  him  for  ever 
from  the  intereft  of  his  uncle  King  John. 

One  of  the  young  prince's  firft  enterprifes,  after 
receiving  this  honour,  was  befieging  his  grandmo- 
ther Queen  Eleanor  in  the  town  of  Mirabel;  the 
fiege  was  fo  clofely  prefled,  that  the  Queen  was 
obliged  to  retire  into-  the  caflle ;  John,  hearing  of 
his  mother's  danger,  haftened  with  an  army  to 
her  relief.  An  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between 
the  royalifts  and  befiegers,  in  which  the  king  was 
victorious  :  Arthur  and  a  great  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  taken  prifoners.  John  was  fo  elated 
at  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  that  he  wrote  to 
Jbis  barons  a  .particular  and  very  exulting  account  x>f 
his  fuccefs,  in  terms  not  unlike  thofe  we  read 
of  in  a  letter  from  a  modern  victorious  monarch 
to  4iis  ministers  of  /late,  commanding  them  to  give 
God  thanks  and  rejoice,  at  his  .fuccefs.  The  king 
endeavoured,  by  all  manner  of  foothing  arts,  to 
win  over  his  nephew  to  his  party,  by  fetting  forth 
to  him  the  mighty  advantages  of  his  compliance ; 
but  the  young  inexperienced  prince  not  only  trea- 
ted his  uncle's  offers  of  friendihip  with  difdain, 
but  imprudently  infilled  upon  his  reftorin-g  to  him 
the  crown  of  England,  which  he  had  ufurpcd. 
And  the  writer  of  the  old  play  puts  -into  the  mouth 
of  Arthur,  when  he  is  requeikd  by  his>  u^cle  to 
depend  upon  Liai,  . 

C    2  ARTHUR. 
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ARTHUR, 

Might  htth  prevailed,  not  right;  for  I 

Am  king  of  England,  though  you  wear  the  diadem. 

Upon  this  behaviour  of  Arthur,  John  confined  him 
in  the  caflle  of  Falaife. 

K      ING. 

Sec  thou  (hake  the  b»gt   of  hoarding  abboti. 

"In  that  play  there  is  a  ridiculous  fcene,  where 
Falconbridge,  in  the  rifling  of  a  convent,  calls 
upon  a  frier  to  open  his  cherts  and  produce  his 
treafure :  he  obeys,  and,  in  the  unlocking  of  one 
of  them,  a  mod  beautiful  nun  unexpectedly  jumps 
out :  me  promifes  to  open  another  cheft,  where 
abundance  of  real  treafure  was  to  be  found;  but, 
upon  the  unlocking  ofs  one,  a  lufty  frier  proves  to 
be  the  promifed  gold.  This  farcical  fcene,  which 
Shakfpeare  has  judicioafly  avoided,  muft  have  en- 
tertained the  audience  at  a  time  when  the  Refor- 
mation was  newly  eftablimed  on  the  ruins  of  Po- 
.pery. 

I  do  not  recollect  a  third  a&,  in  any  tragedy  of 
Shakfpeare,  fo  rich  in  fcenes,  where  pity  and  ter- 
ror diftrefs  the  foul  of  man,  and  govern  it  by  turns 
with  equal  influence,  as  this  of  king  John.  The 
interview  between  John  and  Hubert,  where  the 
king'folicits  Hubert,  more  by  looks  and  action  than 
'by  words,  to  murder  his  nephew  Arthur,  is  in  the 
1  opinion  of  every  man  of  tafte,  fuperior  to  all  praife. 
A  late  editor  of  Maflinger  has  indeed  called  upon 
the  reader  of  a  fcene  between  Sforza  and  Fran- 
cifco,  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to  compare  it  with 
this  between  John  and  Hubert,  and  boldly  ap- 
peals to  his  judgment  for  the  decifion. 

The  fcene  in  Maflinger  is  well  conceived  and  high- 
ly finimcd;  but  the  lightning  itfelf  is  not  brighter 
or  quicker  in  its  fkfti,  nor  more  affonifhing  in  its 

effeds, 
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efFe&s,  than  the  fublime  and  penetrating  flrokes 
of  Shakfpeare.  In  Maflinger,  eloquent  language 
and  unbroken  periods  give  eafy  affiftance  to  the 
fpeaker,  and  calm  and  undifturbed  pleafure  to  the 
hearer:  In  Shakfpeare,  the  abrupt  hints, .  half-fpo- 
ken  meanings,  hefitating  paufes,  paffionate  inter- 
ruptions, and  guilty  looks,  require  the  utrnofl  (kill 
of  theadors  while  they  alarm  and  terrify  the  fpec- 
tator. 

From  Colley  Gibber's  long  experience,  -and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  flage,  we  might  have  ex- 
pe&ed  that  he  would  have  confldered  this  fcene 
as  a  fiicred  thing,  and  have  given  confequence  to 
his  Papal  Tyranny  by  tranfcribing  it  whole  and  un- 
touched. But  Colley's  confidence  in  his  abilities 
was  extreme;  and  he  has  not  only  mixed  his  cold 
crudities  and  profaic  offals  with  the  rich  food  of- 
Shakfpeare,  but  has  prefumed  to  alter  the  oecono- 
my  of  the  fcene  by  fuperfluous  incident:  for  John- 
defires  Hubert  to  draw  the  curtain,  that  he  may 
unfold  his  meaning  to  him  in  the  dark;  and  Hub- 
bert  exacts  an  exculpatory  warrant  from  him  to 
put  \rthur  to  death.  In  this  latter  management 
he  has  borrowed  from  Sforza  a  writing*  figned  by 
him,  to  warrant  the  putting  Marcelia  to  deaitu 

KING         JOHN. 

—————If  the  midnight-bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brtzen  mouth, 

Sound  Mf  unto  the  drowfy  race  of  night, 

Mr.  Steevensj  after  having  formerly  efpoufed " 
the  old  reading  of  "Sound  on  unto,"  &c.  very 
candidly  doubts  the  (Irength  of  his  argument,  and 
with  greater  probability  fuppofes  that  one  finglc 
notice  of  a  bell  is  more  appofite  ta  the  purpofe  of 
the  king. 

There  is  not;  in  all  poetry,  perhapf ,  a  great- 
er inftance  of   the   aftoniming  and  fublime   effe£k 
of   found,    produced  by.  a  fingle  worda  than  in 
G  3 
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Dante's  Inferno.  Thn  awful  fentence  of  the  Judge, 
in  the  lafl  great  day,  fays  that  author,  will  found  for 
ever  in  the  ears  of  the  damned*.  This  he  exprefles 
byRiMBOMBA  in  jEternum. 

The  feveral  a&ors  of-  John,  in  this  fcene,  had  their 
different  and  appropriated  mares  of  merit.  Quin's  voice 
and  manner  of  acting  were  well  adapted  to  thefitua- 
tion  and  bufinefs  of  it.  His  folemn  and  articulate 
•whifperings  were  like  foft  notes  in  mufic,  which 
fummon  our  deepeft  attention  ;  but,  whether  the 
action  did  not  correfpond  with  the  words,  or  the 
look  did  not  aflift  the  fpeech  and  action,  the  effect 
>vas  not  perfectly  produced.  If  ever  Garrick's 
quick  intelligence  of  eye  and  varied  a£bion  failed 
him,  it  was  here.  Through  the  whole  fcene,  his 
art  was  too  vifible  and  glaring ;  his  inclination  and 
fear  were  not  equally  fufpended ;  the  hefitations  of 
a  man  big  with  murder  and  death  were  not  happi- 
ly and  fublimely  exprefled 

Of  Moflbp,  juftice  requires  me  to  fay,  that  he 
was  nearer  in  feeling  the  throes  of  a  guilty  mind, 
and  in  conveying  them  to  his  auditors,  than  either 
Quin  or  Garrick.  In  my  memoirs  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
I -have  endeavoured,  though  faintly,  to  do  juftice 
to  the  (kill  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  in  this  fcene, 
bore  away  the  palm  from  all  competitors. 

LADY          CONSTANCE. 

No  !  I  dtfie  all  comfort  !    til  redicfs  I 

The  grief,  anguifli,  and  defpair^  of  a  mother, 
are  no  where  fo  naturally  conceived  and  fo  pathe- 
tically exprefled,  as  in  theConflance  of  Shakfpeare. 
The  Clytemneftra,  Hecuba,  and  Andromache,  of 
Euripides*  though  juftly  admired  characters,  have 
not  thofe  affecting  touches,  thofe  heart-rending 
exclamations  of  maternal  diftrefs,  with  which 

Conftance 

*  Depart  from  m«,  ye  oirfcd,  into   evcrlafting  fire,    prepared 
for  the  Devil  aid  his  aogcis.     Matthew    XXY    41. 
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Conftance  melts  the' audience  into  tears.  The  mo- 
dern imitations  of  the  ancients  are  ftill  more  feeble. 
Nor  can  Creufa  or  Merope  approach  the  fub- 
lime  pathos  of  our  inimitable  poet. 

LADY          C    O    N    S    T     A    N    C     E. 

Oh  amiable  lovely  death  ! 

This  noble  apoftrophe  to  death  is  fuperior  to  that1 
fine  invocation  .of  the  chorus  in  the  fupplicants  cf* 
jEfchylusto  trie  fame  power. 

O'lhou,  affigncd  the  wretch's  friend., 
To  bid  his  miferies  end, 
And  in  oblivion's  balm  to  fteep  his  woe, 
Come,  gentle  death,  ere  that  fad  hour 

Which  drags  me  to  the  nuptial  bed, 
And  let  me  find,   in  thy  foft  power, 
'   A  refuge  from  the  force  I  dread. 

POTTER'S  ^SCHYLUS. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  Mrs,  Gibber's 
uncommon  excellence  in  Conitance.  It  was  in- 
deed her  moft  perfect  character.  When  going  off 
the  ftage,  in  this  fcene,  me  uttered  the  words, 

O  Lord  !    my  boy  ! 

with  fuch  an  emphatical  fcream  of  agony,  as  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  heard  her. 

This  admirable  aclrefs,  during  the  reprefentati- 
on  of  this  tragedy  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
about  the  year  1750,  was  fuddenly  taken  ill. 
The  play  was,  however  announced  in  the  bills. 
Mrs.  Woffington,  who  was  ever  ready  to  mew  her 
refpect  to  the  public  and  her  willingnefs  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  of  her  employer,  came  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  pit,  ready  drefled  for  the  cha^ 
rafter  of  Confrance,  and  offered  with  the  permif- 
fion  of  the  audience,  to  fupply  Mrs.  Cibber's 
place  for  that  night.  The  fpe&ators,  inftead  of 
meeting  her  addrefs  with  approbation,  Teemed 
C  4  to 
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to  be  entirely  loft  in  furprize.  This  unexpected 
reception  fo  embarrafled  her,  that  (he  was  prepar- 
ing to  retire ;  when  Ryan,  who  thought  they  only 
wanted  a  hint  to  roufe  them  from  their  infenfibi- 
lity,  a(ked  them  bluntly  if  they  would  give  Mrs. 
Woffington  leave  to  a&  Lady  Conftance  ?  The 
audience,  as  if  at  once  awakened  from  a  fit  of  le- 
thargy, by  repeated  plaudits  ftrove  to  make  amends 
for  their  inattention  to  the  moft  beautiful  woman 
ihat  ever  adorned  a  theatre. 


CHAPTER    V. 

' 

M  Unginterviiv  of  Hubert  and  ArtMr^—Whofrfi 
introduced  the  practice  of  burning  out  eyes  in  Eng- 
land.—Good  ejfefts  of  the  Great  Charter. — Huma- 
nity of  ah  ekltcutiGner.—Marlow,  in  the  Jlory 
of  John.)  nearer  to  hiftory  than  Shakfpeafe.—* 
Hubert  overcome  by  Arthur. — Mar/otv  a  competitor 
with  Shakjpeare—Paffage  from  Marloiv. — Pafft- 
cns  of  the  audience  during  the  fcene  between  Arthur 
and  Hubert.— King  John  crqwned  four  times.— 
Method  of  doing  homage. — ^The  king's  apprehen- 
fans.— -Scene  of  recrimination.— 3  he  federal  aflors 
of  John  compared.— Shakf pear c  the  poet  of  paint- 
ers—Afhrs  of  Huberts  char  after  dejcrifred — Anec- 
dote of  <j£uin  and  Bridgwaier.—i>DifcuJfion  &f 
John's  guilt  refpe fling  the  death  of  Arthur. 

THE  interview  between  Arthur  and  Hubert* 
in  the  fourth  act,  involves  a  fubjeft  fo  terri- 
ble to  the  imagination,  that  it  requires  more  than 
common  fkill  and  delicacy,  in  thfc  writer,  to  treat 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  fliock  the  reader, 
nbr  fill  the  fpeftatbr  with  horror.  The  cuftom 
of  putting  out  a  perfon's  eyes  was  unknown  to 
$uc  Britifh,  Saion^  and  I  believe,  our  Danifh,  an^ 

ceftors. 
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ceftors.  -  The  cruel  pra&ice  of  burning  out  the 
eye  was  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
That  royal  ruffian,  (I  cannot  afford  him  a,  fofter 
name,)  we  are  affured  by  hiftorians,  punifhed  thfe 
killing  of  a  boar,  a  deer,  or  even  a  hare,  in  his 
own  forefts,  (which  were  fo  widely  extended  that 
they  contained  almoft  a  twelfth  part  of  the  king- 
dom,) with  the  lofs  of  the  offender's  eyes.  The 
immediate  fucceflbrs  of  this  tyrant  did, not  abolijfo 
this  inhuman  praftice.  The  great  charter,  extort- 
ed from  John  by  his  barons,  contributed  to  make 
man  more  placid  and  humane,  as  well  as  generous 
and  free.  . 

Shakfpeare  has  generally  not  only  adhered  to  th« 
plot  of  the  old  play,  but  has  borrowed  feveral 
fentiments  from  it.  We  may  fafely  trull  to  the 
opinion  of  the  accurate  and  induftrious  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  who  fuppofes  Mario w  to  have  been  the 
aut  hor ;  for  the  verification  of  the  old  pjay  refem- 
bles  his  more  than  that  of  any  other  writer. 
He  has  certainly  more  clofely  followed  hiftory  than 
Shakfpeare;  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  alfo  had 
read  che-fame  hiftorian ;  for  the  fpeech  x>f  the  ex- 
ecutioner, who  declares  himfelf  well  plea  fed  tti  be 
abfent  from  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthuiysjudicioufly^ 
borrowed  from  a  paflage  in  Hollingmead.  John,  hav- 
ing determined,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  putvfm  ne- 
phew to  death,  tampered  with  certain  perfons, 
whom  he  tempted  by  the  liopes  of  reward,  to  ex- 
ecute his  purpofe.  Some  treated  his  proposals  with 
difdain  and  horror:  others  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plifh  the  deed.  The  cries  and  ftruggles  of  the 
young  prince  brought  Hubert  to  them ;  who,  hav- 
ing difmiffed  the  ruffians,  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  tears  of  the  unhappy  Arthur,  to  promifc  that 
he  would  fave  and  protect  him.  In  order  to  ef- 
fect this,  he  gave  out  that  he  \va$.dcad;  and, 
C  5 
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frill  better  to  carry  on  the  deceit,  the  burial  fer- 
vice  was  performed  for  him.  Thus  far  the  hif- 
torian. 

Notwithftanding  that  our  author,  in  this 
fcene,  unluckily  falls  into  his  old  fond  habit  of  quib- 
bling'and  playing  upon  words,  yet  the  ftrong  plead- 
ings of  Arthur,  in  the  natural  language  of  youth- 
ful innocence  in  diftrefs,  will  touch  the  heart  of 
fevery  reader.  To  place  Marlow  as  a  competitor 
to  Shakfpeare,  would  revolt  the  mind  of  any  reader; 
yet,  in  this  fcene,  he  is  no  contemptible  an~ago- 
nift:  the  former  is  more  affecting  :  the  latter  more 
eloquent.  Some  lines  in  Arthur's  fpeech  to  Hubert,, 
after  reading  the  warrant  for  his  death,  ought  not 
to  be  loft. 

ARTHUR. 

Hearen  weeps,  the  faints   do    (bed  c  elc  dial  tears  ? 
They  fear  t by  fall,  and  cite  thcc  with  remorfc  : 
T'-ey  knock  thy  confcieoce,  moving  pity  there, 
Willing  to  fence  thee  from  the  rage  of  hell  : 
Hell  !   Hubert !    Truft  me,  all  the  plagues  of  hell 
Hang  on  the  performance  of  this  damned  deed 
„      This  feal,  the  warrant  of  the    body's  blifs, 
Infureth  Satan   chieftain  of  thy  foul 
Subfcribc  not,  Hubert  !  Give  not  God's  part  away  ! 
I  fpeak  not  only  for  my  eyes  privilege, 
The  chief  exterior  that  I  would  enjoy  ; 
But  for  thy  peril^  far  beyond  my  pain, 
Thy  fwcet  fourt    lofs,  more  than  my    eyes  lack, 
A  caufc  internal  and  eternal  too  : 
Advife  thce,  Hubeit,  for  the  cafe  is  hard 
To  Jofe  falvation  for  a  kiqg's  rewa.  d. 

Hubert  not  feeming  to  be  moved,  Arthur  fub- 
mits,  and  bids  him  obey  his  orders  ;  but  ftill  en- 
deavours to  affe£t  him  withran  imprecation. 

Ye  rolling  eyes,*  whofe  fupcrficies  yet 
I  do  bch'oLd  with  eyes  that  nature  lent, 
'Send  foith  the  terror  of  your  mover's  frown 

To 
*  Orbs, 
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To  wreak  my  wrongs  upon  my  murderers, 
That  rob  me  of  your  fair  reflecting  view. 
Let  hell  to  them,  as  earth  they  wifh  to  me, 
Be  dark  and  direful. guerdon  of  their  guilt  ! 
Delay   not,  Hubert,  my  orifons  are  ended  ; 
Begin,  I  pray  thee,  reave  me  of  my  fight : 
But  to  perform  a  tragedie  indeed, 
Conclude  the   period  with  a  mortal  ftab  t 

Colley  Gibber  has  done  lefs  injury  to  Shakfpeare, 
in  this  fcene,  than  in.  any  other  of  the  play.  Nay, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  he  has  heightened  the  an- 
guim  of  Hubert  by  a  very  fine  and  affe&ing  inci- 
dent. This  man,  after  giving  a  folemn  promife 
to  his  royal  mailer  that  he  would  put  his  nephew 
to  death,  ..inftantiy  prepares  toaccomplifh  the  deed  ; 
but,  as  he  is  going  about  it,  he  overhears  the 
prince  putting  up  his  prayers  to  heaven  for  him. 
To-  hear'the  innocent  victim  praying  for  his  (laugh- 
terer  daggers  his  refolution,,  and  throws  ^him  into 
an  agony. 

Ha  !  what  is  that  I  heai  ! 
Diftra&ion  to  my  icni'e  !  He  prays  for  me  ! 
For  Hubert  !  who  has  made  his  chains  fit  eafy  { 
And  thanks  high  heaven  he  has  fo  kind  a  keeper  {     : 
\Vhat  means  this  damp  relu&ance  on  my  browf  ? 
Thefe  trembling  nerve?  >    Tais  ague  in  my  blood  >    • 

h  had  been  well  if  Gibber  had  ffopt  here  :  but  he 
goes  on  ta  compare  that  which  will  bear  no  com- 
panion, the  ftab  of  the  aflaflin  with  the  wound 
which  the  brave  man  gives  and  receives  in  the 
field  of  battle.  But  let  me  not  rob  him  of  any 
.jurt  claim  to  merit.  He  puts  a  thought  into  the 
mouth  of  Arthur,  which,  though  not  unobvious,  is 
exceedingly  touching,  from  the  fituAiion  of  the 
character.  Hubert  enjoins  Arthur  to  give,  under 
his  ha-nd,.  a.  formal  acknowledgment  that  his  death 
; voluntary  and  inflicted  by  hit.  own  hand. 

.    ARTHUR, 
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ARTHUR. 

•  Muft  I  do  raorc  than  die  !  O  mercy  !  raercy  f 

H    t    B    E    R    T. 
Sopprcfs  tfey  voice,  or  thou  art  days  in  dying. 

ARTHUR; 

I  will,  O  fpare  me,  Hubert,  but  a  moment  ! 
But  while  I  call  once  more  on  heaven.     tndccE 
¥ll  not  be  loud,  alas  !   I  *ee'd  ifst  litre  / 

faf  Heating  fgh  it   hearj  in  betivek. 


The  paflions  of  the  audience,  during  this  terri- 


and    fear, 


f 


Ible  fcene,  are  fufpended  between  hope 
between  apprehenfion  of  the  prince's  death  and  ex- 
be&ation  of  Hubert's  remorfe.  It  is  with  pleafure 
1  have  obferved  a  thoufand  melting  eyes  refume 
their  luftre,  when  Hubert  quits  the  bloody  pur- 
pdfe  anci  embraces  fhe  child. 

Ifhe  coronation   of  John  follows. 

Weak  princes  are  ever  fufpicious  of  t'rre  loyalty 
of  their  fubje®s;  Jo»hn,  who  was  confcious 
of  his  demerit,  'fefolved  to  fence  himfelf  with 
the  vows'sWd  promifes  of  his  fubjeas,  by  their 
repeated .oattis  and  ads  of  allegiance.  In  this, 
he  mamferted  more  confidence  \\\  the  integrity  of 
his  people  than  he  ought.  For  he  who  flagrant- 
ly violates  his  own  mod  folcrnn  adjuration  when 
he  is  crowned,  by  which  he  bine's  hirrifeff  to  up- 
hotd  the  liVvs  in  their  full  force,  and  to.  maintain 
the  rights  of  his  people,  emancipates  them  from 
their  obligations.  John  was  crowned  no  lefs  rhan 
four  times;  once  from  the  paltry  fpirit  of  revenge 
agatrrft  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whom 
he  hoped  to  involve  in  confiderable  expence,  by  the 
archbifhop's  i-ncurring  the  neceflary  charges  at- 
tending the  ceremony.  But  the  great  motive  for 
thefe  frequent  coronations  and  other  folemn  aflem- 
blics  was  4iis  receiving  homage  from  his  vaflals, 

his 
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his  barons,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil ;  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  feated  upon  hii 
throne,  in  his  royal  robes,  with  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  furrounded  by  his  fpiritual  and  tempo- 
ral nobles,  the  king  beheld  his  greatefl  prelates 
and  moft  powerful  barons,  uncovered  and  unarm- 
ed, upon  their  knees.  In  that  humble  pofture, 
they  put  both  their  hands  between  his.  and  folemn- 
ly  promifed  "To  be  his  liegemen  of  life  and 
limb,  and  worldly  worfhip ;  to  bear  faith  and 
truth  to  him,  to  live  and  die  with  him,  againft  all 
manner  of  men." 

By  this  facred  promife,  given  before  all  the 
world,  our  monarchs  imagined  they  could  fecura 
the  fidelity  and  allegiance  of  thofe  whom  they  de- 
termined to  injure,  perfecute,  and  opprefs. 

The   conduct  of  the  plot,  in   the    fourth    a&, 
and  efpecially  that  part  of  it  which    follows   the 
difcourfe  upon  the   new  coronation,  is  very  judici- 
ous.    The  king's  fuppofed  fecurity,    arifing  from 
this   oftentatious  piece   of  pageantry,    is  fuddenly 
fhaken  to  the  foundation  by  the  news  of  Arthur's 
death,  and  the  ftrong  reproaches   and  confequent 
defertion    of  the  barons   thereupon.     The  land- 
ing of  the  French  adds  to  the    king's  perplexity, 
which  is  not  diminished  by  the  hermit's  prophecy, 
'  That  ere  Afcenfion-day   he  would  give  up  his 
crown.'     In  all  the  diftra&ed  hurry  of  a  man  alar- 
med and   terrified,  John   difpatches  Falconbridge 
after   the   lords  to  foothe  them,  if  poflible,  and 
bring  them  to   his  prefence.      Hubert,  now  left 
alone  with  the  king,  endeavours  to  magnify  his  ap- 
prehenfions  by  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  by  pro- 
phecies, and  by  urging  the  univerfal  difcontent  of 
the  people,  all  owing  to  Arthur's  death.     This  is 
artfully  contrived  to  reconcile  the  king  to  Hubert's 
breaking  his  promife  in  faving  the  fife  of  the  young 
prince.     The  upbraidings  of   John,— who  endea- 
vours to  apply  balm  to  his    own  wounded  con- 

fciencc 
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fcience  by  recrimination  on  the  enormous  guilt  of 
his  inftrument,  whom  he  dcfcribes  as  an  ugly  mon- 
fler,  formed  by  nature  for  aftv  of  villany — ^Hu- 
bert's feizing  the  proper  moment  when  the  king's 
paflion  is  at  an  ebb,  and  reftoring  his  peace  by  a 
(ingle  word,  with  art  artful,  though  falfe,  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  innocence— Thefe  are  fuch  paint- 
ings of  the  paifionsj  and  their  operations,  on  the 
human  mind,  as  no  other  writer,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, I  fuppofe,  was'acquainted  with. 

To  enter  into  a  long  criticifm  upon  the  feveral 
merits  of  the  actors  who  have  reprefented  the  laft 
mafterly  fcene  between  the  king  and  Hubert  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable.     It  is  not  indeed  load- 
ed with  difficulty,  like    the   former,    between   the 
fame   perfons  in  the   third  aft.     There   the  paffi- 
ons  were  over-awed,  and  durfl  not  ftiew  themfelves 
in  full  day,  but   fought   for  a   cover    in   nods   and 
fhrugs,  fearful  looks,  disjointed  phrafes,  and  broken 
fenlences:  here  they  burft  out  with  the  vehemence 
of  a   torrent,  and    Nature  is   permitted  to  fpeak 
her     own    language    with     aflonifhing     rapidity. 
Thofe   a&ors  who   were  happy   in  the  bell-toned 
voices,  if  they  had  any  (kill,  were  fare  to  excel. 
Delane  and  Moflbp  wanted  neither  fire    nor  force 
to  exprefs  anger,  rage,  and  refentmeht,  with  truth 
and  vigour.     Sheridan  and  Quin,  endowed  with  lefs 
power,  were  obliged  to   fupply  that  requifite   by 
art.     Here  Garrick  reigned  triumphant  :    he  was 
greatly  fuperior  to  them  all.     His  action  was  more 
animated ;    and   his  quick    tranfitions   from    one 
paffion    to  another    gave     an    excellent     portrait 
of    the   turbulent    and  diflra£ted  mind    of    John. 
When  Hubert  ihewed  his  warrant  for  the  death  of 
Arthur,  faying  to  him,  at  the  fame  time, 

Here  is  your  hand  and  feal  for  what  I  did, 

Garrick    fnatched   the    warrant   from    his  hand; 
and,  grafping  it  hard/  in  an  agony  of  defpair  and 

horror, 
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horror,  he  threw  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  felf- 
convi&ed  of  murder,  and  (landing  before  the  great 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead  to  anfwer  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  divine  command!  Mr.  Rumney,  we  are 
toldbyDr.Potter,calls./Efchylusthepoetofthepaint- 
ers:  Shakfpeare  has  furely  as  jufta  title  to  that  appel- 
lation as  any  poet,  ancient  or  modern.  The  tra- 
gedy of  King  John  would  fupply  the  fineft  mate- 
rials for  difplaying  the  (kill  of  our  moft  eminent 
painters. The  two  fcenes  in  the  third  and  fourth  a&, 
between  John  and  Hubert,  merit  the  noble  pencil 
of  a  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  or  a  Weft.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Penny,  has  given  the  public  fome  valuable 
paintings  from  Shakfpeare,  and  particularly  an 
exa6fc  picture  of  the  fmith  and  the  tailor,  as  der 
fcribed  by  Hubert. 

I  faw  a  fmith  (land  with  his  hammer  thus, 
With  eager  hade  fwallowing  &  tailor's  news,  &c. 

Hubert  is,  by  the  poet,  made  a  principal  agent  in 
the  play,  and  requires  no  fmall  art  in  the  acting. 
The  feveral  players  whom  I  have  feen  in  Hubert, 
Bridgwater,  Berry,  and  Benfley,  very  fkilfully 
difplayed  the  various  paflions  incidental  to  the  part. 
Quin  was  fo  pleafed  with  Bridgwater,  (who  follow- 
ed at  the  fame  time  the  different  trades  of  coal- 
feller  and  player,)  that,  upon  going  into  the  Green- 
room, after  the  fcene  in  the  fourth  a6r,  he  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  thanked  him,  telling  him 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  drawn  his  attention  from 
his  coal-wharf  to  the  ftage  ;  "  for  fometimes,  you 
know,  Bridge,  that,  in  the  midft  of  a  fcene,  you 
are  thinking  of  meafuring  out  a  bufhel  of  coals  to 
fome  old  crone,  who  you  are  fearful  will  never 
pay  you  for  them." 

Arthur's  death,  by  a  fall  from  the  walls  of 
Northampton-cattle,  follows  the  important  fcene 
of  Hubert  and  Arthur.  As  the  death  of  this  young 
prince  is  made  of  great  jconfequencein  the  tragedy, 
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it  will  not  be  an  idle  bufmefs  to  enter  into  a  fhort 
and  impartial  difcuffion  of  that  fhare  of  guilt  which 
may  be  juftly  imputed  to  King  John,  for  fo  atro- 
'cious  an  adion  as  the  murder  of  his  nephew. 

From  the  concurring  testimony  of  hiftorians  who 
had  the  bed  opportunity  to  know  the  truth,  it  is 
paft  doubt  that  Arthur  was  either  killed  by  an  ex- 
prefs  order  of  his  uncle,  or  (lain  by  the  king's  own 
hand.  Hume,  an  hiflorian  not  likely  to  take  things 
upon  trufl,  and  always  a  ready  vindicator  of  roy- 
alty, charges  the  king  himfelf  with  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  bloody  deed;  with  ftabbing  him, 
and  then  fattening  a  (lone  to  his  body,  and  throw- 
ing it  into  the  river  Seine.  The  report  of  his 
dying  by  a  fall  from  the  walls  of  his  prifon  was, 
in  all  probability,  fpread  by  John  and  his  agents; 
and  Shakfpeare  has  laid  hold  of  it  as  an  hillorical 
incident  beft  fuked  to  .his  purpofe. 

All  writers  on  this  period  report,  that  eve- 
ry body  was  {buck  with  horror  at  the  inhuman 
deed ;  and  that,  from  that  moment,  the  king  was 
eietefted,  and  his  authority  over  his  people  and 
barons  rendered  very  precarious*  The  world  has 
ever  loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  wretched  John, 
as  the  moft  execrable  of  men,  for  this  murder* 
To  be  well  afiured  that  he  merited  the  odium  which 
fell  upon  him  in  confequence  of  the  a&ion,  we 
ought  to  inquire  into  that  predicament  in  which 
the  king  and  his  nephew  flood  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

Although  the  feudal  fyflem  had  admitted  the  right 
of  inheritance  by  lineal  defcent  in  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe,  it  was  not  fo  eflablifhed  in  England. 
From  the  conquefl  of  John,  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  there  had  been  no  lefs  than 
three  fucceflfions  to  the  crown,  without  any  regard 
to  the  right  of  reprefentation.  John's  title,  as 
there  was  no  law  againfl  himy  was  as  good  as  Ar- 
thur's, and  the  will  of  King  Richard  in  his  favour 

rendered 
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rendered  it  ftronger.  Befides,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, having  acknowledged  John  for  their  fovereign, 
put  an  end  to  all  farther  doubts  with  refpect  to  his 
validity  of  claim.  Lady  Conftance  and  her  fon 
Were  fo  well  fatisfied  with  John's  right  to  the 
throne  of  England,  that  they  both  refided  for  fome 
time  in  his  court.  The  policy  of  Philip,  king  of 
France,  who  contrived  to  alarm  the  prince  and  his 
mother  for  their  fafety,  caufed  them  to  leave  Eng- 
land with  terror,  and  to  throw  themferves  under  his 
protection ;  and  this,  I  believe,  was  the  ruin  of 
Arthur ;  for  Philip  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
ufe  him  as  an  instrument  in  his  hands  to 
difrurb  John.  The  young  prince  was  now  become 
the  profefled  rival  of  his  uncle,  a  competitor  for 
the  crown  of  England,  as  well  as  a  claimant  of 
all  the  dominions  which  our  kings  at  that  time  en- 
joyed in  France. 

Arthur,  when  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Mirabel,  was  fo  far  from  liftening  to  the  reafon- 
able  advice  of  his  uncle,  who  intreated  him  to  for- 
fake  the  king  of  France,  and  depend  upon  him, 
promifing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  protect  him  in 
his  due  rights  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  that  he 
very  imprudently  and  haughtily  put  the  king  to  de- 
fiance ;  nay>  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  fo  far  tran- 
fported  by  pafllon  as  to  tell  his  uncle,  "  That,  to 
the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  he  would  never  ceafe 
feeking  occafion  to  be  revenged  of  him*."  Not- 
withftanding  all  this  provocation  of  Arthur,  no 
man  will  be  fo  daring  or  wicked  as  to  juftify  his 
murder ;  but  fure  the  cafe  will  admit  of  confidera- 
ble  mitigation. 

Queen  Ifabel,  who  caufed  her  hufband,  Edward 
II.  to  endure  a  moft  painful  and  mocking  death, 
may  be  juftly  charged  with  much  greater  aggra- 
vation of  guilt.  So  may  Henry  IV.  who  depofed, 
and  ftarved  to  death,  his  lawful  fdvereign,  Richard 

II. 

*  Rtpin,  Life  of 
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II.  So  may  Richard  III.  who  made  away  with 
his  nephews,  King  Edward  V.  and  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  his  brother :  yet  the  clamour  againft 
thefe  delinquents  has  not  been  fo  outrageous  as 
that  againft  King  John.  After  all,  we  may  with- 
great  probability,  in  this  cafe,  make  the  fame  ob* 
fervation  as  Livy  did  upon-  the  murder  of  Cicero- 
by  Mark  Antony :  "  That  Cicero  met  with  the- 
fame  fate  from  Antony,  which  he  would  have  in- 
fiifted  upon  him  if  he  had  fallen  into  his  power*. 
Arthur's  vehement  expreflion  of  anger  and  refent- 
ment,  when  a  prifoner  to  John,;  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  he  would  have-  gratified-  his  revenge- 
to  the  height,  if  his  uncle  had  fallen  into  his> 
hands. 

A  Dramatic  Mifcellany  will,  I  hope,  permit 
fuch  an  inveftigation  of  fa£t  as  relates  to  a  princi- 
pal character.  This,  indeed,  is  one  main  point  I 
have  in  view;  and  it  Teemed  to  <  me  more  necefla- 
ry,  as  I  believe  John's  infamous  conduct  through 
his  whole  reign  has  hitherto  been  the  caufe  why 
the  queftion  of  Arthur's  death  has  not  been  more 
nearly  and  impartially  fcrutinized.  . 


Fragmentum  Livil,  torn,  ult.  ad  firs, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER.    VI. 

The  nobles  revolt  fa-  Louts,  Daupfiin  of  France.—- 
Falconbridge  viewing  the  dead  body  of  Arthur  >~— 
Variety  of  aflion  exafledby  Shakjpeare. — Beautiful 
image  in  a  fpeech  of  Falconbridge.— Remorfe  ex- 
plained*—Meaning  of  true  defence,  and  Do  not 
prove  me  fo, — Garrick,  in  look  and  aftion,  inferior 
to  'Tom  Walker.— Different  defer  iptions  of  the  Devil. 
— Hubert* s  character  not  fo  odious  as  reprefented  in 
the  play.— Noble  imagery  in  a  fpeech  of  Falcon- 
bridge. — Meaning  c/"unowed  intereft. — The  raven's 
bone. — Meaning  of  the  word  England. 

THE  remainder  of  the  fourth  aft  is  employed 
by  the  poet  to  quicken  the  revolt  of  the  peers 
and  their  jun&ion  with  Louis  the  dauphin,  who 
claims  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife  on  the  fai- 
lure of  Arthur.  The  fight  of  Arthur's  dead  body 
confirms  the  barons  in  their  refolution  of  joining 
their  forces  to  the  dauphin.  Falconbridge,  with 
his  ufual  intrepidity,  pleads  the  caufe  of  the  king  ; 
but  is  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  when  the  dead  body 
is  expofed  to  his-  view.  His  attitude  of  filent  grief 
and  furprife  is  well  implied  by  Salisbury's  quef- 
tions. 

SALISBURY. 

Sir  Richard,  what  thiflk  you  ?  Havt  you  beheld, 
Or  have  you  read  or  heard  ?  Or  could  you  think  > 
Or  do  you  almoft  think,  although  you  fee , 
That  you  do  fee  >  Could  tnought  without  this  objedl 
Form  fuch  another  ? 

By  thefe  feveral  interrogatories,  which  Falcon- 
bridge  is  in  no  hafle  to  anfwer,  the  reader  will  fee 
what  variety  of  action  Shakfpeare  exacts  from  the 
aftors  of  his  principal  characters,  and  what. op- 
portunities 
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portunities  he  gives  to  the  matters  of  their  profef- 
fion  to  difplay  their  abilities.  After  a  long  paufe, 
the  noble  paflion  of  Falconbridge  breaks  forth,  and 
he  calls  the  deed  by  its  proper  name. 

FALCONBRIDGI. 

tt  is  a  damned  aod  a  bloody  work. 

SALISBURY. 

TKrt  is  the  bloodied  fhame, 
The  wildcft  favagery,  the  vilefl  ftroke, 
That  ever  wall-eye'd  wrath  or  daring  rage 
Prefentcd  to  the  tears  of  fbft  rccnorfe. 

This  image  is  exceedingly  beautiful:  but  the 
word  remorfe  doefr  not,  in  thisc  pfece.,  mean  fmcere 
penitence  for  paft  crimes  or  rafh  actions,  but  i*^ 
term,  not  unufuai  with  our>  author,  to  fignify  deep 
forrow  or  violent  affi£lio,n,  independently  of  re- 
morfe arifing  from;  guilt.  .  Hubert  is  charged  with 
the  murder  .of.  ,  the/  Prince  ;  Salifbury  diaws  his 
fword  upon  rum-;  and  Hubert^,  fianding  upon  the 
defenfive,  rn^kes  ufe  of  an  expreilion,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  I  underfland  differently  from;  Shakf- 
commentator,  Dr.  Johnfon. 


H    U    B    E    R    T. 

norb«y«yo«,  Itfrtf,  forgtt  yourfelf,, 
N»r  tempt  the  danger  of  my.trme  defence. 

Dr.  Johnfon  interprets  true  defence  honeft  defence, 
or  defence  in  a  good  caufe;  and  certainly  the  words 
will  welf  adfrtit  of  that  fenfe  :  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  guarding  himfelfagainfl:  this  attempt  upon 
his  life,  Hubert  rather  intended  to  bring  the  earl  to 
a  fenfe  of  his  danger,  in  attacking  one  who  was 
well  {killed  in  fighting,  a  brave  man  and  a  fbldier, 
able  to  defend  himfelf  by  art  and  ftrength  as  well 
as  courage*  However,  I  am  not  wedded;  to  my 
epinion. 

B.A.I.  I  S  B  U  R  Y* 
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SALISBURY. 

Thov  art  a  murderer, 

H    U    B    £    R    T. 

Da  not  prove  me  f«. 

"  Do  not  make  me  a  murderer,  fays  Dr.  John* 
fon,  .by  compelling  me  to  kill  you."  I  rather 
believe,  "  Do  not  prove  mefo,"  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  Do  not  bring  me  to  a  trial,  or  to  the  proof 
of  it  ;  for  the  confequence  will  be,  that  yourfelf 
will  be  found  a  flanderer  and  a  liar.  I  believe  the 
phrafe  or  expreffion  of  "  Do  not  prove  me  fo"  ii 
to  be  found,  in  this  fenfe,  in  authors  of  Shakf- 
peare's  age. 

To  prevent  a  farther  fray,  Falconbridge  inter- 
pofes  between  Salifbury  and  Hubert;  and,  in  this 
fcene,  Mr.  Garrick,  notwithftanding  his  great 
power  of  action,  (from  the  deficiency  of  perfon, 
amongft  men  who  were  of  a  larger  fixe  than,him- 
felf,)  rendered  the  following  animated  (peech  of 
Falconbridge  unimportant  and  inefficient. 

SALISBURY. 

Stand  by,  or  I  (hall  gall  you,  Falconbridge, 

FALCONBRIDGJE. 
You  had  better  gall  the  Devil,  Salifbury. 
If  theu  but  frown  on  me,  or  ftir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hifty  fpleen  to  do  me  fliame, 
I'll  ftrike  thee  dead. 

When  Walker  uttered  thefe  words,  he  drew  his 
fword,  threw  himfelf  into  a  noble  attitude,  fternly 
knit  his  black  brows,  and  gave  a  loud  ftamp  with 
his  foot ;  infomuch  that,  pleafed  with  the  player's 
commanding  look  and  vehement  action,  the  au- 
dience confirmed  the  energy  of  his  conceptions  by 
their  approbation  of  applaufe.  Falconbridge,  not- 
•withftanding  his  defence  of  Hubert,  tells  him,  as 
foon  as  the  lords  are  departed,  that  he  fufpe£b4iini 
very  grievouflyj  and  farther: 

FALCON  BRIDGE. 
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FALCONER    IDG    E. 

There  is  not  Co  ugly  a  fiend  of  hel'., 

As  tho«  {halt  be,  if  thou  didft  kill  this  child. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  a  curious  note  on  this  paflage, 
from  a  book  printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU. 
where  we  are  told  that  the  deformity  of  the  con- 
demned, in  the  other  world,  is  proportioned  to  the 
degrees  of  guilt  in  this.  But  it  is  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  fpeaker  that  the  character  of  a  Devil's 
uglinefs  is  formed  here.  With  fome,  one  of  the 
largeft  fize,  with  branching  horns,  big  faucer  eyes, 
and  a  length  of  tail  is  the  m oft  deformed  and  odi- 
ous. But  the  brave  man  defines  his  Devil  by  giv- 
ing him  a  quantity  of  fpite  arid  malice,  of  which 
he  fuppofes  him  to  have  a  larger  (hare  than  his 
bVother  fiends.  So  one  of  Shakfpeare's  characters, 
fpeaking  of  his  hatred  to  his  enemy,  fays, 

Til  fight  with  him  with  all  the  malice 
Of  an  under-fiend. 

Hubert's  exculpation  of  himfelf  renders  his  cha- 
racter odious.  Not  content  with  denying  the  com- 
miiTion  of  the  murder,  which  he  might  have  ho- 
neftly  done,  he  fays,  in  exprefs  terms, 

If  I,  in  a&,  confent,  or  fin  of  theaght, 
Be  guilty  of  the  ftealing  that  fwcet  breath, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  his  impudent  affirmation  to 
the  king : 

Within  this  kofom  never  enter'd  yet 

The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought. 

Shakfpeare  has  drawn  this  man,  in  oppofition  to 
all  record,  in  a  vvorfe  light  than  he  needed  to  have 
done.  Colley  Cibbery  on  the  other  hand,  caufes 
Falconbridge  to  flab  Hubert,  on  the  accufation  of 
the  peers  and  the  fight  of  the  dead  body  of  Ar- 
thur,'without  farther  inquiry  into  his  guilt;  and 

Hubert, 
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Hubert,  dying,  owns  the  juftice  of  his  punifh- 
ment ;  for,  though  he  did  not  commit  the  murder, 
he  declares  that  he  once  intended  it. 

The  fpeech  of  the  Baftard,  which  concludes  the 
aft,  is  full  of  that  noble  imagery  peculiar  to  Shak- 
fpeare,  and  was  uttered  by  Garrick  with  great 
force. 

I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Steveens  has  hit  the  fenfe 
of  umwed intereft,  in  the  lines  that  follow: 


-And  England  now  is  left 


To  tog  and  fcramble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  K*iwV  intereft  of  proud  fwelling  ftate. 

Uwiued  intereft,  fays  this  commentator,  is  that 
which  has  no  claimer  to  own  it.  But  claimers 
there  were,  and  enough. 

By  England  I  underftand  John,  who  is  often  fo 
termed  by  himfelf,  and  the  king  of  France,  in  the 
fecond  a£r..  In  this  very  fpeech,  Arthur,  as  right- 
ful heir  to  the  crown,  is  likewife  called  England. 

How  eafy  doft  ta«  take  all  England  up  ! 

The  king  is  now  forced  to  fight  and  ftruggle  for 
that  dominion  which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  but 
which  he  does  not  now,  in  Shakfpeare's  phrafe, 
owe  or  poflefs. 

In  the  fame  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  by  lago  in 
Othello. 


•Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 


Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrup&  of  the  Eaft, 
Shall  med'cine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep 
Which  thou  ow'dft  yefteiday. 

OTHELLO,  Aft  IIL 

- Vafl  confuflon  waits, 

As  doth  a  raven  on  a  fick-fallett  beaft, 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrcfted  pomp. 

Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  not  only  faid 
to  hover  abcmt  the  carcafes  of  dying  animals,  in 

order 
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order  to  feafl  upon  them,  but  to  .attend  the  ,dif- 
fe&ion  of  deer  for  a  certain  morfel,  which  hunters 
ufed  formerly  to  call  the  r  averts  fane . 

The  following  paflage  is  tranfcribed  from  Tur- 
be  wile's  Book  of  hunting,  page  135. 

There  is  a  little  grtfile  which  is  upon  the  Jpqon  if 
the  brijkct,  which  we  call  the  raven's  bone,  bfcauje 
it  is  taft  up  to  the  crows  and  ravens  which  attend 
hunters^  and  I  have  feeny  in  fome  places  >  a  raven  J* 
accujlomed  to  /?,  that  jhe  would  never  fall  to  croak  and 
cry  for  it  all  the  while  you  were  breaking  up  the 
deer9  and  would  not  depart  till  jhe  had  it. 

.Wrejied pomp  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  by  greatnefs 
obtained  by  violence.  In  a  more  correft  writer, 
it  would  be  fo  underflood,  but  in  Shakfpeare's 
broad  and  ynconfined  language,  I  believe,  it  is 
different.  T.he  imminent  decay  of  wrefted  royalty, 
is  the  fpeedy  deftru&ion  of  a  king  whofe  power  is 
wrefted  from  him  .by  violence. 


sfi  \ 


• 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

John's  reftgnation  of  his  crown  to  the  pope.*— The  eon- 
fequences  of  an  interdift.— Inter  di£l  dejcribed.—* 
The  diftrefs  of  King  John.— He  is  obliged  to  rejtgn 
his  crown  a  fecond  time.— His  infenftbility  of  dij- 
grace. — He  refufes  to  grant  a  charter  of  liberty.'— 
The  pope  efpoufes  John's  caufe  againjl  Louis  of 
France,  who  calls  the  reftgnation  oj  his  crown  •oolun  - 
tary.— Peter  of  Pomfrefs  prophecy  accomplijbed.— 
He  and  his  Jon  executed. — The  humour  ef  Falcon- 
bridge  expires  with  the  dif grace  of  John. — Salif- 
bury's  noble  reluftance.—King  Philip  and  his  fon 
Louis  obliged  to  undergo  ptnance.—Reafon  why 
Shakfpeare  avoided  the  fubjeft  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter. — Garrick's  dying  fcene  of  John. — Shakfpeare^ 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  compared. — Remarka- 
ble quotation  from  The  Troublefome  Reign  of  King 
John. '—His  char  after  compared. — Why  more  odious 
than  any  other  Englifb  monarch.— Conjefiure  con- 
cerning the  original  aflors  of  King  John,— parti- 
cularly Hubert. — Mr.  Smith's  Falconbridge. 

THE  fifth  a&  of  this  play  opens  with  the 
mofl  difgraceful  event  which  could  poffibly 
befall  a  crowned  head  and  a  great  kingdom.  A 
powerful  monarch  refigning  his  crown  and  kingdom 
into  the  hands  of  an  imperious  prieft,  and  becom- 
ing his  vaflal  by  holding  his  dominions  from  him, 
and  paying  him  an  annual  tax,  was  a  new  and  af- 
tonifhmg  fight  to  John's  own  fubjecls,  and  to  all 
the  world.  Shakfpeare  has  connected  this  part  of 
John's  hiftory  with  the  death  of  Arthur,  concern- 
ing whom  the  king  interrogates  Falconbridge  after 
the  refignation;  but,  in  fe<5t,  ten  years  had  elapfed 
fmce  the  murder  of  Arthur.  A  feries  of  wicked 
and  tyrannical  actions  had  alienated  the  barons  of 
VOL.  L  D  the 
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he  realm  and  bulk  of  the  people  from  John  :  hit 
quarrel  with  the  pope  -had  involved  his  liibjecls  in 
all  the  miferies  of  an  interdict,  a  papal  ordinance 
which  deprived  the  pried:  of  his  functions,  and  the 
community  of  religious  worlhip :  the  churches 
were  mut  up:  neither  baptifm,  marriage,  nor  bu- 
rial, permitted,  except  in  particular  cafes  and  under 
certain  reflections.  I  give  the  reader  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  in  the  lines  of  Cibber,  in  his  Papal  Ty- 
ranny, which  agrees  pretty  exactly  with  Hume's 
tranfcript  of  that  anathema,  and  to  the  eternal 
ihame  of  the  man,  called  by  himfelf  the  Servant 
of  the  Servants  of  God,  wno>  in  a  mean  ilrug- 
gle  with  the  king  for  the  nomination  to  a  bifhop- 
ric,  deprived  a  whole  kingdom  of  temporal  and 
eternal  h^ppinefs,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power. 
Gibber's  lines  are  not  dignified  with  poetic  numbers, 
but  they  fufficiently  exprefs  the  pope's  malediction. 

•  O  never  was  a  .ftate  fo  terrible  ! 
Now  all  the  rites  of  holy  fan&ion  ccafe  ! 
Infants  unfprinkled  want  their  chriftian  name* ! 
Lovers,  in  vain  betrothed,  refwme  defpair,  '•-  ;    - 

Nor  find  a  prieft  to  fan&ify  their  vows  \ 
In  vain  the  dying  fmaer  groans  for  pardon  ! 
Even  penitence,  dcpriv'd  of  abfolution, 
In  all  the  agonies  of  fear,  expires  1 
Nor  after  death  has  at  his  grave  a  prayer, 
Or  for  his  parted  foul  a  requiem  fung. 

John  was  now  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
hated  and  deferted  by  his  fubje&s,  threatened  with 
an  invafion  from  France,  his  kingdom  groaning 
under  an  interdict,  himfelf  excommunicated,  and 
his  fubje&s  forbidden,  under  a  curfe,  to  pay  him 
obedience.  In  this  miferable  ftate  his  only  refuge 
was  fubmiflion  to  the  pope's  mercy. ;  and  this  could 
only  be  obtained  by  giving  up  to  him  his  crown  and 
.dignity.  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  (hrunk  from  the 
detefted  fubjecl;:  he  knew  the  juft  reprefentation  of 
/uch  an  event  would  be  fhocking  to  an  Englifh 

audience, 
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audience,  and  therefore  paflTes  it  over  with  as  much 
celerity  as  poflible. 

John  fays,  alter  delivering  his    crown  into  the 
legate's  hands, 

Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 


P    A    N    D    U    L    P    H. 


-Take  again, 


From  this  nay  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  fovereign  greatnefs  and  authority. 

This  (hameful  a£t,  which  rendered  the  king  as  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  he  had  be- 
fore made  himfelf  hateful  to  them,  wai  perform- 
ed with  great  ceremony,  fir/I  at  Dover,  before  an 
innumerable  multitnde  of  nobles,  bifhops,  -officers 
of  ftate,  and  all  forts  of  people.  The  contempt- 
uous behavioer  of  the  legate  mocked  all  who  were 
prefent,  though  no  man  had  the  boldnefs  to  re- 
fent  his  infolence,  or  check  his  pride,  except  the 
archbifhop  of  Dublin,  who  alone  ventured  to  in- 
cur the  difpleafure  of  the  Holy  See,  by  giving 
vent  to  .his  honefl  indignation.  But,  as  if  the  king 
and  kingdom  had  not  been  fufficiently  humbled  by 
this  moft  abject  act  of  John,  feme  time  after  he 
was  conllrained  to  make  another  refignation  of  his 
crown  and  kingdom  to  the  pope,  at  We'ftminftery 
befoie  all  the  peers  of  the  kingdom,  ecclefiaflical 
and  civil.  Here  he  figned  another  charter ;  which, 
to  render  it  more  authentic,  was  fealed  with  gold, 
the  firft  having  been  fealed  with  wax  only.  This 
the  king  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  legate, 
lor  die  ufe  of  his  mafler  the  pope. 

KING"        JOHN. 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience. 

King  John,  like  all  other  arbitrary  princes,  calls 
the  people's  feeking  redrefs,  from  opprefSon  and 
injuflice.,  treafon.  Had  he  condefcended  to  liften 

D   2  to 
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to  the  voice  of  equity  and  reafon,  he  need  not 
have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  yielding  his 
crown  to  the  pope.  But  this  prince,  who  never 
knew  the  art  of  gaining  the  affe&ions  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  'when  defired  by  the  barons  to  grant 
them  a  charter  of  equal  laws,  (fuch  as  the  people 
might  juftly  claim,  and  he  beflow  without  dimi- 
nifhing  his  prerogative,)  with  a  fcornful  fmile,  de- 
manded why  the  barons  did  not  alfo  afk  for  his  do- 
^minioris?  what  they  defired,  he  fa  id,  is  foot  ifh  and 
idle.  Then,  with  an  oath,  he  declared  he  would 
nevergranuhem  fuch  privileges  as  would  make  him 
a  (lave.  The  meaning  of  which  was,  that  he  in- 
lifted  upon  their  being  bound  to  obey  him  in  every 
thing,  and  himfelf  to  be  free  from  all  manner  of 
reftraint.  This  conduct  of  John  reduced  the  ba- 
rons to  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  Louis  the  dau- 
phin to  their  afliftance ;  as,  in  later  times,  the 
principal  men  of  the  kingdom  invited  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  redrefs  the  errors  of  King  James's 
government,  and  to  eftablifh  their  liberties  on  a 
Jure  foundation. 

P    A    N    D    U    L    P    H. 
.But,  iinte  yon  arc  a  gentle  convcrtite— 

It  is  obfervable  that,  from  the  time  of  John's 
fubmiflion  to  Rome,  the  language  of  that  court, 
refpefting  him,  was  greatly  altered.  He  who  had 
been  painted,  by  the  pope  and  his  adherents,  as  an 
impious  monfter,  ftained  with  the  worft  of  all 
vices,  and  more  efpecially  with  herefy  and  difobe- 
dience  to  the  holy  fee,  was  now  extolled  to  the 
fkies  as  the  beft  of  men,  and  the  moft  religious 
and  pious  of  all  princes. 

The  word  convertite  is  fo  eafily  derived  from 
wxvert,  that  Mr.  Steevens  needed  not  to  have 
Authenticated  it  from  Marldw.  It  is  no  uncorn- 
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mon  word  with  Shakfpeare  himfelf :  he  puts  it  in- 
to the  mouth  of  Jaques  in  As  you  like  it,  who 
wi  hes  to  converfe  with  a  tyrant  turned  a  peni- 
tent and  a  hermit ;  for,  fays  he, 

.     i  Out  of  thefe  cwvertites 

There  is  much  matter  to  bc.hcard  and  learn' d. 

KING         JOHN. 

Is  this  Afcenfion-day  ?  Did  not  the  prophet 

Say,  that,  before  Aicenfion  -day  at  noon, 

My  crown  I  fhould  give  off?  Even  fo  t  have. 

I  did  fuppofc  it  fhould  be  on  conftrainj. : 

But,  Heaven  be  thank' d  !  it  was  but  voluntary, 

How  not  by  conftraint  I  Did  he  notTeduce  him- 
felf to  the  a'bfolute  ncceflity  of  yielding  up  his 
crown?  Was  there  any  action  iefs  voluntary  than 
this  ?  But  Shakfpeare,  in  drawing  the  piSure  of 
this  prince,  could  not  make  him  more  brutal  and 
abfurd  than  he  really  was.  It  appears  from  hifto- 
ry,  that,  though  all  Englishmen  long  felt  the 
fhame  and  diferace  of  their  king's  meannefs  of 
foul,  he  himfelf  was  the  firft  to  forget  it ;  and, 
though  treated  by  the  pope's  legate  like  a  beaten 
flave,  he  feemed  to  triumph,  becaufe  his  crown 
was  reftoreH  to  him  on  any  terms.  But  the  ty- 
rim's  ridiculous  joy  was  blended  with  an  a&  of 
extreme  cruelty:  for,  though  Peter  of  Pomfret's 
prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled  in  John's  own 
opinion,  yet  this  man  of  blood  commanded  that 
lie,  and  his  fon,  who  was  no-ways  concerned  in 
the  promulgation  of  his  father's  prediction,  mould 
both  be  taken  out  of  prifon,  where  they  had  been 
long  confined,  and  hanged,  without  any  trial  or 
farther  proof;  which  unmerciful  fentence  was  im- 
mediately executed. 

Such  heavy  difgrace  and  dark  melancholy  hang 

over  the  gloomy  tranfa&ions  of  John,  that  Shak- 

D  3  fpeare 
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fpeare  cannot,  even  with  the  unremitting  fpirit  of 
a  Falconbridge,  enliven  the  difmal   fcene. 
His  fpeech  to  John,  beginning  with 

—Wherefore' do  you  droop  ?  Why  look  you  fad  > 
Be  great  in  a&  as  you  have  been  in  thought,  &c. 

is  full  of  that  ncble  ardor  with  which  the  geniui 
of  Shakfpeare  infpires  this  favourite  character. 
But  it  is  obfervable,  although  Falconbridge  retains 
his  gallantry  to  the  laft,  that,  after  the  murder  of 
Arthur  and  the  refignation  of  John,  he  drops  his 
vein  of  humour:  .  John  himfelf,  after  his  abject 
fubmiflion.  to  the  pope,  becomes  lifelefs  and  def- 
ponding. 

In  fome  of  Shakfpeare's  hiilorical  plays,  the  laft 
act  is  not  fupported  with  the  fame  vigour  as  thofe 
which  precede.  King  John  is  conftantly  fupplied 
with  dramatic  fuel,  Which  blazes  brightly  to  the 
end.  The  fcenes  between  Louis  and  Salifbury,  and 
Pandulph  and  Louis,  are  made  important  by  in- 
terefKng  bufmefs.  The  character  of  an  Englifli 
nobleman,  reduced  by  the  outrage  of  tyranny  to 
draw  his  fword  againfl  his  fove reign,  difplays  a 
warm  picture  of  patriotifm,  of  gallantry,  and  ten* 
dernefs.  Louis,  in  contemning  the  threats  of  the 
cardinal,  appears  a  man  of  courage  and  a  politi- 
cian. . 

DAUPHIN. 

And  come  you  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 

After  John's  fubmiflion  to  the  pope,  hiflori- 
ans  tell  us  that  the  legate  threatened  King  Philip 
and  his  fon  Louis  with  excommunication  if  they  did 
not  refign  their  pretenfions  to,  and  immediately 
withdraw  their  forces  from,  England;  for  that 
kingdom,  he  faid,  was  now  become  a  fief  of  the 
holy  fee.  Notwithftanding  the  fpirited  oppofition 

of 
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of  Louis  and  his  father  King  Philip,  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  pope ;  who,  not  fatisfied 
with"  this  compliance,  exacted  a  disgraceful  pen- 
ance from  them;  and  even  with  this  laft  mortify- 
ing injunction  of  papal  authority  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  comply.  Superftition  had,  in  thofe  days,  a 
ftrong  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Great 
was  the  awe  of  the  priefthood.  Altars,  relics,  and 
miracles,  fuppofed  to  be  wrought  at  the  flirine  of 
St.  Thomas-a-Becker,  and  other  fuch  faints,  were 
held  in  the  greateft  veneration.  They  made  an 
equal  impreflion  on  all  ranks  of  people,  and  had 
more  effecl:  on  their  paflions  than  law,  reafon,  and 
humanity.  It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  mankind  that 
fuch  was  the  power  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  our  hard- 
hearted kings  and  their  favage  barons  had  been 
efprits  forts ,  or  modern  free-thinkers !  what  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  the  common  people,  who  at 
that  time,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  were  little  bet- 
ter than  flaves  ? 

The  Hidden  entrance  of  Falconbridge  is  abrupt, 
and,  with  t.vo or  three  lively  ftri&ures  upon  French 
courage,  has  rather  too  much  noife  and  parade; 
but  his  reproach  to  the  Englifh  revolters  is  keen 
and  farcaftical. 

BASTARD. 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change; 
Their  acelds  to  lances         •  •      • 

The  word  neeld  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  common 
people  in  Shropshire. 

In  the  fpeech  of  Salisbury,  in  this  a£t,  and  I  think 
no  where  elfe  through  the  play,  does  the  author 
hint  at  the  true  caufe  of  the  great  quarrel  between 
John  and  his  barons. 

>    '-  Such  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 

That,  for  the  health  and  phyfic  of  our  right, 

D  4  We 
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We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  ftcrn  injuftice  and  confufed  wrong. 

The  murder  of  Arthur  was  not  the  caufe  of  this 
contelt ;  for  the  death  of  that  young  prince  could 
not  be  a  reafonable  pretence  to  diflblve  the  bonds 
of  allegiance  between  king  and  fubje&.  The  fcene 
I  am  fpeaking  of,  in  order  of  time,  was  after  the 
king  had  figned  the  Great  Charter  with  his  barons, 
and  fxvorn  to  maintain  all  its  articles  and  covenants : 
his  refolution  to  break  through  his  moft  folemn  en- 
gagements, manifefted  by  his  invading  the  eftates 
of  his  nobles,  drove  them  into  the  arms  of  France. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  tour  through  Scotland,  re- 
cords an  anecdote  which  will  give  my  readers  a  jufl 
idea  of  the  eftjmation  in  which  John  was  held  by 
his  fubje&s.  ".When  the  king  was  in  his  pro- 
grefs  northwards,  to  lay  walk  the  lands  of  the 
nobility  who  had  bee.n  the  moft  active  to  compel 
him  to  fign  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberty,  the  in- 
habitants of  Morpeth,  as  foon  as  he  approached 
the  place,  (fo  odious  had  he  rendered  himfelf,)  ra- 
ther than  give  entertainment  to  him  and  his  forces, 
fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  and  confumed  the  town  to 
afhes."  Pennant's  Tour  to  Scotland. 

It  may  be  afked,  perhaps,  for  what  reafon 
Shakfpeare  did  not  embrace  an  occafion  fo  fairly 
given  in  the  choice  of  the  fubje&,  to  bring  the 
great  question  of  liberty  upon  the  ftage,  by  in- 
troducing the  grand  difpute  between  the  king  and 
the  kingdom.  The  fubje£l  is  glorious,  and  the 
pen  of  Shakfpeare  -*Tould  have  adorned  it.  But  the 
poet  produced  his  King  John  in  the  days  of  preroga- 
tive, in  an  sera  too,  when  prerogative  was  popular. 
It  was  at  that  remarkable  period  when  the  power  of 
the  crown  was  at  its  height,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  prince  was  beloved,  nay  adored,  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  people  made  happy  by  a  wife  and  fteady 

adminiftra- 
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adminiftration  of  government,  under  a   renowned 
and   univerfaily-admired  qaeen. 

In  a  battle  excurfion,  John  and  Hubert  prepare 
the  reader,  by  the  ficknefs  of  the  king,  for  the 
clofe  of  the  tragedy.  Thefe  fhort  fcenes  are  of 
real  importance,  though  often  neglected  by  actors 
of  fome  merit,  becaufe  not  attended  with  expected 
applaufe.  It  was  the  great  excellence  of  Garrick 
to  hold  in  remembrance  the  character  he  pkyed, 
through  all  its  various  ftages.  No  fituadon  of  it 
whatever  was  neglected  by  him.  By  his  extreme 
earn*ftnefs  to  appear  always  what  he  ought  to  be,  . 
he  roufed  the  audience  to  a  correfponderit  appro- 
bation of  his  action,  fn  this  dialogue  with  Hubert, 
Garrick's  look,  walk,  and  fpeech,  confefled  the 
man  broken  with  inceflant  anxiety,  and  difeafed 
both  in  body  and  mind.  Defpair  and  death 
feemed  to  hover  round  him. 

The  difcovery  of  Louis's  treachery,  by  Melun, 
to  Salifbury  and  others,  puts  an  end  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Engliih  peers,  who  return  to  the  king. 

An  emendation  of  Theobald,  in  a   line   fpokeir..- 
by  Melun,  deferves  notice.     Inftead  of, 

Unthread  the  nrde  eye  of  rebellion, 

he  propofes  to  read, 

Untrcad  the  rude  way  of  rebellion, 

Mr.  Steevens  juftifies  the  old  reading  by  a  parallel 
paflage  in  Lear,  fpoken  by  Regan  to  Glofter. 

Threading  dark-ey'd  night. 

And  yet  it  muft  be  confefled  that  Theobald's  con- 
jecture  feems  to  befupported  by  a  line  of  Saliibu-  . 
ry  in  this  very  fcene : 

We  will  untread  thc^//  of  daraatd  flight* 

D  After 
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After  all,  Shakfpeare  feems  fond  of  introducing 
the  word  eye  on  many  oecufions ;  as  the  eye  of 
death,  he  turned  an  eye  of  death  upm  m.°9  my  mind's 
eye,  &c.  Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
may  p.obably  mean  clearing  the  eye-fight  of  re- 
bellion from  all  film  and  extraneous  matter,  fo  that 
it  may  fes  the  path  to  duty  with  perfpicuity. 

The  laft  Scene. 

Shakfpeare  has,  in  relating  the  death  of  the 
king,  followed  Caxton's  Chronicle  and  the  old  play, 
though  feveral  hiftorians  attribute  his  demife  to  a 
violent  fever,  oecafiontd  by  the  lofs  of  all  his 
baggage  in  the  Lincoln  marfhes,  and  his  indif- 
creet  and  greedy  eating  of  peaches  to  quench  his 
third.*  The  poifoning  of  John  at  Swinfted-abbey 
prefented  to  the  poet's  mind  an  interefling  fcene  of 
pity  and  terror.  In  this  he  has  copied  an  idea  of 
Marlow,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  old  play.' 

KING         JOHN. 

Philip,  fome  drink.     Oh !  for  the  froecd  Alps, 
To  tumble  on  and  Cf;ol  thin  inward  beat 

That  ragah  as  a  furnace  feven-fold  hot. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  prefers  the  poifoning  of  Alphon- 
fo,  in  their  play  pf  A  wife  wife  for  a  month,  to 
Shakfpear's  (feene  of  King  John. 

The  merit  of  that  fcens  is  great  ;  but  the  au- 
thors have  furely  faid  more  than  was  neceflary. 
It  is  true,  their  images  correfpond  with  the  fubjeci, 
and  their  lines  in  general  are  worked  up  to  great 

per- 

*  Speed,  from  various  authors,  charges  the  monks  with  poi- 
foning John;  aivl  quotes,  in   proof  of  it,  a  faying   of  Henry  III. 
his  fon  and  fucceflor,  to  the  abbot  of  Clerkcnwell  — "  Mean  you 
to  turn  me  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  to  murder   me, 
.    as  my  father  was  dealt  with  ?'' 
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perfeftion:  but  the  fituation  wouM  not  admit  of 
fuch  prolixity,  or  fuch  nice  defcriptions  of  heat 
and  cold,  with  their  feveral  attributes.  Shakf- 
peare  knew  human  nature  better  than  thefe  his 
imitators  and  envious  rivals.  He  knew  where  to 
flop.  Their  heads  were  at  work,  while  his  heart 
was  bufy  in  its  feelings. 

One  fpeech  of  Alphonfo,  in  The  Wife  for  a 
Month,  and  another  fnorrv  Shakfpeare's  John,  will 
perhaps  convince  the  reader  that  I  da-  not  wronj 
the  celebrated  dramatic  twins. 

Wife  for  a  Month. 
A  L  P  H   o  N  s   o. 

Give  me  more  air,  air,  more  air ;  blow,  blow ! 

Open,  thou  eaftern  gate,  and  blow  upon  me  ! 

Diftil  thy  cold  dew?,  O  thou  icy  moon, 

And,  rivers,  run  through  my  afHifted  fpiiit ! 

I  am  all  fire,  fire,  fire !     The  raging  dog-ftar 

Reigns  in  my  blood  !  Oh  !  which  way  fliall  I  turn  me  > 

./Etna  and  all  his  flames  burn  in  my  head. 

Fling  me  into  the  ocean,  or  I  perifhi 

Dig,  dig,  dig,  till  the  fprings  fly  upj 

The  cold,  cold,  fp:ings,  that  I  may  leap  into  'em, 

And  bathe  my  fcorch'd    limbs  in  their  purling  pJeafurep^ 

Or  (hoot  me  up  into  the  higher  region, 

Where  treafures  of  delicious  fnow  are  nourifh'd 

And  banquets  of  iwee.t  hail ! . 

King  John. 

PRINCE       HENRY. 

How  fares  your  majefty  > 

JOHN. 

Poifon'J— ill  fare  !  dead!  forfook  !  caft  off! 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winte.r  come, 

To  thruft  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  courfc 

Through  my  burn'd  bofom,   nor  intrett  the  North  •"• 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kifs  my  parched  lip?v 

And  comfoft  me  v/kh  cold. 

In 
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In  this  very  interefting  fituation  thefe  great  fcho- 
lars  and  poTifhed  gentlemen  make  Alpkonfo  a  fati- 
rrfr,  a  quibbler,  and  a  toper  ;  for  what  fhall  we  fay 
of  his  defiring  the  frier  to  brmg  Charity  to  hima 
that  he  may  hug  her ;  "  for  they  fay  file's  cold," 

Infinite  cold  :  devotion  cannot  warm  her. 

When  he  calls  for  drink,  he  wifhes  to  have 

—All  the  worthy  drunkards  of  the   time, 

The  experienced  drunkards !  Let  me  have  them  ill, 

And  let  them  drink  their  word  :  Til  make  them  idiots. 

This  is  r.ot  language  of  a  man  in  extreme  pain: 
There  is,  in  the  old  play,  a  fpeech  f>f  John  whilfl 
in  his  dying  agony,  written  with  no  common 
power,  in  which  the  author  difplays  the  real  cha- 
racter of  John,  and  more  agreeably  to  hiftorical 
information  than  what  we  find  in  Shakfpeare  him- 
felf;  who,  perhaps,  from  fuperior  judgment,, 
threw  into  (hade  feme  of  the  woril  of  his  quali- 
ties. The  lines  are,  I  .think,  worth  preferving, 

Methinks  1  fee  a  catalogue  of  fin, 
Wrote  by  a  fiend  in  marble  characters ; 
The  leaft  enough  to  IcTe  my  part  in  Heav'cu 
Methinks  the  devil  whifpers  in  mine  ears, 
And  tells  me  'tis  in  vain  to  hope  for  grace. 
I  muft  be  damn'd  for  Arthur's  fudden  death  ; 
I  fee,  ,1  fee,  a  thoufand,  thoufand,  me» 
Come  to  accufe  me  for  my  wrongs  on  earth  * 
And  there  is  none  fo  merciful  a  God 
That  will  forgive  the  number  of  my  fins. 
How  have  I  liv'd  but  by  another1*  iofs  ? 
What  have  I  lov'd  but  wreck  of  others  weal  ? 
Where  have  I  vow'd,  and  not  inf:  ing'd  mine  oath  ? 
Where  have  I  done  a  deed  deferving  well  ? 
How,  what,  when,  where,  have  I  bcftow'd  a  day 
That  tended  not  to  fome  notorious  ill  > 
My  life,  replete  with  rage  and  tyranny, 
Cravea  little  pity  for  fo  ftrange  a  death. 
Why  did  I  'fcape  the  fury  of  the  French, 
And  dy'd  not  by  the  temper  of  their  rwords  > 
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Shamelefs  my  life,  and  (hamefully  it  ends; 
Scorn'd  by  my  fo«s,  difdained  of  my  friends. 

Black  as  this  portrait  is,  and  ftained  with  various 
guilt,  it  does  not  comprehend  all  the  odious  quali- 
ties df  John.  Other  princes  have  been  unjuft, 
perfidious,  perjured,  rapacious,  and  cruel  j  but 
fome  alloy  of  virtue,  forne  noble  endowments  of 
the  mind,  contributed  to  fefcue  them  from  utter 
abhorrence  and  contempt.  John's  evil  qualities 
feemed  to  be  unmixed  with  any  good.  His  cou- 
rage partook  more  of  brutal  violence  than  heroic 
gallantry.  Equally  unfit  for  the  field  and  the  cabi- 
net, his  nreafures  for  eftabliftiing  peace,  or  carry- 
ing on  war,  were  fo  ill-concerted,  that  he  brought 
infinite  difgrace  and  inevitable  mifchief  on  himfelf 
and  his  fubjefts.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Hiftory,  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that,  if  all  the  pictures  of  the  cruclleft  tyrants  who 
ever  reigned  were  loft,  and  the  true  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII.  preferved,  they  would  be  all  found  in 
him.  Sir  Walter  muft  have  read  the  reign  of  King 
John  very  inattentively,  or  he  would  have  better 
known  where  to  beftow  the  hateful  preference. 
Henry  had  many  accomplimmentj  and  fome  vir- 
tues: John  was  deficient  in  all. 

When  the  barons  abfolutely  forced  him  to  renew 
the  Great  Charter,  granted  by  Henry  I.  his  great- 
grand-father,  a  wife  and  valiant  prince  ;  the  anguifti 
of  John's  mind,  and  his  behaviour  after  fwearing 
to  perform  what  he  had  figned,  are  not  eafily  to 
be  defcribed.  Hollingfhead  and  Stow  both  aflure  . 
us,  that,  on  this  occafion,  he  cur  fed  the  fata-  he 
was  born,  the  mother  that  bore  him,  and  the  paps  that 
gave  him  fuck ;  lutjbing  that  he  had  received  death  by 
violence  of  fword  or  knije,  injltad  of  natural  nourijb~ 
ment.  He  whetted  his  teeth,  and  did  bite  fir  ft  one 
faff  and  then  another,  as  he  walked,  amd  oft  broke 
the  fame  into  pieces,  withfuch  dif ordered  behaviour 

and 
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and  furious  geflure  he  uttered  his  grief t  that  the  no- 
bleman who  wire  prefent  well  perceived  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  inward  ajfeftions. 

The  great  caufe  of  his  uneafinefs  meweth  the 
depravity  of  his  mind.  By  figning  the  Great 
Charter  he  was  now  become  a  king  over  freemen  ; 
whereas  before  he  looked  upon  his  fubjefts  as 
flaves,  and  treated  them  as  fiich. 

So  brutal  a  chara&er,  as  King  John,  Shakfpeare 
was  forced  to  cleanfe  airj  qualify,  before  he  durft 
expofe  it  to  public  view. 

Who  were  the  original  a6tors  in  this  tragedy,  it 
is  now  impoiiible  to  know.  If  conje&ure  were 
of  any  authority,  I  fnould  fuppofe  that  Burbage, 
who  ftands  foremoft,  among/I  the  comedians  of 
that  age,  in  the  lift  of  Shakfpeare's  Johnfon's,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  principal  characters,  was 
the  reprefenter  of  John.  I  mould  give  the  Baftard 
Falconbridge  to  Taylor,  who  was  the  original 
Hamlet,  lago,  and  Paris,  in  the  Romin  A6tor; 
By  the  particular  marks  of  a  homely  or  rather 
ugly  form,  given  to  Hubert  by  the  king,  and  not 
denied  by  himfelf,  I  mould  fufpe£fc  fome  deformed 
Sandford*  of  that  age  played  that  part. 

JOHN. 

A  fcllovr,  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted  and  figned  to  do  a  deed  of  fhame. 
—Taking  Bute  of  thy  abhorred  afptct,  &c. 

HUBERT. 
—You  have  flandcred  nature  io  my  form; 
Which,  howfoever  rude  exterioi  ly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind,  8cc. 

The  word  quoted,  occurs  feveral  times  in  Shakf- 
peare, and  it  is  a  playhoufe  word.  The  charac- 
ters who  are  to  be  called  by  the  prompter's  boy  to 

be 
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be  ready  for  the  fcene,  are  quoted  by  him  in  the 
margin  of  the  play. 

I  fancy,  and  it  is  only  a  fancy,  that  Ben 
Jonfon  points  at  this  actor  in  his  Poetafter,  by  the 
name  of  ,/Efop. 

CAPTAIN      TUCCA. 

Do  not  bring  your  ./Efop,  your  politician, 
Uuleis  you  can  ram  up  his  mouth  with  cl  >ve« 

POETASTER,  A£  III. 

I  fliould  not  forget  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Garrick's  ex- 
cellence in  the  dying  fcene  of  John.  The  agonies 
of  a  man  expiring  in  a  delirium  were  delineated 
with  fuch  wonderful  expreflion  in  his  countenance, 
that  he  imprefled  uncommon  fenfarions,  mixed 
with  terror,  on  the  admiring  fpeclators,  who  could 
not  reiiife  the  loudeft  tribute  of  applaufe  to  his 
inimitable  action.  Every  word'of  the  melancholy 
news,  uttered  by  Falconbridge,  feemed  to  touch 
the  tender  ftfings  of  life,  till  they  were  quite  bro- 
ken, and  he  expired  before  the  unwelcome  tale 
was  finifhed. 

On  the  late  revival  of  this  tragedy,  I  mould  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Smith  exerted  himfelf  in  the  part 
of  Faiconbridge  with  much  fpirit  and  gallantry, 
and  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  the  fpeftators. 

To  Gibber's. vanity  we  owe  the  revival  of  this 
excellent  tragedy,  which  had  lain  in  obfcurity 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

I  think  its  worth  has  been  rather  underrated. 
Dr.  Johnfon  allows  that  it  is  varied  with  a  plea- 
fing  interchange  of  incidents  and  characters.  In 
the  order  of  Shakfpeare's  tragedies,  I  fhould  place 
it  immediately  after  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  Julius  Caefar,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


King 
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King  Richard  II. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Reign  of  Richard  divided  into  three  peri  ids.*— Richard 
II.  revived  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1738. — The  play 
ivithoutechtrafler  of  htimour  or  pleajantry.— Chal- 
lenge of  Hereford  to  Norfolk.  —  Their  charac- 
ters.—-Honour  of  the  gauntlet.— Richard  objique~ 
ly  accufed  of  murdering  his  uncle  Glojter.— Truth 
the  great  dofirinc  of  chivalry, — The  lie  given  by 
Charles  V.  and  retorted  by  Francis  I. — Ceremony  of 
Chivalry. — Ryan  and  Walker. — Lord  Rea  and  Mr. 
Ramfay.— Explanation  of  waxen  coat.— -Conjcflure 
concerning  Richard's  preventing  the  Jingle  combat 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.'— Words  dear,  and  fo  far 
as  to  mine  enemy,  explained.—  Hereford's  cha- 
rafler  and  the  king's— Conversation  of  Richard, 
Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV. — Koger  Af chants  Ac- 
count of  Italy  confirmed  by  Bayle.— Char  after  of  the 
DukeofGlofler.—That  of  John  of  Gaunt.— Shak- 
fpeare  vindicated  from  the  attack  of  David  Hume* 
-— Short  account  of  Samuel  Stephens, 

TH  E  reign  of  Richard  II.  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods :  the  firft  confifted  of  that  which 
is  called,  in  our  chronicles,  the  hurling  times ; 
when  the  infurre&ion  of  the  commons  had  nearly 
diffblved  all  government :  about  the  middle  of  this 
reign,  the  nobles  annihilated  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  ufurped  the  direction  of  the  ftate :  to- 
wards the  end,  the  court  and  miniftry  gained  the 
afcendant,  and,  by  various  a6h  of  injustice  and  ty- 
ranny, the  king  was  rendered  extremely  odious  to 
his  people ;  when  fuddenly  a  bold  ufurper  fnatched 
the  opportunity  given  him  by  the  general  difcontent 

of 
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of  the  people,  and  mounted  the  throne  without 
the  lead  oppofition.  The  twenty-two  years  of  Ri- 
chard's government  form  a  moft  interefting  period  in  - 
the  Englifh  hiftory.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  compare 
the  feveral  characters  as  drawn  by  the  mafterly 
hand  of  our  poet  with  the  authentic  teftimonies  of 
hiftory. 

Though  Shakfpeare  has  judicioufly  confined 
himfelf  to  the  latter  part  of  Richard's  hiftory,  and 
to  thofe  events  which  brought  on  his  depofition 
and  murder  ;  he  has  notwithstanding  made  ufe  of 
many  happy  historical  incidents  preceding  that  time, 
and  drawn  a  variety  of  characters  with  ftrength  and 
veracity ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  been  lefs 
happy  in  this  than  moft  of  his  hiftorical  dramas. 
Though  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone  have,  from 
the  ilationers  books,  placed  this  play  to  the  year 
1597,  lam  induced,  from  its  many  puerilities,  to 
believe  it  was*  a  much  earlier  production.  This 
play  was  revived  at  Covent-Garden  in  the  year 
1738;  and  Haynes,  the  then  printer  of  the  Craftf- 
man,  was  profecuted  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
for  publifhing  a  letter,  in  which  were  contained 
many  ftrong  applications  of  feveral  paffages  in  it  to 
the  mini-dry,  and  particularly  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

Mr.  Henley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northing  ton, 
then  a  very  young  barrifter,  was  retained  in  behalf 
of  Haynes.  Amongft  other  matters,  more  materi- 
al for  the  fervice  of  his  client,  he  obferved,  that 
Shakfpeare's  Richard  II.  was  inferior  to  mcft  of  his 
other  tragedies:  that,  although  many  beautiful 
paffages  might  be  picked  out  of  it,  yet  its  blemilhes 
•were  confiderable :  that  it  greatly  abounded  in 
quibble  and  play  upon  words ;  and  this  character 
is,  I  believe,  not  very  different  from  that  which  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  given  of  it. 

It  is  worth  our  obfervatton,  that  Shakfpeare  has, 
in  this  plea,  deferted  his  ufual  cuftom  ot  introducing 
fcenes  of  pleafantry  to  cent  raft  with  fuch  as  are 

more 
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more  fevere  and  tragic.  Not  one  gay  chara&er 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compofition ;  and  the 
oaly  part  of  it  which  borders  upon  mirth  is  Richard's 
defcription  of  Hereford's  courting  the  loweit  clafs  of 
the  people. 

Aai,  Scene  II. 

•       BOLINGBROKE. 

Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee ; 
Thow  art  a  traitor  and  a  mifcreant. 

M  O   W   B   R  A  Y. 

I  do  dcfie  him  and  I  fpit  at  him  ; 

Call  him  a  flandcrous  coward  and  a  villain. 

The  ground  of  this  quarrel  between  the  dukes 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  is  no  where  afcertained  by 
our  hiftonans.  It  feems  to  have  proceeded  from  an 
accidental  converfation,  which  they  fell  into  on  the 
road  as  they  travelled  from  Brentford  to  London. 
Amongft  other  topics,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  is  faid 
to  have  made  very  free  with  the  chara£ter  of  the 
king  and  his  mode  of  government,  charging  him 
with  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  insinuating  that  it 
was  unfafe  to  live  under  fueh  an  adminiflration  as 
the  prefent. 

Richard  had  indeed,  according  to  Hollingmead, 
fo  entirely  fubdued  aft  thofe  he  efteemed  his  ene- 
mies, arxi  was  become  fo  elated  and  fo  very  arbi- 
trary, that  he  threatened  all  men  with  death  who 
Ihould  prefume  to  oppofe  his  royal  will  and  plea- 
fure.  The  impreflion  which  Norfolk's  difcourfe 
made  on  the  duke  of  Hereford  was  in  all  probability 
very  different  from  what  the  fpeaker  hoped  and  ex- 
pected. The  ambition  of  Hereford  was  regulated 
by  confummate  prudence :  his  great  abilities  were 
as  unqueftionablp  as  his  high  lineage.  He  knew  that 

Norfolk 
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Norfolk  had  been  the  king's  principal  inflrument  in 
all  his  bloody  and  tyrannical  proceedings,  and  had 
been  employed  by  him  in  the  murder  of  the  duke 
of  Glofter,  his  own  and  Richard's  uncle:  he  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  confidered  this  confidential 
difcourfe  as  a  political  train  or  engine  of  ftate,  to 
draw  from  him  certain  expreflions  which  might  be 
turned  to  his  deftru&ion  :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Hereford,  by  the  approbation  of  his  father,  John 
of  Gaunt,  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
and  accufe  him  to  the  king. 

BOLINGBROKE, 

Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gige. 

The  glove  was  always  employed  as  a  gage  or  earned 
of  challenging.  Segar,  in  his  Difcour fe  upon  Ho- 
nour, avers,  That  he  who  lofeth  his  gauntlet  in 
fght  is  more  to  be  blamed  than  he  who  ;/  di farmed  of  his 
poulderori* :  for  the  gauntlet  armeth  the  hand,  without 
which  member  no  fight  can  bs  performed*,  and  there- 
fore that  part  of  armour  is  commonly  fent  tnjign  of  de- 
fiance. 

IDEM. 

Further  I  fay,  and  further  will  maintain. 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Glofter's  death, 
Suggeft  his  foon  believing  tdverfaries. 

That  is,   he  raifed  the  duke  many  enemies  by  his 
falfe  inventions  and  bafe  infinuations. 

IBID, 

»        .        «         Like  a  traitcrous  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  foul  through  ftteami  of  bloody 
Which  blood,  like  lac;  irking  Abel's,    cries 
{    Tome   for  juftice  and  rough  chaftifcmciit : 
And  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  defctnt. 
This  arm  (hall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  fpent. 

Hereford's 

*  Apm  «fthe  armour  which  guards  the  combatant'*  ftioulder. 
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Hereford's  bold  declaration,  to  punifh  the  man 
who  put  to  death  the  duke  of  Glofter,  could  not  be 
pleafing  to  the  king,  who  knew  himfelf  guilty  of 
that  murder,  by  the  agency  of  Norfolk  and  others. 
He  faw  evidently  that  he  was  himfelf  ftruck  at  by 
the  challenge;  and,  in  the  whole  fcene,  Shakfpeare 
has  made  him  an  encouragcr  of  Norfolk,  whofe 
fpirits  he  endeavours  to  fupport  by  a  folemn  protef* 
tation  of  his  impartiality. 

RICHARD. 

H«  is  our  fubjeft,  Movrbray ;  fo  art  thou. 
Fice  fpccch  and  fearleft  1  to  thee  allow. 

NORFOLK. 

Then  Bolingbroke,  as  low  is  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  falle  paffage  to  thy  throat,  thou  Heft, 

The  nobleft  leflon  of  chivalry  was  a  ftrid  injunction 
to  a  conformity  with  truth.  To  this  the  knight 
was  obliged  by  his  oath  to  adhere  inviolably.  The 
giving  the  lie  was  therefore  an  ignominy  which  no 
man  of  that  order  could  bear  without  the  ilrongefl 
refentment,  andby  giving  or  accepting  a  challenge. 
The  point  of  honour,  in  refpecl:  to  the  lie  direct,  is 
ftill  maintained  and  preferved,  as  a  precious  remnant 
of  the  iriftitution.  Momarchs,  however,  can  dif- 
penfe  even  with  this ;  for,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  this  contention  between  Boling- 
broke  and  Norfolk,  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  Francis  I.  king  of  France  ,  gave  and 
returned  the  lie  to  each  other,  in  terms  as  bitter 
and  brutal  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  by  the  two  dukes; 
and,  though  the  challenge  was  fent  and  accepted, 
yet  nothing  came  of  it*. 

NORFOLK. 

For  that  my  fovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt 

Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account 

/Since  lad  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 

By 

*  Robcrtfon'a  Life  of  Charles  V. 
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By  dear  account  I  underftand  a  demand  of  debt  of  a 
private  nature  as  ftated  in  the  text. 

The  appeal  of  Hereford  and  the  anfwer  of  Nor- 
folk are  taken  almoft  verbatim  from  Hollingfhead's 
Chronicle.  The  Parliamentary  Hiftory  has  omit- 
ted the  charge  of  Norfolk's  murdering  the  duke  of 
Glofter. 

Scene  HI.    The  Lifts  at  Coventry. 

.When  this  play  was  revived  at  the  theatre  in 
Covent-garden,  above  forty  years  fince,  the  anci- 
ent ceremony  which  belonged  to  the  Tingle  combat 
was  very  accurately  obferved,  with  all  the  decorati- 
ons and  arrangements  proper  to  the  appellant  and 
refpondent,  the  fpe&ators  and  the  judges.  A- 
mongft  the  latter,  the  king  was  feated  in  a  throne 
of  ftate.  The  combatants  were  drefled  in  com- 
plete armour.  Two  chairs,  finely  adorned,  were 
placed  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  lifts:  to  thefe  they 
retired  after  each  of  them  had  flood  forth  and  fpo- 
ken.  Bolingbroke  was  a&ed  by  Ryan.  Walker 
perfonated  Mowbray.  His  helmet  was  laced  fo 
tightly  under  his  chin,  that,  when  he  endeavoured 
to  fpeak,  nobody  could  underftand  him  ;  and  this 
obftacle  occafioned  a  laugh  from  the  audience: 
however,  this  was  foon  removed,  and  the  actor 
was  heard  with  attention.  In  their  perfons,  drefs, 
and  demeanour,  they  prefented  fomething  like  an 
image  of  the  old  trial  of  right  by  due!. 

The  laft  attempt  towards  a  trial  of  this  kind,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  attended  with  feme 
ridiculous  circumftances,  which  may  amufe  the 
reader.  Lord  Rea  accufed  one  Mr  Ramfay  of  ut- 
tering fome  treafonable  expreflions.  Ramfay  de- 
nied the  charge,  and  challenged  the  accufer  to -tin- 
gle combat,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry. 
The  king  wimed  not  to  revive  this  dangerous  and 

obfolete 
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obfolete  cuftom,  and  defired  the  judges  to  ufe  all 
legal  methods  to  prevent  the  trial  coming  to  an  iflue. 
Lord  Rea,  who  feems  to  have  had  no  ftomach 
for  the  bufinefs,  petitioned  the  Court  of  Honour, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  have  counfel  with 
him  while  in  the  lifts,  and  a  furgeon  with  his  oint- 
ments. He  was  allowed  a  feat  or  pavilion  to  reft 
himfelf,  and  wine  for  refremments.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  have,  befides,  iron  nails,  a  hammer,  a 
file,  fcijjars,  and  bodkin,  ivith  thread  and  needle. 
After  a  few  adjournments,  the  king  fuperfeded  his 
committon  to  the  conflable  and  marmal,  and  thus 
ended  the  laftof  thtfe  abfurd  trials.* 

BOLINGBROKE. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 

Mr.  Steevens  has,  on  this  paflage,  given  a  curious 
defcription  of  a  coat  of  mail,  from  fome  which  he 
had  feen  in  the  Tower.  But,  with  fubmifiion  to 
fo  accurate  a  writer,  I  beg  leave  to  underfland  the 
words,  waxen  coat,  in  a  very  different  fenfe.  By  u- 
fing  thefe  words,  Bolingbroke  means  to  exprefs  SL 
high  and  confident  opinion  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe,  of  his  own  flrength  and  courage,  and  of  the 
weaknefs  and  cowardice  of  his  adverfary.  As  if 
ke  had  faid,  "  So  little  do  I  fear  the  power  of  my 
antagonift,  that  his  coat  of  mail  will,  to  my  lance, 
be  as  penetrable  as  if  it  were  compofed  of  wax." 
The  knights  who  went  forth  to  battle  were  cer- 
tainly not  better  fecured  and  guarded  in  their  ar- 
mour than  thofe  who  fought  for  life  and  honour  in 
a  fingle  combat.  Iliftorians  have  defcribed  the  for- 
mer as  vulnerable  only  in  the  face  when  a  knight 
lifted  up  the  vifor  of  his  helmet;  in  the  fide,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  armour  ;  when  he  was  knock- 
ed 

•  Rufiwortli,  vol.  II, 
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ed  down,  after  they  had  pulled  off  his  coat  of  mail; 
or,  in  fine,  under  the  arm-pit,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  arm  to  ftrike.  Voltaire,  from  whofe  General 
Hiftory  I  got  this  information,  tells  us  that  Philip 
Auguftus,  king  of  France,  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines, 
was  knocked  off  his  horfe,  and  for  a  long  time 
furrounded  by  the  enemy;  who  gave  him  feveral 
blows,  with  various  weapons,  without  his  being  in 
the  leaft  wounded :  fo  that  a  knight,  compleatly 
armed,  fcarce  ran  any  other  rifk  than  being  dif- 
mounted. 

Not  one  knight,  continues  this  author,  was  kil- 
led in  this  battle  except  William  Longchamp,  who 
died  of  a  blow  levelled  through  the  vifor  of  his  hel- 
met. 

Ric  HA  R  D. 

Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their  fpears, 
And  both  retire  back  to  their  chairs  again. 

The  hindering  of  thisduel  was  eventually  the  caufe  of 
the  king's  depofition  and  death  ;  nor  can  it  eafily  be 
conceived  upon  what  principle  of  policy  he  a&ed. 
As  Richard  was  not  of  a  compaflionate  nature, 
the  death  of  either,  or  of  both,  would  not  have 
hurt  his  feelings.  In  all  probability,  the  plan  of 
baniming  both  dukes  was  concerted  between  the 
king  and  his  favourites,  before  the  combatants  en- 
tered the  lifts  at  Coventry.  The  king  could  not 
bear  the  popularity  of  Hereford,  whofe  eminent 
perfonal  virtues  were  a  conftant  reproach  to  his 
own  imbecillity  and  worthleflnefs.  By  bamming 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  ever,  he  got  into  his  own 
hands  all  the  duke's  patrimony,  except  one  thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum  referved  for  his  ufe  when 
abroad.  This  unjuft  and  impolitic  fentence,  pafied 
on  the  combatants,  was  confirmed  by  four  and 
twenty  commiflioners  felefted  from  the  upper 

and 
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and  lower  houfes  of  parliament,  who  were  chofcJi 
to  fuperintend  the  combat. 

KING     RICHARD. 

The  datelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 

The  word  dear,  in  Shakfpeare,  has  various  mean- 
ings, and  very  often  that  which  is  quite  oppofite  to 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  word.  In  this  place  it 
Cgnifies,  fatal,  terrible,  or  hateful  So  in  Hamlet. 

Would  I  had  met  my  Jtarejl  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  fee  a  that  day,  Horatio 

I  remember  that  Ryan  was  fo  afraid  the  audience 
fhould  miftake  Hamlet's  meaning,  that  he  always 
repeated  the  line  thus : 

Would  I  had  met  my  Jirejt  foe  in  heaven. 

BOLINGBROKE; 

Norfolk,  fo  far  as  to  mine  enemy. 

The  meaning  of  this  addrefs,  from  one  implacable 
foe  an  another,  feems  to  be  this——  t€  Norfolk, 
thebufmefs  of  the  duel  is  over:  however  though 
I  profefs  myfelf  your  enemy,  let  me  now  calmly 
intreat  you,  as  a  man  and  Chriftian,  to  difburthen 
your  confcience  and  confefs  your  treafon."  The 
expreffion  is  {imply  no  more  than,  "  So  far  as  one 
enemy  may  fpeak  to  another." 

GAUNT. 

All  placet  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifits 

Are,  to  a  wife  man,  ports  and  happy  havens. 

Thefe  lines  are  evidently  borrowed  from  Ovid. 

Omne,  wo  forti,  folum  pati  ia. 

Soon  after  the  decifion  at  Coventry,  the  dukes 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  went  into  banifhment.  Up- 
•n  reading  over  the  pafTports  of  both  thcfe  noble- 
men, 
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men,  in  Rymer,  we  fee  a  ftrong  partiality  of  the 
king  in  thofe  granted  to  Norfolk,  and  efpecially  in 
that  public  zGt  which  is  called,  De  requejiu  regis  ex 
parts  duds  Nwf&lci<e.  Richard  could  not  do  lef* 
for  the  man  who  feems  to  have  incurred  his  banim- 
raent  principally  for  obeying  his  illegal  orders,  and 
ene  too  whom  he  had  robbed  of  the  greateft  part  of 
his  eftate.  Norfolk  died,  fome  few  years  after  hit 
banifhment,  at  Venice,  univerfally  hated. 

RICHARD. 

How  he  did  teem  tadive  into  their  hearty 
With  humble  and  familiar  coirtcfy  ! 

In  giving  this  character  of  Bolmgbroke,  Richard 
is  juftified  by  the  very  words  which  Shakfpeare 
puts  into  the  former's  mouth  when  he  was  king. 

Henry  IV.  aft  III.  fcene  between  Henry  and  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

And  then  I  ftale  all  courtefy  from  heav'n, 
And  dreft  myfelf  in  fuch  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Loud  fhouts  and  falutations  from  their  tongues, 
Eveo  in  the  prcieace  of  the  crowned  king. 

Henry  then  gives  his  fon  a  very  farcaftic  picture  of 
Richard's  behaviour. 

The  flopping  king,  he  ambled  op  and  down 
With  (hallow  jefter»  and  raft  bavin  wits  : 
Soon  kiadled,  and  foon  burnt,  &c.  &c. 

Richard's  familiar  condefcenfion  was  too  general 
and  too  undiftinguiftiing  to  be  eileemed  of 
any  worth.  He  delighted  in  mean  company  and 
licentious  converfation.  He  bore  no  refemblance 
to  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  was  more  like 
his  unhappy  great-grandfather  Edward  II.  whom 
•ur  old  hiftorians  term  a  chatterer.  Few  men  of 
VOL.  I.  E  princely 
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princely  rank  understand  the  art  of  converting  with 
their  interiors  in  a  manner  that  is  gracefully   conde- 
fceuding;  and,  for  want  of  this,  they  often  degrade 
themfelves  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  whofe  efteem  and 
veneration  they  want  the  a.ddrefs  to  acquire.     Hen- 
ry IV.  of  France,  being  exercifed  in  war  and  ad- 
verfity  from  his  early  youth,  and  perpetually  mix- 
ing with  all  ranks  of  people,  acquired  fuch  an  eafy 
freedom, of  converfation  and   fo  happy  a  talent  of 
expreflion,  that  he  endeared  himfelf  to  his  fubje£U 
as  much  by  his  affability  as  liis  great  and  illuftrious 
actions.     His -two  grandfons,  our  Charles  II,  and 
Louis  XIV.  were   equally  dHHnguifhed  for  excel- 
lence in  their  different  ftyle-s  of  converfmg.     Char- 
les, who  loved  company,  and  had  none  but  men  of 
wit  conftantly. about  him,  was  judged  to  be  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  his  companions,  for  the 
pertinency,  as  well  as  brilliancy,  of  his  converfation  : 
his  grandfather  Henry  would  fometimes  venture  to 
give  a  rough,  or  even  a  coarfe,  repartee  ;  but  Char- 
les maintained  his   fuperiority  by    never   uttering 
any  thing  that  could  difpleafe,  or  occafion  an  im- 
proper reply.     His  wit  was   that  of  the  well-bred 
and  accomplifhed  gentleman.     The   grandeur  of 
.Louis's  mind  appeared  in  many  fudden  effufions  of 
bons-mots.     When  a  court-lady   laughed  at  the 
Marfhal  de  Brifac,  and  loudly  declared  (lie  never 
faw  fo  ugly  &  man  in  her  life,  Louis  replied,  "  Ma- 
dam, I  differ  from  you  very  much  ;  I  think  him  a 
very  handfome  man,  for  to  him  I  owe  many  glori- 
ous, victories."     When  his  grandfon  Philip  fet   out 
for  Madrid  to  afliime  the  government  of  Spain, 
«'  Remember,  grandfon,  faid  Louis,  there  are  now 
no  Pyrenean  mountains,"  the   ufual  boundary  of 
France  and  Spain. 
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A&   II.   Scene  L 

YORK. 

i...i ..  Report  of  fafhions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whofe  manners  Hill  our  tardy  apifh  n»tio» 
Limps  after  in  bale  imitation. 

Italy,  in  our  author's  time,  gave  the  ton  of 
fafhion,  as  France  does  now,  to  all  Europe.  The 
inve&ives  of  Roger  Afcham,  who  in  nine  days  faw 
more  wickednefs  committed  in  Italy  than  in  feveral 
months  in  our  great  metropolis,  are  ridiculed,  with 
fbme  mew  of  reafon,  by  Baretti:  but  when  the 
fame  man  aflures  us,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  the  Englifh  youth,  who  returned  from  their 
travels  in  that  coantry  to  their  own,  were  gene- 
rally abandoned  in  principle  and  diflblute  in  morals, 
I  cannot  help  believing  him ;  but  what  mall  we  fay 
too  if  Bayle,  in  the  article  of  Caflellan,  great  al- 
moner to  Francis  I.  and  who  travelled  to  Rome 
fom'e  time  before  Roger  Afcham  was  in  Italy, 
mould  confirm  all  Afcham  had  faid?  Bayle 
gives  the  following  extract  from  -the  life  of  that 
prelate  by  Gallandus,"  "  I  remember  that  when 
he  was  defcribing  the  wanton  lufls,  avarice,  and 
rnpacioufnefs,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  their 
contempt  of  religion;  the  pride,  luxury,  and  lazi- 
nefs,  of  the  cardinals ;  their  riotous  feaftings,  and 
other  vices,  which  he  had  obferved  in  the  court 
of  Rome ;  he  would  be  fo  moved  with  indignation, 
that,  not  only  the  colour  of  his  face,  but  the  very 
motions  and  geftures  of  his  body,  were  changed." 
Bayle'sDia.  Vol.  H.  p.  371.  Lord  Cherterfield 
feems  to  have  been  more  anxious  concerning  the 
morals  of  Mr.  Stanhope  when  at  Rome  than  in. 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

GAUNT. 

Againft  infe&ion  and  the  hand  of  war. 

E  2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  that,  by  infeflhn,  the  author 
means  that  iflanders  were  fecure  by  fituation  from, 
war  and  peftilence :  not  furely  from  the  latter,  if 
they  had  any  intercourfe  by  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions. In  this  rbapfodical  defcription  of  England 
by  Gaunt,  the  poet  means,  I  think,  to  include  * 
particular  and  exclufive  kind  of  moral  happinefs. 
Though  we  are  not  exempted  from  warlike  inva- 
fions,  we  are  fecure  from  the  contamination  of  fuch 
ill  habits  and  vices  as  are  familiar  to  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  It  is  a  remarkable 
obfervation  of  Machiavel,  f(  That  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  are  able  to  debauch  the  morals  of  all 
ifcankind  befide." 

f.G       AUNT. 

A  thoufend  flatterers  fit  within  thy  crown. 

Thy  fole  merit  is  having  pofleifion  of  the 
crown ;  and  that  is  the  charm  which  attracts  thy 
flatterers,  who  with  their  allurements  deceive  thec 
to  thy  ruin. 

RICHARD. 

Theu  a  lunatic  lean- wit  ted  fool,  &c. 

The  fcene  between  the  dying  Gaunt  and  the 
king  is  not  borrowed  from  any  chronicle,  it  is  the 
author's  own  invention  ;  this  great  matter  of  Nature 
takes  advantage  from  Gaunt's  recent  injury  in  the 
banifhment  of  his  fon  and  his  own  defpcrate  fick- 
nefs,  to  give  a  keennefs  to  his  reproaches  which 
no  man  in  a  fedate  and  unruffled  hour  of  health 
would  have  ventured  to  utter. 

GAUNT, 

My  brother  Gl«fter,  plain  wtil-fpcaking  man, 

May  be  a  precedent  and  witnefs  good, 

That  thou  refpecYil  not  fpilling  Edward's  blood. 

As  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glofter  was  even- 
tually the  caufe  of  Richard's  mjifortune  more  than> 
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'any  thing  elfe,  I  mall  be  indulged  in  fpeaking  a 
little  more  at  large  concerning  the  quarrel  between 
Richard  and  the  duke,  which  ended  To  fatally  to 
them  both.  Shakfpeare,  by  calling  Gl after  a  plain- 
fpoken  man,  feems  to  glance  at  the  very  words, 
which  occasioned,  perhaps  more  than  any  overt 
a&,  the  refolution  of  the.  king  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
all  events. 

Richard  had  been  prevailed  upon,  for  a  fmajl 
Aim  of  money,  to  reftore  the  town  of  Brefl  to  the 
duke  of  Bretagne.  The  furrendering  a  fea-port  of 
fuch  confequence  to  the  French  was  generally 
blamed.  The  duke  of  Gloiler  was  fo  particularly 
difpleafed,  that  he  reproached  his  nephew  for  it  in 
very  bitter  and  taunting  terms—"  It  would  become 
you  better,  fir,  to  gain  fome  important  place  by 
your  prowefs,  faid  Glofter,  than  to  furrender  to 
your  enemies  that  which  had  been  fubdued  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  your  anceftors."  The  king,  . 
fays  Hollingfkead,  bade  his  uncle  repeat  what  he 
had  faid.  This  he  complied  with,  and  did  not,  in 
the  repetition,  foften  a  word  which  he  had  fpokcn 
before. 

After  all,  the  dufc.e  was  certainly  a  rnouY  ambiti- 
ous and  turbulent  man,  whom  no  honours,  power, 
or  riches,  could  gratify.  His  courage  in  the  field, 
and  readinefs  to  promote  any  warlike  enterprife, 
had  rendered  him  exceedingly  popular,  and  the  idol 
of  all  military  men.  By  this  influence  he  had, 
nine  years  before  his  death,  caufed  feveral  of  the 
king's  rhinifters  to  be  publicly  executed,  arid  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  crown  to  a  mere  fhadow. 
The  infignificant  character  of  Richard,  who  was 
neither  a  foldier  nor  a  politician,  gave  this  confe- 
quence to  Glofter ;  whofe  temper  was  fo  brutal 
and  inflexible  that  he  refufed  to  fpare  the  life  6f 
Sir  Simon  Burley,  though  Richard's  queen,  called 
the  good  quffn  jlnnet  folicited  this  favour  feveral 
E  3  hours 
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hours  on  her  knees.  Hurley  had  been  tutor  to  the 
king,  and  was  in  high  credit  with  Edward  III.  and 
his  fon  the  Black  Prince.  In  fhort,  Richard  was 
in  the  fame  fituation,  refpe&ing  the  duke  of  Glo- 
fter,  as  Henry  III.  of  France  was  with  the  duke 
of  Guife ;  who  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
aflaflinating  a  man  who  was  become  too  powerful 
to  be  brought  to  a  trial.  But,  in  both  cafes,  the 
imbecillity  of  the  monarch  brought  on  the  necef- 
fity. 

GAUNT. 

And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long- wither'd  flower. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  not  liking  the  word  age  in  the  text, 
propofes  edge  in  its  (lead :  and  Mr.  Steevens  beflow$. 
a  very  ingenious  note  on  the  figure  of  Time  with 
a  fcythe.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  meaning 
of  the  text,  as  it  ftands,  is  very  clear  —  "  Do  thou 
forget  all  proximity  of  blocd,  and  become  a  con- 
federate with  my  prefent  ficknefs  and  ,  the  many 
infirmities  of  old  ege,  to  deprive  me  at  once  of 
life." 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
My  liege  eld  Gaunt  commends  him  to  you. 

There  is  a  fplendid  ray  of  greatnefs,  tranfmitted 
from  hiftory  and  tradition,  fliil  furrounding  the 
name  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  which  to  this  day 
commands  a  kind  of  awe  and  reverence.  If  we 
examine  impartially  the  character  of  the  duke,  we 
ihall  find  that  it  but  ill  correfponds  with  that  ce- 
lebrity which  has  attended  his  memory.  I  read 
of  no  military  exploits  of  Gaunt  which  could  exalt 
him  either  to  the  title  of  great  conqueror  or  brave 
foldier.  Unlike  his  father  Edward  III.  or  his  bro- 
ther the  Black  Prince,  he  feems  to  have  been 
rather  a  cautious  than  an  enterprifing  warrior;  and, 

though 
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though  no  coward,  yet  he  thought,  with  FalftafF, 
that  difcretion  was  no  mean  part  of  valour.  The 
boundlefs  ambition  which  impelled  him  to  ftrugglc 
for  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and  the  title  of  king, 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  his  grave;  did  not 
contribute  to  make  him  a  better  fubjefr..  He  was 
the  great  fcourge  and  persecutor  of  the  commons/' 
whom  he  laboured  to  reduce  to  a  {late  of  flavery. 
He  thought,  with  Dr.  Mandeville,  that  teaching 
the  children  of  the  poor  to  write  and  read  would 
be  the  means  of  rendering  them  unfit  for  fervice  ; 
and  therefore  infixed,  with  the  reft  of  his  brother 
tyrants,  the  barons,  thai  no  pwr  man's  fon  fiou/d  be 
permitted  to  have  any  injfruflion  by  going  to  fchooL 
I  cannot  have  a  doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  by  his  ad- 
vice Richard  was  perfuaded,  when  young,  to  pro- 
nounce that  moft  difgufting  and  mocking  anfwer 
to  the  petition  of  the  commons,  who  prayed  to  be 
relieved  from  vaflalage,  "  That  Jlaves  they  were, 
and  JJaves  they  fbwJd  remain." 

If  he  merited  the  honour  of  favouring  Wickliffe. 
and'his  doctrine,  \ve  can  fcarce  attribute  this  con- 
duit to  generous  motives  ;  he  hated  the  clergy 
becaufe  they  were  rich  and  powerful.  But  no 
part  of  his  conduct  is  more  liable  to  cenfure  than 
his  neglect  of  his  nephew's  education,  whom  he 
Teems,  for  no  good  purpofe,  to  have  fuffered  to 
become  the  companion  of  young  men  whofe  man- 
ners were  diflblute  and  utterly  unfit  to  train  him  in 
that  difciplinc  which  is  neceflary  to  form  a  great 
prince.  The  duke  of  Lancafler  was  publicly  ac- 
cufed  of  laying  a  plot  to  murder  the  king  and  ufurp 
the  crown.  The  accufer  was  put  into  the  cuftody 
of  Sir  John  Holland,  but  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
chamber  the  very  night  preceding  the  day  on  which 
he  was  to  appear  and  make  good  his  charge. 
Stowe's  account  of  this  tranfa.&ion  bears  hard,  I 
think,  upon  the  duke. 

E  4  The- 
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The  fcene  between  Richard  and  Gaunt,  on  the 
revival  of  this  play,  was  afted  with  fuch  pro- 
priety, as  gained  the  approbation  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  Johnfon,  commonly  called  tall  yohnfon,  being 
near  feven  feet  high,  the  fon-in-law  of  Aaron  Hill, 
and  by  him  inftru&ed,  was  properly  enough  pitched 
upon  to  reprefent  John  of  Gaunt :  though  his  con- 
ception was  not  equal  to  the  animated  dialogue 
of  the  character,  or  his  feeling  powerful  enough 
for  the  fituation  of  it,  his  good  under/landing  and 
decent  deportment  rendered  him  not  difagreeable 
to  the  fpe&ators.  In  this  fcene  too,  Delane,  in 
Richard,  drew  a  good  portrait  of  a  king  elated 
by  pride  and  profperity,  and  poffeflcd  with  an  ob* 
ftinate  and  unfeeling  difpofition. 

YORK. 

I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  priacc  of  Wales,  was  firft  ; 
Hi«  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 
AccomplSih'd  with -the  number  of  thy  years. 

This  refemblance  of  Richard  to  his  father  appears 
pleafmg  in  poetical  defcription ;  but  in  fa<5t,  though 
very  handfome,  the  king  was  fo  unlike  the  Black 
Prince,  that  it  was  infmuated,  from  that  circum- 
/lance  and  his  apparent  degeneracy,  that  he  really 
was  not  his  fon.  If  his  pifture,  fays  the  Hon.  D. 
Barrington,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  ftatutes, 
which  hangs  over  the  pulpit  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
be  an  original,  he  certainly  had  not  the  complexion 
of  his  father.  He  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  the 
refemblance  in  point  of  features  and  complexion  is 
more  to  be  relied  on,  in  proof  of  legitimacy,  than 
any  hereditary  qualities  of  the  mind. 


IDEM, 


R  i  c  HTA  R  D  n;  ai 

IDEM. 

Take  H«reford's  rights  away,  arid  take  from  time 

His  charters  and  his  cuftorhary  rights. 

Let  not  to-morrow  then  enfue  to-day. 

Be  not  thyfelf ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king  >  ficc. 

David  Hume,  who  feems  to  eftimate  Shakfpeare's 
beauties  by  his  blemifhes,  aflferts,*  that,  in  all  his 
hiftorical  plays,  there  is  fcarce  any  mention  of  ci- 
Til  liberty. 

Suppofe  this  mould  b£  granted;  in  how  many 
plays,  fmce  the  reiteration  to  this  day,  do  we  find 
the  fubje&  of  civil  rights  either  generally  difcufled 
or  occafionally  infifted  upon  ?  in  how  many  dra- 
mas of  the  Greek  tragedians  is  it  profefledly  or  ac- 
cidentally introduced  ?  Tragedy  owes  its  rife  to  thi 
palTions ;  and  though  it  may  involve,  as  it  ought*  a 
topic  in  which  all  mankind  are  intimately  concern- 
ed, yet  by  experience  we,  find  thofe  plays,  which 
are  moft  fraught  with  fentiments  in  favour  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  are  lead  admired  and  followed.  How 
often  is  Cato  a£led  ?  What  is  become  of  Dennis's 
Liberty  affertcd  ?  But  Hume  wanted  to  prove,  from 
Shakfpeare,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
common  rights  of  fubje6ts  were  no  object  of  pub-1 
lie  difcuffion.  But  is  not  the  fcene  between  Rich- 
ard and  York  more  interefting  to  an  audience  than 
all  the  laboured  arguments  of  political  oratory  ? 
A  counfellor  of  ftate  honeftly  tells  his  prince-,  that 
depriving  a  fubjecl:  of  his  charters  and  cuftomaiy 
dues  was  not  only  an  a&  of  oppreflion  and  injuftice, 
but  a  grofe  folecifm :  it  was  undermining  the 
throne  on  which  he  fat,  and  contradicting  his  own 
right  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  ! 

But  York,  in  the  fofkrWing  impaffiotied  Imts^ 
goes  farther: 

ES  IT 

Hm,  8to,  vol.  VI,  f,  iyi. 
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If  you  do  wrongfully  feize   Hereford's  rights, 
You  pluck  a  tboufand  dangers  on  your  head, 
You    lofe    a  thoufand    wdl-difpofed    hearts,   &c. 

Here  the  fubje&  tells  his  prince,  that,  if  he  per- 
fifts  in  his  refokition  to  a£t  wilh  violence  and  in- 
juftice,  the  confequence  will  be  the  hatred  of  his 
people  and  a  civil  war.  .Warm  expostulations  of 
this  kind  are  of  the  very  eflence  of  tragic  dialogue  ; 
but  a  train  of  fentiments  upon  civil  liberty  is  fitter 
fora  difcourfe  than  a  play.  Shakfpeare,  though  a 
court  poet,  has  written  more  fcenes  to  expofe  the 
tyranny  and  opprefllon  of  kings,  the  pride  and 
rebellion  of  the  nobles,  and  the  turbulent  difpofiti- 
on  of  the  common  people,  than  all  the  writers 
of  plays  put  together. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  more  fmgular  than  the  fortune  of  that  per- 
fon  who  a&ed  the  part  of  York.  This  was  one 
Mr.  Samuel  Stephens,  a  button-maker,  in  Pater- 
nofter-row.  He  had  been  many  years  a  conftant 
attendant  at  the  theatre,  and  efpecially  when  Booth 
acled  a  principal  part  in  tragedy.  Amongft  his 
acquaintance  he  had  frequently  repeated  fpeeches, 
or  favourite  portions  of  plays,  efpecially  from 
Othello.  He  was  told  by  his  friends  that  his  voice 
refembled  that  of  Booth,  both  in  ftrength  and  me- 
lody; and  that  his  imitation  of  that  great  actor's 
manner  wasjuft,  as  well  as  pleafing.  He  was  at 
length  tempted  to  make  an  offer  of  his  abilities  to 
Mr.  Rich,  who  had  juft  loft  his  great  tragedian 
Mr.  Quin,  who  had  left  him  to  engage  at  Drury- 
lane-theatre.  In  confequence  of  fome  temporary 
agreement,  Stephens  ventured,  in  October,  1734, 
to  aft  his  favourite  character  of  Othello.  His  fi- 
gure was  not  unfuitable  to  the  part :  his  voice  was 
ftrong;  and  he  had,  by  clofe  auricular  attention, 
acquired  fome  of  Booth's  happy  cadences.  The 
s  were  equally  furprifed  and  delighted. 

During 
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During  that  moil:  paiTionate  fcene  between  the 
Moor  and  lago,  in  the  third  aft,  the  pit  cried  out, 
"  Bravo  !  bravo !  better'  than  <j)uin !  better  than 
Quin!"  For  fix  or  feven  fucceHive  nights  this 
man  drew  after  him  large  audiences.  Quin,  for  a 
time,  it  is  faid,  avoided  going  to  the  coffee-houfes 
he  ufually  frequented,  felt  he  mould  be  affronted 
with  the  loud  pratfes  of  the  button-maker. 

However,  the  charm  was  not  wound  up  fo  pow- 
erfully as  to  lad  long.  Rich,  either  by  miftake  or 
defign,  perfuaded  the  new  a&or  to  choofe  Polydore, 
in  the  Orphan,  for  his  fecond  character:  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  more  ill-advifed. 
Stephens  was  in  form,  bulky;  in  the  manage-^ 
ment  of  his-perfon,  aukward;  and  advanced  to 
near  his  fortieth  year.  This  a6l  of  indifcretion 
was  equally  hurtful  to  the  adlor  and  manager. 
The  ladies  more  efpecially  were  difpleafed  with 
fuch  a  mifreprefentatiott  of  a  young  gay  libertine, 
drafted  in  a  large  full-bottomed  wig,  and,  I  believe, 
in  red  ftockings,  though  they  had  long  been  laid 
afide  by  the  politer  part  of  the  town :.  but  Ryan's 
predilection  for  that  colour,  it  is  fa  id,  kept  them 
too  long  on  the  ftage.  However,  the  audience 
did  not  forget  the  pleafure  Stephens  had  afforded 
them  in  Othello :  they  forebore  on  that  account, 
mewing  any  marks  'f  difpleafure  to  his  Polydo-re, 
To  recover  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  he  was 
forced  to  hide  himfe'lf  in  his  black  vifor.  Stephens 
acted  feveral  characters,  and  particularly  the  duke 
of  York,  with  approbation;  but  as  he  never  came 
up  to  his  firfl:  attempt,  he  gradually  fell  in  the  public 
efteem.  He  ended  at  laft  in  an  itinerant  a&or. 
His  laft  ftage  was  Bath ;  where  he  died,  about 
twenty  years  iince,  refpecW  for  his  general  good 
behaviour. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

Richard  goes  to  Ireland.  —  Scene  of  Northumberland, 
&c.  applied  to  modern  politics.—  War  with  Spain* 
dijlikedby  Sir  Robert  Walpole.—Hif  dread  of  Ja- 
cobites, and  dying  prognojiication.  —  Particular  lines 
tf  Shakfpeere  vehemently  applauded  on  account  of 
Juppofed  refemblance.  —  Richard  marries  an  infant  . 
—His  great  indiferet  ion.  —Meaning  of  defpifed 
arms.  —  Why  Prince  Edward  ivas  called  the  Black 
Prince.—  Tor  k*s  chara&er.<—Shakfpeare's  conducl 
cf  his  plot.  —  Refemblance  between  Richard  and 
Agamemnon.-—  Delane^s  Richard.—  Who  ivas  the 
fir  ft  anointed  king  in  Europe.—  Feigned  fubmiffion 
of  Hereford,  and  treachery  of  Northumberland.— 
Savage  manners  of  our  anceftors.—  'Fifty  challenges 
in  parliament.  —  Biftwp  of  Carlijle^s  integrity.— 
kfpe 


Warburton  makes  Shakfpeare  a  Whig.  — 
obsdience  —  Tom  Chapman's  abjitrdities  and  real 
tnerit.-—Farquhar,  Rowe,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
and  Hogarth. 

AS  foon  as  Richard,  intent  upon  his  Irifli  ex- 
pedition, had  left  the  ftage,  the  author  in- 
troduces a  political  fcene  between  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  the  loHs  Willoughby  and 
Rofs,  full  of  fevere  reflections  upon  the  king's  mif- 
condu&.  '3'he  writing  is  not  frngularly  good,  but 
it  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  the  particular  beha- 
viour of  the  audience,  on  the  revival  of  this  play, 
who  applied  almoft  every  line  that  was  fpoken  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  time,  and  to  the  meafures 
ands  character  of  the  miniftry. 

During  a  long  peace  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
people,  who  feldom  know  their  own  happinefs, 
were  eager  for  a  war  with  Spain.  Provocations,  it 
rnuft  be  owned,  had  been  given  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  The  depredations  committed  by  the 

Spanifh 
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Spanifh,  guard-da -coftas  on  our  merchant-mtps 
roufed  the  attention  and  refentment  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  addrefled  the  parliament  on  the  oc- 
cafion  ;  and  the  amiable  Mr.  Glover,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  feconded  their  petition  with  an 
animated  fpeech.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  dreaded 
the  confequences  of  a  war  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  feared  it  would  unite  the  elder  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  fame  quarrel.  He  fore- 
faw  too  that  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  would  be  fo- 
mented by  the  high  Tories  and  Jacobites  in  both 
kingdoms.  He  had  always  entertained  a  fecret 
dread  of  thofc  gentlemen,  who  aflembled  in  clubs 
to  toaft  the  king  over  the  water.  Nay,  fome  time 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 744,  this 
great  mlnifter,  as  I  was  then  informed  by  a  noble- 
man, predicted  that  the  king  would  be  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  fighting  for  his  crown. 

The  more  reluctant  Walpole  appeared  to  fe- 
cond  the  wifhes  of  the  merchants  in  commencing 
hoftilities,  the  more  clamorous  the  people  were 
for  letting  loofe  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
againft  the  Spaniards.  When  this  tragedy  was, 
after  being  long  forgotten,  revived,  the  cry  for 
war  was  at  the  higheft,  and  the  fpe&ators  were 
ready  to  apply  all  that  was  urtered  in  the  thea- 
tre to  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  day  and  to  the  mi- 
niftry.  The  dialogue  of  Northumberland  and  his 
friends  furnifhed  ample  materials  for  political  in- 
nuendo and  application.  There  was  in  Bridgewater 
who  perfonatcd  Northumberland,  a  moft  grave 
and  folemn  manner  of  delivering  a  femimenf, 
which  dwelt  fully  upon  the  attentive  hearer. 
When  he  pronounced  the  following  words, 

The  king  is  not  himfclf,  but  tufely  Jed 
Bj  flatterers,— - 

the 
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the  noife  from  the  clapping  of  hands  and  clatter- 
ing of  flicks  was  loud  and  boifterous.  And  when 
Rofs  fa  id, 

The  earl  of  Wiltfture  hath  the  ftate  in  farm.  — 

it  was  immediately  applied  to  Walpole,  with  the 
loudeft  fliouts  and  huzzas  I  ever  heard.  Likewife 
the  following  obfervation  of  Northumberland,  that 
the  king's  revenue  was  not  diminimed  by  war,  was 
met,  by  the  audience,  with  redoubled  fhouts — 

War  hath  not  wafted  it ;   for  war r*d  he  hath  not. 
More  hath  he  fpent  in  peace  than  they  *  in  war. 

The  two  following  remarkable  lines,  fpoken  by 
Willoughby  and  Northumberland,  were  heard  with 
a  dead  and  refpe6tful  filence : — 

W   I  L'L  O   U    G   H    B  Y. 

The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  bioken  mam 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Reproach  and  diflblution,  hangeth  over  hinu 

And  now,  if  Mr.  Hume  had  read  over  this  fcene 
with  attention,  he  would  not  have  charged  Shak- 
fpeare  with  deferting  the  civil  rights  of  mankind  : 
for  what  are  the  accufations  of  the  fpeakers,  in  this 
dialogue,  but  fo  many  vindications  of  the  natural 
and  legal  claims  of  the  fubjccT:  ? 

A61 II.  Scene  II.     The  queen,  Bufhy,  &c, 
BUSHY.   . 

Madam,  your  majcfty  is  much  too  fad. 

Though  Shakfpeare  thought  it  for  his  purpofe  to 
have  a  queen  in  his  tragedy,  to  heighten  the  diftrefs 
of  the  fcene,  it  is  certain  that  Richard,  about  a  year 
before  he  was  dethroned,  married  a  daughter  of 

France, 

s  anccftors, 
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France,  a  child  of  eight  years  old:  a  mod  impru- 
dent aciion,  and  correfpondent  with  the  reft  of  his 
conduct.  He  had  no  ifTiie  by  hisfirfl:  wife,  queen 
Anne;  and  therefore  fhould,  in  right  policy,  have 
married  one  who  could  have  brought  him  children. 
By  wedding  a  child,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  the 
hopes  of  one  great  advantage  and  fupport,  at  leaf! 
for  a  confiderable  time.  William  III.  when  the 
parliament  obliged  him  to  difmifs  his  Walloon 
guards,  reftnted  the  affront  in  a  moil:  lively  man- 
ner, and  not  without  tears.  In  the  bitternefs  of 
his  heart  he  fwore,  that,  if  he  had  had  a  .fon,  he 
would  not  have  complied  with  their  requeil:.* 

Scene  III. 

YORK. 

Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war 
And  oftentation  of  defpifed  arms. 

Defpifed,  in  this  place,  means  detejled,  abhorred,  &c. 

IDEM. 

Were  I  but  now  the  Lord  of  fuch  hot  youth 

As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myfelf. 

Rcfcu'd  the  Black   Prince,  that   young  Mars  of  men,  &«. 

This  calls  to  our  minds  feveral  paflages  of  the  Iliad, 
where  old  Neftor  vaunts,  in  mod  exulting  terms, 
of  his  great  prowefs  in  his  younger  years.  The  re- 
nowned prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  fon  of  Edward  III. 
was  called  the  Black  Prince  from  his  complexion, 
not  his  armour,  as  is  generally  fuppofed. 

YORK. 

Well,  well,  I  fee  the  iflue  of  thefe  arms. 

The  character  of  York,  as  delivered  down  by  hif- 
torians,  is  not  much  to  his  advantage :  he  was  ef- 

teemed 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs, 
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teemed  a  light  and  capricious  man.  Shakfpeare, 
in  this  fcene,  though  not  in  all  the  reft,  con- 
forms to  the  hiftorical  outline  of  the  duke.  In 
this  interview  with  Bolingbroke,  he  firfl  threatens, 
that,  if  he  had  power,  he  would  attach  the  infur- 
gents;  then  fays,  he  will  remain  neuter.  After 


in  Briftol-caftle,  he  calmly  fays,  "  It  may  be  ; 
I  will  go  with  you  :"  and  yet  the  good  man 
declares,  "  he  is  loth  to  break  his  country's 
laws:"  but  immediately  after  complies  with  the 
ufurper,  who  makes  him  a  chief  inftrument  to  fup- 
port  his  rebellion. 

Aft  III.  Scene  the  king,  Aumerle,  bifliop  of  Car- 
line,  &c. 

The  following  lines  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
Agamemnon's  faluting  his  country's  foil,  and  fhed- 
ding  tears  for  joy,  in  Homer's  Odyfley,  book  IV. 
R  i  c  H  A  R  D. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  ftlute  thec  with  my  hand  : 

As  a  l*>ng  patted  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting, 

So  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee,  O  earth, 

And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 

H  TO*  o  |U 


ITTH 

Well  plcas'd,  the  king  beheld  his  Argive  foil, 
And,  leaping  eagerly  Upon  the  ftrand, 
With  tears  of  joy  he  kilVd  his  native  land. 

When  Philip  II.  hufband  to  Queen  Mary, 
firft  landed  in  England,  he  knek  down  on  the  ground, 
and  as  he  rofe  he  drew  his  fword,  as  if  refolving 
to  conquer  the  kingdom, 

Shakfpcare 
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Shakfpeare  has  not,  I  believe,  manifefted  more 
fkilt  in  the  conduct  of  his  plot  than  in  this  (cene. 
The  king  lands  from  Ireland  with  a  very  few  follow- 
ers: his  confidence  i«  equal  to  hi?  ignorance  of  his 
fituation.  He  vents  his  complaints  of  rebellion  in 
an  affe£ting  addrefs  to  theEnglifh  earth,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  hopes  of  withstanding  a  powerful 
invader  of  his  kingdom,  he  idly  prefumes,  upon  the 
facrednefs  of  his  perfon,  that  he  mall  conquer  all 
oppofition.  The  author  gradually  leads  him  from 
confidence  to  doubt,  from  doubt  to  fear,  and  from 
that  to  defpondency.  Every  incident  is  managed 
with  the  niceft  (kill.  Salisbury  alarms  him,  and 
Scrope  terrifies  him  into  abfolute  defpair.  Rich- 
ard's pathetic  reflections  on  the  mifera-ble  fate  of 
kings  has  been  juftly  admired,  and  was  marked  by 
Pope  in  his  edition  as  a  mafterly  paiTage. 

Delane,  who  on  the  revival  of  this  play  a&ed 
Richard,  though  he  did  great  juftice  to  fevera! 
fcenes  of  the  character,  could  not  exhibit  the 
tender  feelings  of  the  king's  diftrefsful  fituation; 
His  voice  was  too  loudly  extended  for  the  defpon- 
ding  and  almoft  effeminate  grief  of  this  unhappy 
prince.  Had  Barry  ever  been  called  upon  to  repre- 
fent  this  part,  "  he  would  (in  our  author's  empha- 
tic language)  have  drowned  the  ftage  with  tears.'1 

RICHARD. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  fe» 
Can  wafh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 

One  would  imagine  that  monarchs  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  the  anointing  them  with  the  facred 
oil  at  their  coronation  was  to  operate  like  a  miracu- 
lous charm,  which  was  to  render  their  perfons  fa- 
cred and  inviolable,  and  their  actions  fuperior  to 
cenfure.  But  who  was  the  firft  man  who  went 
through  the  anointing  ceremony  ?  Pepin  of  France, 

a  rob- 

•. 
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a  robber  and  ufurper;  a  man  who  deprived  his 
lawful  fovereign  of  his  crown,  and  fhut  him  in  a 
eloifter.  This  fuccefsful  ruffian  was  fupported  in 
his  treafon  by  Pope  Zachary,  who  flood  in  need 
of  Pepin's  aiMance,  and  who  afterwards,  with  the 
help  of  St.  Boniface,  performed  the  office  of  anoin- 
ting a  rebel,  king  of  France,  at  Rheims. 

RICHARD. 

Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as   great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  (hall  not  be  :   if  he  fcrve  God, 
We'll  ferve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellows  fo. 

This  is  the  nature  of  man.  In  his  profperity  he 
forgets  all  piety  to  heaven,  all  focial  ties  and  obli- 
gations. Richard,,  who,  while  his  affairs  were  a 
fmiling  afpe£t,  neither  reverenced  God  nor  regard- 
ed man,  is  here  by  our  excellent- moralizer,  made 
fo  humble  as  to  find  no  relief  in  his  diftrefs  equal- 
ly efficacious  with  repentance  and  amendment  of 
life. 

R  I  C   H   A  R  H. 

The  power,  I  have,  difcharge,  and   let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land.————— 

Mr.  Steevens  rightly  fays,  that  earing  the  land 
is  ploughing  it.  It  is  properly  a  Scotch  word, 
and  is  fpelt  ere,  which  is  derived  from  another 
North-Britiih  word,  erde,  the  earth.* 

Scene    III. 

Our  author  purfues  the  thread  of  hirtory  very 
clofely,  and  has  given  proper  colours  to  the  feign- 
ed ftibmiflion  of  Hereford  and  the  treachery  of 
Northumberland.  The  king,  deferted  by  the 
greaieft  part  of  his  followers,  retired  to  the  ifle  of 
Anglefea  j  where  he  purpofed  to  embark  for  Ire- 
land 

*  Gloflary  to  Gawin  Douglas's  Virgil. 
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land  or  France,  there  to  wait  fome  opportunity 
of  returning  to  England :  but  the  ufurper,  alarmed 
at  this  ftep,  fent  Northumberland  to  deceive  him 
with  falfe  promifes  of  loyalty  and  fubmifiion.  The 
carl,  by  folemn  proteftations  and  mameful  perjury, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  king's  perfon,  and 
carried  him  to  Flint-cattle.  The  interview  between 
the  king  and  his  coufin  of  Lancader  was  more 
rough  and  auftere,  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  than 
the  poet  has  reprefented  it.  He  told  the  king,  in 
plain  terms,  that,  his  fubjects  being  diiTatisried 
with  his  government,  he  was  come  to  afiift  him  to 
govern  better.  The  king  anfwered  humbly : 
"  Dear  coufin,  fince  that  is  your  pleafure,  it  is 
ours  alfo.}>  To  mortify  the  king  on  a  very  ten- 
der point,  during  the  whole  of  his  journey  from 
Flint-cattle  to  London,  he  was,  •  befides  being 
mounted  on  a  very  fhabby  horfe,  not  fufFered  to 
change  his  apparel.  No  prince  in  Europe  had  fo 
rich  a  wardrobe  as  Richard,  or  delighted  fo  mucli 
in  fplendid  and  coftly  drefles. 

A£l  IV.    Scene  I.    The   parliament-houfe. 

A  ttrongerand  truer  picture  of  tbe  favage  manners 
.of  our  ancettors  cannot  be  delineated  than  in  this 
illiberal  fcene  between  the  prime  nobility  of  the 
land.  A  glove  is  thrown  down  by  one  nobleman 
with  terms  of  fcorn  and  reproach,  and  accepted  by 
another  with  words  of  brutality  and  fiercenefs. 
The  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  matter  of 
the  kingdom  and  pretender  to  the  throne,  could 
not  awe  the  difputants  into  refpecfc  and  filence. 
Mr.  Hume  fays  that  no  lefs  than  fifty  challenges 
were  given  and  accepted  at  this  meeting  of  the  par- 
liamenu 


BOLINGBRQKE* 
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BOLING    BROKE. 

In  God's  name  then  I'll  afccnd  the  throne. 
BISHOP       OF       CARLISLE. 


Thomas  Merks,  bifhop  of  Carliile,  fa  name  which 
ought  to  be  revered  to  latift  pcfterity,)  was,  in  that 
great  concourfe  of  the  clergy  and  laity  aflembled 
on  this  occafion,  the  only  man  who  had  honefty 
and  courage  to  fpeak  in  the  defence  of  his  un- 
happy fovereign,  andagainfl  the  violence  and  ufur- 
pation  of  Bolingbroke.  His  fpeech  was  long,  and 
is  quoted  from  Sir  John  Hayward,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Hi/lory.  It  contains  a  retrofpe&ive  view 
of  all  kinds  of  government ;  and  the  bifliop's  argu- 
ment is  ftrengthened  from  fcripture  authority. 

I       D       EM. 

And  fiiall  the  figure  of  God's  majefty, 
His  captain,  ftcward,  deputy  ele£t, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  fubje£t  and  inferior  breath? 

In  vain  does  Dr.  Warbtirton  ftrive  to  make  Shakf- 
peare  a  Whig  in  principle,  long  before  the  limits 
between  prerogative  and  privilege  were  determined. 
The  political  and  religious  creeds  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  were  equally  favourable  to  the  abfolute 
power  of  the  prince ;  and  I  have  often  wondered 
that  lord  Bolingbroke  mould  aflert,  that  the  doct- 
rine of  paffive  obedience  lay  undifcovered,  in  fome 
old  homiiy,  till  the  times  of  James  I.  All  the 
Chronicles  of  Hollingmead,  Hall,  Grafton,  Stowe, 
and  Fabian,  breathe  the  fame  nonrefifting  fpirit ; 
nor  do  1  know  that  any  Englifh  divine  oppofed  it, 
till  our  incomparable  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical 
Polity,  with  an  irrefiftible  force  of  argument,  de- 
molimed  that  infamous  pofition  on  which  is 
founded 
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enormous  fait  A  of  millions  made  for  one. 

Tom  Chapman,  a  moft  excellent  a&or  in  vari- 
ous parts,  but  efpecially  in  all  Shakfpeare's  clowns, 
in  petulant  would- be- wits,  fops  and  fantaftics,  and 
many  other  abfurd  humorous  characters,  infifted 
upon  reprefenting  what  nature  never  defigned  him 
for, — a  grave  tragic  character.      The   bifhop  of 
Carlifle  was  a  delicious  morfel,  which  he  would  not 
fuffer  to  efcape  him.     No  man  was  ever   more 
eager  for  preferment  than  Chapman  for  the  os  ro- 
tundum  of  tragic  elocution.     Rich,  it  was  obferved, 
took  delight   in  thwarting   the  inclinations  of  hit 
actors.     How  Chapman  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
let  him  indulge   himfelf  in  his  abfurd  humour,  I 
cannot  guefs ;  unlefs    he   flattered  the   manager's 
vanity  by  fubmitting  to  be  taught  by  him :  for  this 
was   a   failing  as  weakly  peculiar   in  Rich  as  the 
love  of  reciting  tragedy  was  in  Chapman.    In  truth, 
there  was  nothing  more  diflbnant  and  unharmoni- 
ous  than   his  fpeaking,    or    rather   bellowing,  the 
bifbop's  harangue.    He  was  endured  in  his  difcords, 
on  account  of  his  many  excellences  in   comedy. 
But  fo  fond  was  he  of  what  he  did  not  underftand, 
that  although    the  firft  ador  in   his  own  proper 
walk,  he  would  condefcend  to  folicit  earnestly  for 
any  inferior  part  in  tragedy.     It  was  hopelefs,  he 
knew,  to  contend  for  the  character  of  Richard  HI. 
however,  he  folaced  himfelf  in  the  fhort  part  of 
Treffell,  in  the  fame  play;  in  which  he  inhumanly 
murdered  a  moft  pathetic  defcription  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward's death  by  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Glofter. 
At   his  own   theatre  of  Richmond,  where  he  had 
the  double  claim  of  manager  and  principal  perfor- 
mer, he  exerted  his  power,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  own  property,  as  well  as  of  all  propriety.     In- 
flead  of  Tom  in  The  Confcious  Lovers,  (in  which 
part  he   was  fure  to    give  infinite    pleafure,)  he 
would  needs  aflume  the  fine  gentleman,  in  the  perfon 

of 
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of  young  Bevil.  As  to  the  comedy  of  The  Bufy 
Body,  he  declared  that  Marplot,  in  which  he  ex- 
cited as  much  good  laughter  as  ever  (hook  a  merry 
audience,  was  not  his  proper  part,  and  therefore 
infilled  upon  making  himfelf  of  no  confequence, 
by  acting  Sir  Gtorge  Airy.  At  Richmond,  too,  he 
ftrutted  in  the  robes  of  King  Richard  III.  to  empty 
benches.  Nothing  but  his  being  deferted  by  the 
fpe&ators  could  reftore  him  to  his  fenfes.  Howe- 
ver, Tom  Chapman  has  had  many  to  keep  him 
company  in  his  ridiculous  paiTion.— — Did  not  Far- 
quhar  think  himfelf  a  good  a&or,  and  excite  the 
commiferation  of  his  fiiends,  when  he  murdered 
his  own  Sir  Harry  Wildair  on  the  Dublin  flage  ? 
Did  not  the  tragic  Rowe  write  The  Biter,  a  come- 
dy ;  and  was  he  not  the  only  perfon  of  the  audience 
that  laughed  during  the  acting  of  it  ?  Did  not  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  fwear  to  Mr.  Gay,  that,  inftead 
of  ftudying  the  art  of  painting,  he  ought  to  have 
been  bred  a  foldier,  becaufe  he  had  a  martial 
mien  ?  And  did  not  Hogarth  prefer  his  lamentable 
Sigifmunda  to  his  Marriage  a  la  Mode  ? 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

A  king  rejigning  his  crown  before  his  people. — Shakf- 
peare inferior  to  himfelf. — Interview  in  the  Tower 
between  Richard  and  Lancajler. — Richard?*  folly 
in  upbraiding  the  infringement  of  oaths.--0aths  made 
only  for  fubjefis. — Univerjity  of  Oxford  contradi fl- 
ing Its  own  doftrine. — Charafter  of  Northumber- 
land.—The  family  of  Percy.— The  aflor  who  pre- 
fentedto  Richarda  looking -glafs. — Richard'r  houfe- 
hold.— Their  profujton  and  profligacy. — Meaning 
of  the  word  purveyor.—-^  member  of  parliament 
condemned  to  be  hanged. — Saved  by  the  clergy.— 
Aumerle  jllgmatlzcd. — Hallam  an  imitator  of  Wilks. 
—Michael  Stoppetacr,  an  honeft  blunderer.— Story 
of  Stopptlaer  and  Rich. 

Scene  continues.     Re-enter  York  with  Richard. ' 

WE   cannot  fuppofe  a  more  awful  and  affec- 
ting tranfaction,  than  a  prince  brought  be- 
fore his  fubjects,  compelled  to  deprive  himfelf  of 
his  royalty,  and  to  refign  his  crown  to  the  popular 
claimant,  his  near  relation.     This  is  a  fubject  wor~ 
thy  the  genius  of  Shakfpeare  ;  and  yet,  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  he  has  fallen  infinitely  mort  of  his  ufual 
powers  to  excite  that  tumult  of  pafiion  which  the 
a£tion  merited  :  he  was  ever  too  fond  ofquibble  and 
conceit ;  but  here  he  has  indulged  himfelf  beyond 
his  ufual  predilection  for  them  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  from   this  circumfrance  alone,  that  Ri- 
chard   II.  was  written  and  acted  much  earlier  than 
the  date  in  the  ftationers  books  of  159,7.  However, 
if  it  fliould  happen  to  be  as  it  is  recorded,  the  au- 
thor made  the  public  ample  amends  by  producing, 
the  year  following,  one  of  the  mod  perfect  of  all 
his   pieces,    The   firft  Part  of  King   Henry  IV. 
However  Shakfpeare  might  think  proper  to  heigh- 
ten 
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ten  the  fene  by  introducing  Richard  before  th« 
parliament  to  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown,  in 
fact  it  was  notjfo.  The  poet  has  worked  up  the  whol« 
from  what  pafled  in  the  tower  between  the  depu- 
ties of  the  parliament,  Lancafter  and  Richard. 
The  deputation  confifted  of  the  chief  nobHity 
and  commons  with  the  archbimop  of  York  at  their 
head,  who,  after  being  introduced  to  the  captive 
king,  put  him  in  mind  of  his  voluntary  offer  to  re- 
fign  the  crown  in  the  prefence  of  the  archbimop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland: 
Richard  acknowledged  his  promife,  and  defircd  to 
have  an  interview  with  his  fucccflbr.  After  feme 
converfation  between  him  and  Lancaster,  the  king, 
with  an  air  of  cheerfuhiefs,  called  for  the  act  of 
refignation,  which  he  read  orer  diftin&lr,  and  fo- 
lemnly  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  ;  he  then  conftituted 
the  archbimop  of  York  and  the  bifliop  of  Here- 
ford his  procurators  to  fignify  his  intention  to  par- 
liament, apd  drawing  the  royal  fignet  from  his 
own  finger,  he  put  it  on  that  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter ;  faying,  at  the  fame  time,  he  could  wifh  all 
his  people  mould  know,  that  if  it  were  in  hi* 
power,  the  duke  fhould  fucceed  him  to  the  cro\v» 
of  Eflgland. 

RICHARD. 

There  (houldft  them  find  one  heinous  article, 

Containing  the  depofing  of  a  king, 

And  cracking  the  flrong  warrant  of  an  oath. 

In  vain  does  the  prince  accufe  the  fubject  of  in- 
fringing his  oath  of  obedience,  who  has  himfelf 
broken  through  the  moft  folemn  of  all  obligations, 
the  oath  taken  at  his  coronation.  Richard  thought, 
with  King  John  and  other  arbitrary  monarchs,  that 
oaths  were  only  framed  for  fubjects :  but  it  is  furely 
abfurd  to"imagine  that  millions  mould  be  bound  by 
folemn  t»«s  to  obey  one  man,  and  that  he  mould 

be 
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be  fiibjed  to  no  other  reftriftion  than  his  own  wifl 
and  pleafure.  To  fay  that  the  gofpel  exafb  the 
fame  fubmiflion  to  a  Nero  as  a  Titus,  to  a  Richard 
II.  as  a  George  II.  is  to  libel  that  religion  which 
profeflfes  to  fpeak  peace  and  good-will  to  man,  and 
which  certainly  never  intended  to  leave  mankind 
worfe  than  it  found  them.  But  indeed  the  doctrine 
of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance  has  beeu 
ever  found  a  wifp  of  flraw,  in  this  country,  when- 
ever princes  have  trampled  upon  law,  juftiee,  and 
humanity.  The  famous  univerfity  of  Oxford,  at  a 
time  when  k  was  fuppofed  their  immunities  were 
in  no  danger,  folemnly  enforced  unlimited  obedi- 
ence to  the  king ;  but,  when  the  privileges  of  that 
learned  community  were  attacked  by  the  hand  of 
power,  they  fupported  the  invader  of  the  kingdom, 
who  profefted  himfelf  a  friend  to  the  laws  and  -the 
conflitution,  with  all  their  influence. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
My  lord,  difpatch  ;  read  aver  thefe  articles. 

The  family  of  Percy,  one  -of  the  nobleft  and  beft 
allied  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  were,  for  their  great 
faofpitality  and  their  military  achievements,  defer- 
vedly  in  high  eftimation  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. However,  it  rrmft  be  confeiled,  that,  for 
many  centuries,  the  hiftory  of  the  peerage  fur- 
niffoes  us  ample  matter  of  contention  between  this 
noble  family  and  the  crown,  which  always  ended 
much  to  the  diminution  of  that  fplendor  which  a 
contrary  conduct  would  have  reflected  on  that  il- 
luftrious  houfe.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  play  of  Richard  If.  is  drawn,  by  the  pen  of 
Shakfpeare,  as  a  moft  cruel  and  unremitting  per- 
fecutor  of  Richard ;  nor  has  he  given  the  leaft  hint 
for  a  conduct  fo  apparently  reprehenfible,  though 
hiftory  could  have  furnifhed  him  with  a  very  plau- 
fible,  if  not  a  reasonable  one. 

VOL,  I;  F 
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When  Richard  fet  out  for  the  Irilh  wars,  having 
formed  a  jealoufy  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
more  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  imbecillity 
than  any  real  caufe  of  diftruft,  he  fummoned  the 
earl  to  attend  him  at  Briftol,  and  to  pafs  over 
with  him  to  Ireland.  Northumberland  offered  the 
king  many  excufes  for  his  not  being  able  to  comply 
with  his  commands ;  but  more  particularly  one, 
xvith  which  the  king  was  well  acquainted, — the  bad 
faith  of  the  Scots ;  intimating  that  they  would  in 
all  probability  invade  England,,  mould  they  find  the 
army  removed  from  the  borders.  The  infatuated 
king,  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  ordered  the 
earl  and  all  hb  adherents  to  be  proclaimed  trai- 
tors. 

Enter  one  wi:h  a  glafs. 

.The  perfon  who,  about  forty- five  years  finer, 
was  employed  to  bring  in  a  mirror  to  Richard,  * 
is  now,  by  the  -general  voice,  allowed  to  be  the 
firft  comedian  of  the  age.  He  was  then  indeed  a 
very  young  a£tor,  and  has  gradually  rifen  to  that 
degree  of  eflimation  which  he  now  defervedly 
enjoys. 

RICH    A    R    D. 
..i.  i     i  Was  this  the  face 


That  every  day,  under  his  houfehold  roof, 
Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men  ?.        •        • 

This  is  a  fact  which  hiflory  has  delivered  down  to 
us.  It  bears  the  mew  of  great  humanity  and  the 
mod  extended  benevolence,  and  therefore  merits  a 
feri.ous  difcudion.  From  what  fource  of  wealth 
could  fo  vaft  a  multitude  be  maintained  ?  If  from 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  greatnefs  of  the 
expenditure  muft  have  contributed  to  leflen  their 
value :  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Gaunt  charges 

the 
*  Mr.  Yates, 
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the  king,  in  the  fecond  aft*  with  letting  his  lands 
to  farm,  and  being  not  the  king,  but  the  landlord, 
of  England.  To  fupply  this  wafte  of  the  crown 
lands,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  king  to  make  fre- 
quent applications  to  the  lords  and  commons ;  2nd 
Indeed  none  of  our  Plantagenet  princes  gained  from 
their  fubjects  more  ample  parliamentary  fupplies 
than  Richard.  But  the  charge  of  maintaining  fo 
large  a  houfehold,  and  fuoh  a  number  of  office^ 
dependent  upon  it,  was  one  of  the  great  enormi- 
ties of  this  oppreffive  reign.  Immoderate  exa&i- 
ons,  which  were  occafioned  by  the  king's  purvey- 
ors, whofe  office  it  was  to  procure  provision  for 
the  king  and  houfehold  whenever  they  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  were  of  the  moft  into- 
lerable nature.  It  is  obferved,  in  our  law-books, 
that  the  word  purveyor,  about  this  period  of  our 
hifrory,  was  "become  fo  odious,  that,  by  a  flatute, 
it  was  changed  to  acateur,  or  purchafer.  But  the 
court  or  houfehold  of  Richard  was  branded  on  more 
accofrhts  than  one.  The  luxury,  diftipation,  and 
debauchery,  of  the  courtiers,  male  and  female,  are 
recorded  and  cenfured  by  all  our  hiflorians.  In  Ri- 
chard's time,  the  houfe  of  commons,  having  for 
fome  time  been  feparated  from  the  lords,*  began 
to  feel  their  ftrength  and  importance.  A  certain 
member  of  that  houfe,  apprized  of  the  -profligate 
conduct  of  the  courtiers,  and  their  uncontrouled 
wafte  of  the  public  money,  made  a  motion  to  en- 
quire into  the  abufes  in  the  king's  houfehold.  Ri- 
chard, hearing  of  this  unexpected  attack  upon  his 
royal  reconomy,  went  immediately  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  complained  to  the  lord's  of  the  grofs  af- 
front put  upon  him  by  a  commoner.  They,  in 
F  2  compliance 

*  The  reparation  of  the  two -orders  of  men  was  a  happinefs 
which  the  people  of  Scotland  never  experienced1;  and  this  pre- 
vented their  partaking  of  that  democratic  part  of  government  te 
•which  they  had  an  undoubted  claim. 
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compliance  with  the  king's  intimation,  took  up  the 
bufmefs  Avith  great  eagernefs,  and  immediately  or- 
dered the  author  of  the  motion  to  be  hanged. 
=,Very  luckily  for  the  offender,  he  happened  to  be  a 
churchman;  and,  the  archbifliops  and  bifhops 
falling  on  their  knees  and  intreating  for  him,  his 
life  was  faved. 

A  V  M    £  R  L  E. 

You  holy  churchmen,  is  tkere  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot. 

The  character  of  Aumerle  is,  above  all  the  noble- 
men of  his  time,  ftigmatized  by  Hume,  for  bafe- 
nefs,  treachery,  and  cruelty. 

The  perfon  who  a&ed  Aumerle,  was  one  Mr. 
Adam  Hallam,  .who,  by  an  imitation  of  the  action 
of  Wilks,  efpecially  in  a  certain  peculiar  cuftom 
of  pulling  down  his  ruffles  and  rolling  his  ftockings, 
joined  to  a  good  degree  of  diligence,  fo  far  gained 
upon  Rich's  want  of  difcernment,  that  ho*  hired 
him  for  feven  years  at  a  very  large  falary.  When 
the  term  of  his  engagement  was  expired,  his  em- 
ployer difmifled  him,  and  for  the  greateft  part  of 
his  remaining  life  he  was  an  itinerant  a&or.  Hal- 
lam,  about  fix  and  thirty  years  fince,  tranflated 
The  Beggar's  Opera  into  French,  which  was  re- 
prefented  in  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
with  fome  fuccefs.  He  alfo  invented  the  armour 
and  other  decorations,  preparatory  to  the  fingle 
combat  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk. Hallam  died  a  kind  of  penfioner  to  the 
managers,  who  were  the  immediate  fuccefTors 
of  Rich,  to  whofe  family  he  was,  I  think,  re- 
lated. 

ABBOT   OF   WESTHINCTER; 

Before  I  (peak  my  mind  herein, 

Y«i  (hall  not  only  take  the  ftcraracBt,  &c. 

The 
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The  perfonae  dramatis  of  this  play  are  Co  nu- 
merous, that  the  manager  was  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  employing  honeft  Michael  Stoppelaer, 
of  blundering  memory,  in  the  part  of  a  dignified 
clergyman,  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  to •* which? 
he  was  by  no  means  equal;  for  StoppelaerV ac- 
tion and  behaviour,  added  to  an  accidental' taoarfe- 
nefs,  fet  the  fpt&ators  in  a  loud  laugh£*  Honeft 
Mich  was  remarkable  for  (inging  a  Scotch  or  'Irifh 
fong,  particularly  Arfah  my  judy>  and  Corn-Riggt 
ere  bonny.  He  was  fomething  of  a  fcholar  too, 
and  educated  at  Trinity-College,  Dublin.  He 
fang,  not  unpleaftngtyf  to  a  tune  which,  I  have 
forgotten,  Horace's  Ode  of  Integer  vit&,  fcelerif- 
que  puntty.  &c.  It  was  Mich's  faculty  to  utter 
abfurd  fpeeches  and  difagreeable  truths,  without 
any  defign  to  give  offence.  I  fhall  quote  one 
anecdote,  which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
his  character.  Rich  was  talking  to  fome  of  the 
a&ors,  when  Stoppelaer  was  prefent,  concerning 
the  difproportioned  agreement  he  had  made  with 
Hallam,  who  a&ed  Aumerle,  Stoppelaer  fhook 
his  head  and  faid,  Upon  my  foul,  Sir,  he  got  en  the 
blind  fide  of  you  thert*  Rich,  apprehenfive  of 
hearing  fomething  more  offenfive,  left  the  com- 
pany: fomebody  prefent  obferved  that  Stoppelaer's 
fpeech  was  exceedingly  improper,  and  really  af- 
fronting, becaufe  every  body  knew  that  Mr.  Rich 
had  a  great  blemifti  in  one  of  his  eyes. — (C  Upon 
my  word,  faid  Mich,  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  and 
I  will  go.  immediately  and  ajk  his  pardon."  , 


F3  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Scent  between  Richard  and  his  queen.— Some  excellent' 
lines.~-Mrs.  Horton,  the  aflrefr,  her  great  beau- 
iy  %~- Playing  'with  f  rollers  at  Windfor. — Juba 
and  Lord  Malpas.* — Mrs.  Norton's  addrefs  to  ill- 
natured  critics. Her  merit  in  afling. — Her  low 

of  coquetry..— -Fine  defcription  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Richard.-*—  His  tyrannical  conduct  to  the  citizens  of 
London.  Kings  of  England  pillagers  of  London.-^-* 
Richard  and  his  groom.  —  Nat  Clarke.-— Anecdote 
ofRich.—Shakfpeare  differs  from  hijlorians  in  the 
account  oj 'Richard's  dzath. — Reft efl fans  upon  //.— » 

'  Stid  nnfequences  of  Htnrfs  ufurpathn. 

A€t    V. 

Queen  and  Richard. 

HE  fcene  between  Richard  and  the  qtrcen  w 
not  written  in  Shakfpeare'shappieftftyle;  the 
upon  words  and  exuberant  extenflon  of  fenti- 
ments  are  juftly  reprehended  by  the  critics.  How- 
ever, fome  part  of  it  moft  be  exempted  from  cen* 
fure,  and  particularly  this  thought  of  Richard, 

.-  .,  .,  i.i'fatti  f\vorn  brother,  fweet, 
To  grirtl  neccffity,  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  with  death. 

Likewife  his  advice  to  the  queeri,  to  tell  his  melan- 
choly tale,  by  a  winter's  fire, 

•  To  good  old  folks,     . 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds, 

is  affecting.  Colley  Cibber  has  judicioufly  borrow- 
ed and  applied  it  to  the  fl©ry  of  Henry  VI.  in  his 
Richard  III. 

The 
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The  queen  was  perfonated  by  Mrs.  Horton  ;  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  women   that   ever  trod  ths 
itage.     She  was  married,  when  very  young,  to   a 
mufician,  who  was   infenfible  to  her  charms,  and 
treated   her,  as   it   has    been   faid,  very    brutally, 
The     firft      notice      that  was       taken      of      her 
was  at   Windfor,  in  the  fummer  of  1713;  where 
(he  a&ed  Marcia,  in  Cato,  in-a  company  ofnaifera- 
ble  llrollers,  who  were  drawn  there  on  account  of 
Queen  Anne's  making  it  the  place  of  her  refiience 
feveral  months  in   the  year.     Cato   and   his  fenate- 
met  with  little  refpeft  from  the  audience  ;  and  poor  • 
Juba  was  fo  truly  an  objecl  of  ridicule,  that,  when 
he  cried  out,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  on  hearing  Mar- 
cia's  confefilon  of  her  paiiion  for   him,  "  What  do 
I  hear  ?"  my  Lord  Malpas,  wilfully  miitaking  the 
a&or,  loudly   faid,  from   behind  the  fcenes,  Upon 
*ny  wordy  ftr,  I  do  not  know :  1  think  you  had  better 
be  any  where  elfe;  and  this  joke,  I  believe,  put  an 
end  to  the  play.     However,  Mrs.  Horton  was  fo  fu-  • 
pcrbor  in  merit  to  the  reft,  and  fo  attractive  in  her 
perfori,  t'hat  (lie  was  foon  after  very  powerfully  re- 
commended to  the  managers   of  Drury-lane  Thea- 
tre, who  engaged  her  at  a   moderate  falary;     Her 
chief  merit  confifted  in  giving   fprightlinefs  to  gay 
coquets,  fuch  as    Belinda   in  the  Old    Batchelor> 
and  Millarnant  in  the  Way  of  the  World  ;  in  which 
Jail  character  me  was  faid   to   have  excelled  Mrs. 
Oldfield.     Upon  Mrs.    Younger's  quitting   Drury- 
lane  for  a  more  advantageous  income  at  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  (he  was  called  upon  by  Wilks  to  aft  the 
part  of  Phillis  in  the  Confcious  Lovers.     Younger 
had  given  the  public  fo  much  entertainment  in  that 
part,   that  Mrs.  Horton  met  with  very  uncandid 
treatment  from   the  audience  ;  who    fo   far  forgot 
what  was  due  to  merit  and  the  handfomeft  woman 
on  the  ft-age,  that  they  endeavoured  to  difcourage 
her  by  frequent  hifli'ne.     She  bore  this  treatment 
F  4  with 
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with  patience  for  fome  time.  At  laft,  (he  advanc- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  ftage,  and  boldly  addreffed 
the  pit:  "  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean?  what 
difpleafes  you  j  my  a£ting  or  my  perfon  ?'r 
This  (hew  of  fpirit  recovered  the  fpe&ators  into 
good  humour,  and  they  cried  out,  as  with  one  voice, 
"  No,  no,.  Mrs.  Horton ;  we  are  not  difpleafed : 
go  on,  go  on."  As  (he  advanced  in  life,  though 
fhe  ftill  retained  great  beauty  of  features,  (he 
grew  corpulent ;  and  by  driving  t«  preferve  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  (hape,  (he  laced  herfelf  fo  tight 
that  the  upper  part  of  her  figure  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  reft  of  her  body. 

For  many  years  (he  was  a  favourite  a£tre(s  irt 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  commanded  a  large  in- 
come :  but  the  natural  and  eafy  dialogue  of  Pritch- 
ardfo  captivated  the  public,  that  poor  Horton  was 
foon  deprived  of  that  influence  which  (he  had  pofc 
fefled,  and  was  dripped  of  her  characters  one  by  one. 
At  laft  (he  became  fo  low  in  credit  with  the  public, 
that  ftich,  out  of  compaflion,  offered  to  employ 
h§r  at  the  reduced  falary  of  4!.  per  week.  This 
(he  refufed,  in -a  fit  of  ill-timed  refentment,  and 
could  never  perfuade  him  to  make  a  fecond  offer.. 
Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr.  Lacy,  by  giving  her  a  part 
of  a  benefit  annually,  made  fome  addition  to  a 
fmall  annuity  fhe  enjoyed.  Her  beauty  was  fo  re- 
markable in  the  early  part  of  life,  that  few  young- 
men  could  fee  her  without  having  a  tendrefle  fop 
her,  which  (he  never  difcouraged  ;  for,  indeed,  (he 
was  fo  true  a  coquet,  that  a  compliment  to  hec 
charms,  from  the  meaneft  perfon  in  the  theatre,  was 
acceptable,  and  always  returned  with  a  fmile  or 
tap  with  her  fan.  On  the  verge  of  threefcore  (he 
dreffed  like  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  kept  fimpering 
and  ogling  to  the  laft,  and  if  features,  preferved  e- 
ven  at  that  cold  age,  could  juftify  her  weaknefs, 
fhe  certainly  was  pardonable  j  for,  of  all  the  wo- 
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men  I  ever  faw,  flit  had  the  greatefl  pretence  to 
vanity.  A  nobleman,  Tome  few  years  before  her 
death,  offered  her  a  very  large  fettlement  to  live 
with  him,  which  (he  generoufly  rejefted.  Her 
fole  paflion  was  to  be  admired.  She  died  about 
the  year  1756. 

Scene  II.    York  and  his  duchefs.. 

YORK. 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  menr 

After  a  well  grae'd  a&or  leaves  the  ftaje, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next. 

This  pathetic  defcriptioti  of  Richard's  etirry  into 
London,  finely  contracted  with  that  of  Boling- 
broke,  has  been  univerfally  admired  ;  Mr.  Dryden 
declares  that  he  knows  nothing  equal  to  it  in  an- 
cient dramatic  poetry,  and  I  believe*  we  may  defy 
the  moderns  to  pattern  it. 

I  D  E  NT. 
i  Mem*  eyes  did  (cowl 

On  Richard  :  no  man  cry 'd,  Cod  fare  kirn  ? 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home, 
But  dud  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head ! 

Richard's   reception   in   London  could  not  be 

very  different  from  the  poet's  defcription  of  it  *. 

Some  citizens  were  brutal  enough  to  propofe  to 

F  5  his 

*  Stowe  has  added  a  circnmfctnce  in  Luttafter's  behaviour, 
on  this  occafion,  which  is  not  to  be  touad,  I  think,,  in  any  other 
writer. 

44  When  the  duke  came  within  two  miles  of  the  city,,  he  cau- 
fcd  the  hoft  to  ftay,  and  then  faid  to  the  commons  of  the  «i« 
ty?  *  My  raafters,  behold  here  your  king,  comfider  well  what  you 
will  do  with  him.'—  They  anfwered,  *  He  fliould  be  fent  to 
Wcftmiafter  :*  whereupon  he  was  delivered  unto  them,  and  they 
led  him  t»  Weftrnisfter,  a*}  from  Ucacc  by  water  t«  the  tower 
if  Lood«o«M 
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his   rival   the    putting  him   to  immediate  death: 
.And,  though  no  man  of  humanity  can  forbear  re- 
feftCing  with  indignation  the  bafe  propoful  of  thefe 
wretches,  it  muft  be  confefted  that  Richard  me- 
rited little   favour  from  the   Londoners.     He  had 
given  them  great   and  alrnoft  unpardonable  provo- 
cation.    For  the  offences  of  a  few  members  of  the 
corporation  he   had  deprived   the  city  of  London 
of  its  privileges,  and  irrfprifoned  the  chief  ma- 
giflrate  and   others   next  to  him  in  office.     In  his 
whole  conduct  in  this  affair  he-  mariifefted  a  mean 
and  cruel  difpofition.     When  the  king,  upon  the 
city's  humble  fnbmiffion,   was    reconciled- to  the 
citizens,    he  accepted,    from   the  mayor,    alder- 
men,   and   principal   inhabitants,    a  grand  enter- 
tainment, at. which. he  and  all  his  court  were  pre- 
fent.     The   presents  given  to  Richard,  his  queen, 
and  the  courtiers,  were  eftimated  .at   ten  thoufand 
pounds,  which,    at   that   time,    amounted   to  an 
immenfe  fum.     On  this  occasion,  to  win  the  good* 
will  of  Richard,  the  city  difplayed  all  its  grartdeur, 
and  no  expertce  was  fpared  to  mew  their  profound 
refpeft  to  royalty.     But,  notwithftanding  the  king 
exprefled  himfelf  to  be  highly  pleafed  with  his   re- 
c*pfk>h,  and  received  the  magnificent   gifts   pre- 
ferred to  him  with  complacency,,  he  fined  the  city 
of  London   in  the  fum    of  ten  thoufand'.  pounds. 
T-his   exorbitant  penalty    fend   outrageous   a&    of 
power,   when  a  contrary  conduct  was  expected, 
exafperated  the  citizens,  and  they  never  forgave 
the  king. 

The"  kings  of  England^  it  muft  be  obferved, 
frofft  King  Jobft  to  James  I.  feemed  to  have  cort- 
fidefed  the  city  of  London  as  a  place  which  they 
might  fafeJy  pillage  whenever  impelled  by  their 
ft€«tflitpes.  To  gain  the  good-will  of  that  ihame- 
}efs  fpendthrift,  Henry  III,  who  had  the  folly  to 

declare, 
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declare,  that  it  waf  more  charity  to  be/tew  tntney 
upon  him  than  on  the  msanefl  beggar,  London  was 
obliged  to  pay  down  the  fum  of  20,000 1.  and 
James  I.  we  are  informed  by  Camden,  without  fo 
much  as  pretending  any  right  or  claim  except  his 
immediate  wants,  demanded  alfo  of  the  Londoners 
20,000 1.  The  citizens,  although  'they  knew  his 
weaknefs  and  defpifed  his  power,  yet  with  great  v 
condefcenfion  made  him  an  offer  of  half  the  fum ;  < 
which  James  prudently  accepted.  Quarrels  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  city  of  London  have  ne- 
ver produced  any  real  advantage  to  the  crown. 
To  affe£t  a  contempt  for  a  refpeclable  body  of 
men,  who  contribute  fo  largely  to  the  revenue, 
is  fomething  more  than  ridiculous. 

Ad  V.  Scene  V.     Richard  anJ  a  groom,     • 

GROOM. 

Oh !  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart  when  I  beheld 
In  London  ftreets          — —    ..  .. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Baibary, 
That  horfe,  which  thou  fo  oftea  haft  befhicK 
"That  J:arfe,  that  Iff  carefully  have  <//r/~rV. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  fcenes  which  difgfrfce  the 
tragedy  of  a  great  king,  and  gives  to  me  convinc- 
ing proof,  that  Shakfpcare,  after  writing  this1  play, 
and  not  rinding  it  much  relifhed  by  the  audience, 
took  no  fuitable  pains  to  correct  an'd  improve^. 
However,  the  groom  fpeaks  much  in  chard&ef; 
for  he  feems  more  anxious  about  the  hone,  which, 
he  had  fo  carefully  drejfcd,  than  concerned  for  the 
misfortunes  of  his  matter.  One  of  our  Chronicles 
relates,  that,  when  Richard  was  firft  delivered 
into  the  power  of  La'ncatter,  a  favourite  grey- 
hound of  his  abandoned  his  mafter,  and  fawned 
upon  the  conqueror,  who  feemed  much  pleafed  • 
with  the  omen- 

Ta 
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To  fill  lip  the  account  of  the  a&ors  in  this  play- 
when  lad  revived,  I  (hall  juft  mention  fome  par- 
ticulars relating  to  Nat  Clarke,  who  afted  the 
groom.  He  was  a  man  fitted  by  nature  to  repre- 
fent  under  parts.  Clarke  was  the  original  Filch  in- 
the  Beggar's  Opera;  and,  though  I  greatly  ad- 
mire Mrs.  Wilfon's  adrpitnefs  in  it,  yet  Ithink  his- 
meagre  countenance  and  mambling  figure  were 
much  better  adapted  to  the  chara&er  of  a  pick- 
pocket than  a  female's  delicate  perfom  Nat  was 
the  chronicle  of  the  theatre:  he  knew/ the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  players,  and  made  himfelf  accept- 
able to  bufy  enquirers  after  theatrical  matters  by 
communicating  to  them,  many  a  laughable  anec- 
dote. His  chief  employment  (on  account  of  his 
refembling  Rich  in  fize  and:  figure)  was  that  of 
an  under-harlequin,,  to  relieve  his  mafter  in  fuch 
fituations  of  the  pantomime  as  were  leaf!  intereft- 
ing.  Nat  was^  happy  when  the  audience,  fronv, 
fimilarity  of  form,  were  furprifed  into  a  clap  by 
miftaking  the  man  for  the  matter..  Ttie  fubftitute. 
was  fo  like  the  original,  that  Rich  one  night  paid 
feverely  for  the  refemblance.  One  of  the  a&ors,. 
having  had  fome  words  with  Clarke  during  the 
reprefentation  of  a  pantomime,  waked  till  he 
mould  find  an  opportunity  to  me*v  his  refentment. 
Unluckily,  Rich,  threw  himfetf  in  the  way  of  the 
angry  peHbn,,  as  he  came  off  the  ftage,  and  re« 
ceived  fuch  a,  blow  of  the  fid,  on  his  ftomach,  as 
for  fome  time  deprived  him  of  the  power  to> 
breathe.  The  man,,  perceiving  his  miftake,  im- 
plored the  manager's  pardon;  prorefting^  upon  his 
honour,  he  thought  he  had  ftruck  Nat  Clarke. 
"  And  pray,  faid  Riehy  what  terrible  provoca- 
tion could  Clarke  give,  to  merit  fuch  a  violent 
blow?" 

Some 
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Some  few  years  before  his  death,  Clarke  retired 
to  Hammerfmith ;  where  he  lived  at  eafe,  and 
treated  his  vifitors  with  good  ale  and  much  hif- 
t*ry, 

RICHARD. 

Mount,,  mount,  my  foul !  thy  feat  is  up  on  krgh; 
Whilft  my  grofs  flelh  finks  downward  here  to  die. 

Though  Shakfpeare  has  followed  the  hiftorian 
who  makes  Sir  Pierce  of  Exon^and  his^  accomplices 
the  murderers  of  Richard,  yet  the  greatefl  nunr- 
ber  of  writers,,  on  this  period  of  our  hiftory,  aflert 
that  he  was  ftarved  to  deathk  His  dead  body  was 
produced  to  the  public  in  a  fKell,  with  his  face 
uncovered:  His  fuccefibr  attended  his  funeral1, 
with  difftmbled  grief,  and  followed  him  to  that 
place  which  hi&  ambition  had  marked  out  for 
him. 

By  whatever  means  this  unhappy  prince  wat 
fent  out  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
all  methods  were  put  in  practice,  by  thofe  to  whom 
he  was  entrufted,  to  make  life  as  burdenfome  to 
him  as  pofilble.  Power  ufurped  is  ever  fufpicious> 
arbitrary,  and  cruel..  By  various  modes  of  brutal 
unkindhefe,  ftudied  neglec^  and  outrageous  in- 
full,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  render  him  weary 
of  his  exiftence,  and  ta  make  him  wifli  for  repofe, 
where  only  it  was  to  be  had,  in  the  grave.  They 
might  abridge  his  diet,  difturb  his  fleep,  and  be 
artful  in  finding  out  methods  to.  diftrefs  and  tor- 
ment him  whofe  caufe  no  man  durfl  efpoufe. 
The  meflengers  of  his  death  trtey  knew  would 
be  entertained  with  &  glad' welcome  by  their  em- 
ployers. 

We  may  collet,  from  Shakfpeare  and  the 
Chronicles,  that  Richard,  in  his  pcrfon  was  ex- 
tremely handfome ;  in  his  younger  years  he  gave 
evident  proofs  of  ability,  more  particularly  in  his 
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fupprefling,  by  an  a£  of  perfonal  courage  and 
pretence  of  mind,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  dan- 
gerous infurrecYion  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 
His  greateft  enemies  were  his  three  ambitious 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancafter,  York,  and  Glofter, 
who  purpofely  fuffered  his  mind  to  be  uncultivated 
with  princely  virtues,  and  his  morals  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  vicious  companions.  They  took  no 
care  to  'have  him  trained  in  the  art  military, 
the  only  great  and  mining  accomplifhment  of  the 
age. 

During  the  time  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  prince 
fupported  his  power  by  military  prowefs.  With- 
out this,  he  could  not  guard  himfelf  aga'nft  the 
incroachments  of  his  barons,  who,  in  their  own 
diftri£ts,  were  fo  many  arbitrary  defpots.  The 
firft  and  third  Edward,  by  perpetual  wars  on  the 
continent  and  their  own  perfonal  courage,  kept 
their  peers  conftantly  in  employ,  and  preferved  a 
reverence  for  their  perfons.  By  their  wars  with 
France,  the  rapacity  of  their  followers  was  in 
fome  meafure  glutted.  All  wars  with  Francer  till 
that  which  raged  in  1782,  were  the  dear  delight 
of  the  Englim  nation,  and  ufhered  in  fometimes 
with  bonfires  and  other  tokens  of  public  rejoicing. 

Richard  was  fond  of  fine  clothes,  of  pomps, 
fhows,  and  ceremonies.  The  fpirit  of  chivalry, 
that  fpur  to  noble  actions,  fuperior  in  forne  ref- 
pe&s  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  military  inftitu- 
tions,  which  had  been  revived  by  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  feemed  not  to  have  cherimed, 
except  in  the  mock  reprefentation  of  it  in  tilts 
and  tournaments.  He  wifhed  to  gain  popularity ; 
but  his  converfation  was  too  trifling,  and  too  of- 
ten proftituted,  to  gain  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Dr.  Henry  attributes  many  iocial 
virtues  to  this  prince,  and  amongft  the  reft  his 
fidelity  to  friendship  j  but  that  virtue,  which  is 

praifc- 
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praLfeworthy  in  a  private  man,  often  degenerates 
in  princes  to  a  moil:  pernicious  vice.     Grofs  par- 
tiality to  a  few  .fubje&s  is  inconfiftent  with   the 
good  of,  the  whole   community.     With  Richard 
and  his  minifters  it  was  an  ertablifhed  maxim,  '  Be 
true  to  me,  and  I  will  be  faithful  to  you;' — nay, 
fays  Lord  Bolingbroke,  he  was  fo  very  weak,  that 
his  favourites  prevailed  upon    him   to  bind  himfelf 
to  them  by  an   oath.     He  was  undone  at  lalt  by 
his  great  confidence  in   his  own  importance  :  he 
weakly  imagined,  that    the  infulted,  the   injured, 
and  the  opprefled,  would  be   tied   down   by  fuch 
oaths  as  he  wantonly  impofed  upon  them.     A<5b 
of  parliament  were  heaped  upon  afts,  to  eftablim. 
laws,  which  were  in   their   intention   unfalutary, 
and   confequently    odious.      Hiftory   can    fcarcely 
furnifti  fuch  an  inftance  of  a  monarch  being  fo 
fuddenly  abandoned   by  aH    his   fubje&s.^    There 
was,  in  this  unhappy  man,  one   difagreeable  qua- 
lity, which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  downfal : 
he  had  an  imperious  and  infolent  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,    on    important    occafions,    to    perfons  who, 
from  their  office  in  the  flate,  claimed  a   right   to 
give  him  advice,  and  ought  to  have   been  liftened 
to  with  attention.     When  the  lords  and  commons, 
in  parliament  afTembled,  fent  a  deputation  to  him, 
to  inform  him,  that  it  was  neceflary  for  the  good 
of  the  fta*e  he  mould  remove  from   their  employ- 
ments his  treafurer  and  chancellor,  he  bade  them 
meddle  for  the  future  with  no  fuch  thing ;  adding, 
*  I'hat  he  would  not,  for  them,  or  at  their  pleafure, 
remove  the  mcaneft  fcullion  in  his  kitchen?     Of  Ri- 
chard II.  it  may  with  truth  be  faid,  that  lie  had  all 
the  bad  qualities  of  his  great-grandfather,  Edward 
II.  without  any  mixture  of  his  good  ones. 

Notwithstanding  the  depofition  of  Richard  was 
univerfally  approved  at  that  time,  the  confequence 
of  Lancaster's  ufurpation,  who  fet  afide  the  right 

heir 
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heir  to  the  crown,  defcended  from  Lionel,  duke  of" 
Clarence,  proved  more  fatal  to  the  kingdom  than 
even  the  weak  and  arbitrary  condud  of  the  depofed 
king.  Shakfpeare  has  three  plays  (the  three  parts 
of  Henry  VI.)  whieh  include  a  period  that  exhi* 
bits  nothing  but  the  daughter  of  princes  and  fub- 
je£ts.— Within  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  years*  twelve 
fet  battles  were  fought  in  England,  concerning  the 
fucceflion  to  the  crown,  by  Englishmen  only; 
more  than  fourfcore  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
were  (lain  by  each  other's  fwords.  Nay,  the 
hand  of  death  did  not  flop  till  it  had  actually  ex- 
linguiftied  all  the  male  heirs  of  each  line  *. 


Pariiaracatsry  Hiftory. 
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King  Henry  IV.     Firft  Part 


C  H  A  P  T  E  U    XL 

What  rank  the  Fir-ft  Part  of  Henry  IV.  hold*  in  ths 
opinion  of  the  critics.— Its  remarkable  excellences* 
—Falflaff  and  his  rivals. — The  poet's  intention 
in  advancing  the  king's  Jicknefs.— Cru- 
fades.—Thitily  entrance  of  the  foil  explained^ 
—Shakfpeare  and  Voltaire.— Earl  of  Warcejler. 
—Thieves  of  the  day's  beauty,  why  fo  called* 
—Sir  John  Oldcaftle.— Sir  John  Fal(laf.  —  Gib 
cat.— A  laugh  indulged.— Foots'*  fetendde  of  cats. 
—Cat  Harris.— The  original  performer  of  Fal- 
flaff)  Lowin.—  Cart'wright)  Lacy.— Henry's  jea-> 
loufy  of  the  houfe  of  March.  — Ranfom  af  pr if  oners*. 
—Speeches  of  Hot fpur  and  Et codes. — Amyot  and 
Gafcoigne.  — Burbage.  —  Taylor,  —  Hart.  —  Win- 
ter Jhal.— Booth's  Hot f pur  commended.— Anecdote 
ofGiffard  and  Booth. — Gar  rick's  Hot  f  pur. 

IN  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warburton,  and  I  believe 
of  all  the  bed  critics*  the  Firft  Part  of  Henry 
IV.  is,  of  all  our  author's  plays,  the  moft  excellent  ; 
not  indeed  for  power  of  invention,  for  fcenes  of 
paffion,  or  even  variety  of  incident  or  fituation :  but 
for  delineation  of  character,  propriety  of  fentiment, 
and  dignity  of  expreflion. 

The  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Hotfpuiv 
are  admirable  portraits.  The  two  firft  are  faithful 
refemblances  taken  from  hiflory  ;  and  the  variation 
of  humour,  and  heightening  of  palTion,  given  to 
the  latter,  render  him  an  imereiling  dramatic  per- 
fonage. 

As 
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As  for  Falftaff,  of  whofe  chara&er  no  man  can 
fay  too  much,  and  every  man  will  be  almofl  afraid 
to  fay  any  thing,  from- an  apprehenfkm  of  his  not 
being  able  to  treat  fo  fertile  a  fubjeft  as  it  deferv*s$ 
he,  in  the  confeflfion  of  all  men,  is  the  great  maf- 
ter-  piece  of  our  inimitable  writer,  and  of  all  dra- 
matic poetry.  Shakfpeare  had  given  feveral  fketch- 
es  of  humorous  characters,  as  if  to  try  his  abilities, 
before  he  introduced  to  the  public  this  theatrical  pro- 
digy, which  then  aftonimed  Ben  Johnfon,  the 
great  poet  of  humour,  and  has  bidden  defiance  to 
all  fucceeding  attempts  to  rival  it.  What  name  too 
defpicabte  can  we  give  to  thofe  wretched  imitations 
of  the  fat  knight,  the  Tucca  of  Johnfon's  Poetaf- 
ter,  and  the  Cacofogo  of  Fletcher  ?  Above  fifty 
years  fince,  it  was  traditionary,  among  the  come- 
dians, that  Cacofogo  was  the  intended  rival  of  Fal- 
jftaff,  whom  he  refembles  in  nothing  but  in  built 
and  cowardice.  And,  as  to  Tucca,  I  fubrnit  to 
the  reader,  whether  that  part  be  not  a  fruitlefs 
attempt  of  furly  Ben  to  meafure  fwords  with  his 
ffcafter, 

Aft  I.     Scene  I. 

KING. 

So  (Kaken  as  we  are,  fo  wan  with  care  ! 

The  action  of  this  play  begins  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  and  before  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
any  dangerous  and  lingering  diftemper  :  at  leaft,  hif- 
tory  takes  no  notice  of  his  being  difeafed  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewftmry. 

Shakfpeare  thought  it  would  beft  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe  to  reprefent  the  king  labouring  with  fkknefs, 
and  refolving  on  his  recovery  to  viftt  the  Holy 
Land,  in  conformity  to  his  prior  declaration  in  th£ 
preceding  play  of  Richard,  to  expiate  the  murder 
of  his  fovereign. 

AU 
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All  our  hiftorians  agree  in  this  purpofed  expedi- 
tion of  Henry,  which,    on  a  clofe  examination*, 
Teems  not  to  be  very  well  founded  in   probability; 
The  crufades,  at  the   beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  almofl  entirely  ceafed.     The  pafiion 
of  Chriffoin  princes  to  recover  Jerufalem  from  the 
Infidels  was  then  almofl  expiring,  from  the  ill  fuc- 
eefs  of  many  great  and  powerful   adventurers,  and 
from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  crafty  defigns  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  to  involve  monarchs  in  foreign 
•wars,  that    the    fovereign     pontiffs    might    reap 
advantages      by     their      abfence       from      their 
dominions.      Befides,     Henry      was     too      faga- 
cious  to  leave  his  kingdom  with  a  title  fo  doubtfut 
as  his  was*     If  fo  weak  and  worrhlefs  a    man  as 
Prince  John  could,  in  the  abfence   of  his   brother 
Richard  at  Jerufalem,  excite  fuch  diforders  as  to 
make  it  neceflary  for  the  king  to  quicken  his  return 
to  England,  what   had  not  Henry  Bolingbroke   to 
apprehend  from  one  who  had  a  fairer  title  to  the 
crown  than  himfelf  ?    The  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land    feerm  to    have  been  a  feint ;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, at  fome  times,  when  in  fpite  of  worldly  gran- 
deur, his   conference  rofe  with   fome  violence  up- 
on him,  a  tranfient  thought  of  expiating  his  guilt, 
by  this   univerfal   panacea   for  all  crimes,  might 
come   acrofs   his    mind,    but,    in  all  probability, 
without  any  fixed  purpofe  or  vigorous   refolution, 

IDEM. 

No  more  thethirfty  entrance  of  this  foil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  childrens  blood, 

This  paflage  is  very  difficult :  Dr.  Johnfon  and 
Mr.  Steevens  have,  with  great  ingenuity,  endea- 
voured to  explain  it,  but,  I  think,  without  fuc- 
cefs.  The  entrance  of  the  foil  is,  I  believe,,  an  un- 
neceflary  adjunct ;  and  means,  I  think,  the  foil  or 
land  itfdlf.  The  epithet  thirjly  is  employed  to 

concur 
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concur  with  the  verb  daub.  The  whole  is  a  periphra- 
fis,  fignifying,  no  longer  (hall  Englifh  ground  be 
ftained  with  the  Wood  of  it's  inhabitants. 

IDEM. 

to  ckafe  thofe  pagans  in  thofe  holy  fields, 
Over  whofe  aeres  walkM  thofe  bleffed  feet, 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd, 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  holy  crofs. 

The  circumftance  of  our  Saviour's  treading  the 
foil  of  Jerufalem,  and  dying  there  for  all  mankind, 
is  finely  and  pathetically  defcribed  by  Voltaire  in 
fiis  Zaire,  and  employed  as  a  convincing  argu- 
ment to  reclaim  an  apoftate  to  the  true  faith  ; 

E*en  in  the  place  where  thou  betray  'ft  thy  God, 

He  dy'd,  my  child,  to  favc  thee  !    Turn  thine  eyes  tod  fct»- 

For  thou  art  near  his  holy  fepulchrt  | 

Thou  canft  not  move  a  ftep  but  where  he  trod! 

Thou  trembled  '.. 

HILL'S  ZJLKAV.  A&II 


The  pleafure  of  walking  over  that  ground  which 
had  been  trodden  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  was, 
no  doubt,  one  great  inducement  to  many  Chrif- 
tians  toaflume  the  crofs  and  fight  againft  the  in- 
fidels. Nor  can  this  be  deemed  a  meer  act  of  fa*- 
perdition  :  for,  if  our  learned  travellers  can  feel  arc 
enthufiaftic  delight  in  walking  over  thofe  parts  of 
Rome,  where  the  Scipio's,  Pompeys,  and  Bm- 
tus's,  formerly  trod,  Chriftians  may  with  the  fame 
or  fupeiior  ardour,  vifit  thofe  places  which  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apoftles  were  known  to  frequent. 

WESTMORELAND. 
•  In  the  very  heat 


And  pride  of  their  contention.— - 

^  That  is,  during  the  fury  of  the  battle,  when  both 
fides  feemcd  to  be  equally  matched* 

IDEM. 
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IDEM. 

This  is  his  uoclc's  teaching.     This  is  Worcefler, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  alpe£l«.— 

Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcefter,  is  charged, 
by  our  old  Chronicles,  with  exciting  his  brother 
and  nephew  to  rebellion,  from  motives  of  peculiar 
rancour  to  the  king.  This  our  author,  who  read 
thofe  hiftories  with  great  attention,  has,  in  feveral 
parts  of  this  play,  fu&ciently  marked. 

Scene  H.    Prince  and  FalftaE 

F  A  L  S  T  A  F  F. 

Let  not  us,  that  are  fquite*  of  the  night  V  badf, 
Be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty. 

The  day's  beauty  is  the  fun,;  confequently  Fa1£> 
taffintreats  that  he  and  his  aflbciates  may  not  be 
termed  robbers  in  open  day.  He  rather  wiihes  to 
be  diftinguimed  by  the  honourable  title  of  Diana's 
forefters,  minions  of  the  moon,  &c.  This  fuits  with 
Ffrlftaff's  courage,  who  would  much  rather  rob  by 
night  than  in  the  face  of /the  &in  like  a  daring 
highwayman. 

P  *  I  N  C  E    HENRY. 

As  the  honey -of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  caftle  ! 

I  have  read  with  attention,  more  than  once,  the 
feveral  notes  of  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Steevens,  in 
which  they  labour  to  exculpate  Shakfpeare  from 
having  ever  introduced  Sir  John  Okkaflle  in  his 
play  of  Henry  IV.  Fuller,  who  wrote  about  twenty 
years  after  our  author's  death,  and  fecms  to  have 
been  no  fuperficial  inquirer  into  matters  in  which 
the  reputation  of  families  was  concerned,  abfolute- 
Jv  fixes  the  charge  upon  Shakfpeare,  and  I  cannot 
rfelp  thinking  that  the  apology  in  the  epilogue,  to 
the  fecond  part  of  this  dramatic  hiftory, "  for  Old- 
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cajlle  died  a  martyr ,  and  this  is  not  the  man"  is  fome« 
what  aukvvard,  if  Shakfpeare  had  not  himfelf  gi- 
ven feme  offence  refpe&ing  Oldcaflle. 

Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  commonly  called  the  martyr, 
whom  Henry  V:  facrificed  to  the  clergy,  becaufe 
they  aflifted  him  with  their  purfes  in  his  expedition 
againft  the  crown  of  France,  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  man  of  a  lively  and  gay  humour  ;  and  the  clergy, 
whom  he  had  provoked,  might,  in  revenge,  repre- 
fent  him  to  the  populace  as  a  light  and  lewd  fellow, 
a  drunkard  and  a  profane  jefter.  This  would  furnifh 
an  opportunity  to  the  poets  of  the  time  to  prefent 
him  on  the  flage  in  no  favourable  light.  But, 
though  this  fatirical  abufe  of  Oldcaftle  might  be 
permitted  during  the  times  of  popery,  yet,  when 
his  character  became  better  known  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  fuch  freedoms  would  give  offence, 
I  think  it  is  poiTible  that  Shakfpeare  might  at  firft 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  this  error,  and  bave 
laid  hold  on  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  as  a  proper  fubject 
of  buffoonery  and  mirth.  I  mall  have  occafion,  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  to  fay  more  oa 
thisfubjed. 

F  A  L  S   T   A  F  F. 

A  gib  cat  or  a  luggM  bear. 

Amongft  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  re- 
marks, which  are  plentifully  ftrewed  in  the  editions 
of  Shakfpeare  by  Johnfon  and  Steevens,  we  muft 
not  be  furprifed  if  we  find  fome  that  will  occafion- 
ally  raife  our  mirth,  and  fuch  as  we  may  fafely 
pronounce  unworthy  of  their  writers.  In  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Variorum  Shakfpeare,  we  have  no  lefs 
than  four  grave  notes  on  the  meaningof  the  word  gib. 
Two  reverend  gentlemen,  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  War- 
ton,befides  Mr. Steevens  and  Mi  .Tollet,have  labour- 
ed hard  to  explain  what  furely  was  very  generally 
underftood  :  that  a  gib  cat  is  one  that  is  gelt,  or  caf- 

trated, 
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trated,  might  have  been  told  in  four  or  five  lines. 
Mr.  Warton  prefents  us  with  many  authorities 
from  Caxton,  from  the  Romant  of  the  Rofe,  &c. 
to  prove  that  Gilbert  and  Tib,  were  ancient  names 
given  to  he- cats.  But  how  came  the  critics  to  for- 
get the  authority  of  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  where  Mercutio  calls  Tibbald  rat-cat- 
cher and  king  of  cats,  from  his  name  Tybalt? 

—————Tybalt,  you  ratcatcher, 

Good  king  of  cat?,  nothing  but  one  of  your  nine  lives. 

Thefe  curious  notes  might  have  been  clofed  with 
SL  duetto,  fung  by  Dr.  'Defaguliers,  to  that  good- 
natured  gentleman,  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
(who  dearly  loved  the  bagatelle,)  between  a  he  and 
me-cat.  The  prince  often  confeiTed  that  the  doc- 
tor under/food  cat-language  better  than  any  man  in 
England. 

When  Foote  firft  opened  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  amongft  other  projects,  he  propofed  to  en- 
tertain the  public  with  an  imitation  of  cat-mufic; 
for  this  purpofe,  he  engaged  a  man  famous  for 
his  (kill  in  mimicking  the  mewing  of  cats.  This 
perfon  was  called  Cat  Harris.  He  not  attending 
the  rehearfat  of  this  odd  concert,  Foote  defired 
Shuter  would  endeavour  to  find  him  out,  and  bring 
him  with  him.  Shuter  was  directed  to  fome 
court  in  the  Minories,  where  this  extraordinary 
mufician  lived.  But,  not  knowing  the  houfe,  Shuter 
began  a  cat-foh.  Upon  this  the  other  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  anfwered  him  with  a  cantata 
of  the  fame  fort. — "  Come  along,  fays  Shuter,  I 
want  no  better  information  that  you  are  the  man :— • 
Mr.  Foote  flays  for  us : — we  cannot  begin  the  cat- 
opera  without  you!" 

The  original  performer  of  Falflaff  was,  doubt- 
lefs,  that  excellent  comedian  W.  Lowin  ;  the  praife 
and  boafl  of  his  time  for  variety  of  comic  parts 
In  Downes's  Rofcius  4ngHcanus,  we  have  the 

name 
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name  of  Cartwright  for  FalftafPs  reprefentative, 
foon  after  the  Restoration.  Little  is  faid  of  this 
player  by  any  ftage-hlftorian.  We  find  his  name 
in  the  Rehearfal,  in  which  he  fpoke  Bayes's  pro- 
logue, I  think,  and  acted  one  of  the  Majefties  t>f 
Brentford.  It  is  fomewhere  faid  that  he  was  * 
bookfeller.  Lacy,  a  fevourke  a6bor  of  Charles  II. 
who  had  him  drawn  in  three  different  characters, 
dill  to  be  feen  at  Hampton  Court,  fucceeded  Cart- 
wright  in  Falftaff.  Langbaine  freaks  of  him  as 
the  mod  perfect  comic  player  of  his  time.  Cib- 
J>er,  I  fancy,  had  never  feen  him  ;  for  the  name 
of  Lacy  is  not  mentioned  in  his  Apology.  He 
was  one  of  the  recruits  which  the  king's  company 
picked  up  foon  after  the  Reftoration.  I  can  find 
no  trace  of  his  having  acted  before  the  civil  wars. 
He  wrote  three  plays,  in  which,  1  believe,  his  own 
action  was  the  principal  recommendation.  He  died 
about  the  year  1683. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  reprefented  originally, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  guefs,  by  Burbage,  who 
was  tall  and  thin.  I  mall  defer  what  I  have  to  fay 
farther  of  the  prince  and  Falftaif  till  their  next 
fcene. 

Scene  III.   King,  Northumberland,  Hotfpur, 
Worcefter,  &c. 

K      I      N       G. 

The  moody  fmtiv  of  a  fervtnt  brow. 

Dr.  Warburton  propofes  to  read  frontlet.  Mr. 
Steevens  fays  the  word  frontltt  does  not  flgnify 
forehead : — not  in  its  original  fenfe,  it  is  granted  : 
but  furely  in  its  applied  and  metaphorical.  He  did 
not  recollect  that,  in  a  parallel  paflage,  Lear  fays 
to  Cfoneril, 

Now,  daughter,  what  wt^jjs  that,  froatlct  oa  > 

KING. 
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K       I       N       G. 

Shall  we  buy  treafon  and  indent  with  fears  ? 

It  may  be  a(ked,  Who  are  the  fellers  of  this 
treafon? — The  Percy  family:  though  they  had 
not,  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Steevens,  forfeifed 
their  lives  and  eflates,  the  king  plainly  infmuates 
that  they  were  the  abettors  and  partifans  of  Mor- 
timer, and  encouragers  of  his  traiteroos  practices. 
Henry's  anger  is  principally  owing  to  his  hatred 
and  jealoufy  of  Mortimer,  whofe  title  to  thecrown 
was  much  clearer  than  his  own.  In  fuch  dread 
did  he  hold  the  jioufe  of  March,  that  he  would 
not  permit  any  of.  the  family-to  be  named  in  parlia- 
ment. 

HO  T  s  p  u  R. 

Revolted  Mortimer ! 

Thefe  two  words  fliould  be  fpoken  loudly  atid 
vehemently,  from  a  fudden  impulfe  of  paffion, 
which  the  impetuous  Hotfpur  could  not  reftrain. 
Upon  the  king's  turning  quickly  on  him  with  a  look 
of  anger  and  refentment,  he  immediately  foftens 
the  tone  of  his  voice  to  a  low  and  fubmiiTive  ca- 
dence. 

<K       I       N       G. 

Send  us  your  prifoner?,  or  you  fliall  hear  of  it ! 

In  the  time  of  the  feudal  fyfrem,  one  great 
motive  to  incite  the  barons  to  ferve  in  war,  was 
the  treafure  they  acquired  by  the  ranfom  of  the 
prifoners  -they  took  in  battle.  A  war  •  with  France 
was,  to  the  nobility  of  this  kingdom,  for •  thai  rea- 
fon,  a  very  defirable  event. 

Sir  William  Manny,  in  the  French  wars  daring 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  laid  by  hiftorians  to 
have  gained  immehfe  -treafures  by  the  prifoners  he 

VOL.  I.  G  captured 
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captured  in  war.  For  this  reafon,  Henry's  condu£b 
in  demanding  all  Hotfpur's  prifoaers,  appears  to  be 
very  unjuft. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Norway,  the  prifoner, 
and  every  thing  he  had  about  him,  belonged  to 
the  captor ;  except  the  gold  in  his  purfe,  which 
was  referved  for  the  king.  * 

HOTSPUR.         f 

At  thi*  ingrate,  this  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

Cankered  Btlingbroke  was  a  term  which  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  in  converfation,  applied  to  Henry  St.  John, 
Lord  Bolingbroke ;  with  what  propriety  I  do  not 
fee.  That  this  great  flatefman  was  ardent  both  in 
his  friendfhips  and  enmities  is  to  be  learned  from 
his  letters  and  his  general  conduct ;  but  that  he 
harboured  a  rancorous  and  cankered  difpofition  I 
cannot  perfuade  myfelf.  Addifon,  however  bene- 
volent in  his  writings,  was  not  free  from  that  leaven 
ef  party  which  often  fours  the  beft  minds. 

IDEM. 

By  heavens !  methinks  it  were  an  eafy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon, 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom-line  did  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 

So  he  that  did  redeem  her  thence  might  wear, 

Without  co-rival,  all  her  dignities. 

This  fally  of  Hotfpur  Dr.  Warburton  has  /lamp- 
ed with  the  epithets  of  heroic  and  fublime  ;  and, 
tojuftify  Shakfpeare,  has  quoted  Euripides.  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  critically  defended  this  rapturous  ex- 
plofion  of  a  hot  and  fiery  difpofition,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  quite  fimilar  to  the  fpeech  of  Eteocles 
in  the  PhcennTse  of  Euripides,  nor  can  it  be  termed 

allegorical. 

*  Speculum  regah, 
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allegorical.  The  learned  Mr.  Woodhull,  in  a  note 
to  his  translation  of  that  tragedy,  has  given  this 
fpeech  of  Eteocles,  as  verified  by  Amyot,  from  an 
extra&  of  Plutarch's  treatife  on  Fraternal  Love  ; 
and  another  tranflation  from  Gafcoigne's  works, 
publifhed  in  1575.  It  muft  be  b.wned  that  the 
lively  Frenchman,  in  fpirit  and  elegance,  excels 
the  Englimman. 

Je  tnonterois  en  retoile  fejour 
Du  clair  folcil,  ou  commence  le  jour; 
Et  jc  defcendrois  deffbus  la  terre  baflc  ; 
Si  jc  pouvois  acq»erir  par  1'audace 
Le  roiaume  fouverain  dcs  dieux. 

Gafcoigne  rather  creeps  than  foars  r 

•'If  -I  could  rale  or  reign  in  heav'n  above, 
And  eke  command,  in  depth  of  darkfome  hell, 
No  toil,  no  travail,  fiiould  my  fprites  abafh, 
To  take  the  way  unto  my  reftlefs  will.  — 
To  climb  aloft,  or  down  for  to  defcend. 

IDEM; 

By  heavens,  Jie  fiiall  not  have  a  fcot  of  them. 

In  our  author's  time  this  was  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion,  meaning  —  he  mail  not  have  the  mod  worth- 
lefs  thing!  have*. 

IDEM. 

Oh  !   let  the  hours  be  fhort, 
Till  field?,  and  blows,  and  groans,  applaud  our  fport. 

This  fpirited  e\clarnation  of  Hotfpur  refembleg 
a  fpeech  of  Eteocles,  in  the  Septem  contra  Thebac 
of  /Efchylus: 


JVi»j 
Jlw. 
TUTU 

G  2  £f 
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If  haply  now  your  eye&  behold  the  dead 

Or  wounded,  buift  not  forth  in  loud  laments; 

For  blood  and  carnage  arc  the  food  of  war. 

POTTI*. 

The  action  o£  this  fcene  is  very  animating  and 
important.  The  jealoufy,  fufpicion,  and  diftruft 
of  Henry,  are  finely  contrafted  with  the  high  fpirit 
and  daring  impetuofity  of  Hotfpur ;  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  are  not  more  flrongly  delineated,  nor 
their  paflions  more  highly  coloured,  by  Homer, 
than  thefe  characters  of  Shakfpeare.  The  conduct 
of  the  fcene  is  truly  dramatic,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  clofe  of  it. 

I  have  fuppofed,  and  I  believe  with  probability, 
that  Burbage  originally  acted  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  am  of  opinion  we  may  give  Hotfpur  to  Taylor, 
the  original  Hamlet.  If  Taylor  was,  as  we  may 
conjecture  from  what  the  queen  fays  of  him  in  the 
fencing-fcene  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes,  *  fat, 
and  fcant  of  breath,'  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  fit  for 
the  tall  and  {lender  Harry.  After  the  Refloration, 
Hart  repreferited  Hotfpur,  Burt  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Winterfhul  the  King.  The  excel- 
lency of  Hart  is  univerfally  acknowledged;  of 
Burt  we  can  only  tranfcribe  what  Downs  has  re- 
corded. He  ranks  him  in  the  lift  of  good  actors, 
with  Shotterel  arid  Cartwright,  but  without  any 
difcriminating  marks.  That  he  was  not  a  man  of 
fuperior  merit  we  may  gather  from  his  being  oblig- 
ed to  refign  the  part  of  Othello  to  Hart,  who  had 
formerly  acted  Caflio  when  Burt  played  the  princi- 
pal character.  Winterfhul  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  beft  critics,  a  very  judicious  actor  in  comedy 
and  tragedy,  and  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  art 
he  profefled.  He  was  fo  celebrated  for  the  part  of 
Cokes,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew -Fair,  that 
the  public  preferred  him  even  to  Nokts  in  that 

character. 
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character.     Winterihul  is  mentioned   with  honour ' 
in  the  notes  on   the  Rehearfal ;  he  died  in  July, 
1679. 

Betterton's  Hotfpur  is  celebrated  by  Gibber 
amongft  his  mofl  capital  exhibitions,  and  by  Sir 
Richard  Steele  in  the  Tatler.  But  the  verfatility 
of  Betterton's  genius  was  never  more  confpicuous 
than  in  his  refigning  the  choleric  Hotfpur,  in  his 
declining  years,  and  afTuming  the  humour  and 
gaiety  of  Falftaff,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
full  as  acceptable  to  the  public  as  in  the  former. 
Powel  was,  I  believe,  his  fucceflbr  in  Hotfpur. 
With  the  happy  advantages  of  perfon,  voice,,  and 
gefture,  this  comedian  mud  have  given  a  finking 
refemblance  of  a  young,  gallant,  and  brave  fol- 
dier.  But  Powel's  intemperance  rendered  him 
often  unequal  to  himfelf ;  and  he  fo  far  at  lall 
impaired  his  abilities,  that  his  parts  were  often 
fupplied  by  players  of  inferior  merit. 

Booth's  Hotfpur  wasj.in  the  opinion  of  the  critics 
who  faw  him  in  the  character,  one  of  the  moft 
perfect  exhibitions  of  the  ftage.  His  ftrong,  yet 
harmonious  pipe,  reached  the  higheft  note  of 
exclamatory  ras;e  without  hurting  the  mufic  of  its 
tone.  His  gefture  was  ever  in  union  with  his  utter- 
ance, and  his  eye  constantly  combined  with  both 
to  give  a  correfpondent  force  to  the  pa'flion.  His 
tread  in  this  part  was  quickr  yet  fignificant,  ac- 
companied with  princely  grandeur.— *  When  Gif- 
fard,  late  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Goodman's 
Fields,  —  an  actor  much  favoured  by  Wilks,  on 
account  of  paying  him  the  moft  pleafing  of  all  flat- 
tery, an  imitation  of  His  manner  of  acting,  —  was,- 
through  the  intereft  of  his  great  exemplar,  favoured 
with  a  benefit,  and  permitted  to  act  that  night 
the  prince  of  Wales;  Booth,  who  entertained  Too 
great  a  contempt  for  Wilks  in  tragedy,  and  of 
sonfequence  dill  more  defpifed  his  humble  imitator, 
G  3  de-. 
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declared,  without  any  ceremony  that  he  would! 
that  night  Met  off  an  Irifti  actor.'  The  theatre 
was  extremely  crouded,  both  in  the  front  and  on 
the  ftage.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lacy,  the  late  man- 
ager, Mr.  Victor,  and  others,  who  were  prefent,  de- 
clare, that  they  never  faw  fo  animated  a  perfor- 
mance, and  attended  with  fuch  loud  and  repeat  ed 
plaudits  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  as  Booth's 
Hotfpur.  Giffard,  who  was  juft  arived  from  Dub- 
lin theatre,  honeflly  owned  that  he  was  (truck  with 
aftoniihment,  and  heartily  joined  in  the  general 
approbation.  When  roufed  by  accidental  jealoufy 
or  humour,  Booth  always  excelled  himfelf. 

In  acting  Othello  o.nce,  to  a  fmall  audience, 
Booth  threw  fueh  a  languor  into  feveral  fcenes  of 
the  part,  which  was  faid  to  be  his  mafter-piece, 
that  nobody  could  difcern  their  favourite  and  admir- 
ed actor.  But,  in  the  third  act*  as  if  roufed  from  a 
lethargy  to  the  moft  animating  vigour,  hedifplayed 
fuch  uncommon  fire  and  force,  that  the  players 
and  the  audience  feemed  to  be  equally  electrified 
by  this  fudden  exertion  of  his  powers.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  act,  the  players  retired  into  the 
green  room,  Gibber,  who  acted  lago,  faid  to  him, 
*  Prythee,  Barton,  what  was  the  charm  that 
infpired  you  fo  all  on  a  fudden  ?' — *  Why,  Col- 
ley,  I  faw,  by  chance,  an  Oxford-man  in  the 
pit,  vvhofe  judgement  I  revere  more  than  that 
of  a  whole  audience.* 

In  the  agreement  between  Quin  and  Garrick,  in 
1 746,  to  affift  eaeh  other  with  their  mutual  (kill  in  fe- 
veral  felect  plays,  Quin  laid  his  hand  upon  Henry  IV. 
and  called  upon  Garrick  to  give  him  his  afiiflance, 
by  exerting  his  talents  in  Hotfpur  :  *  For  you  know, 
David,  Falftaff  is  fo  weighty,  that  he  cannot  do 
without  a  lever.'  The  other  complied,  though, 
I  believe  with  fome  reluctance  v  for  he  knew 
that  the  portion  of  Hotfpur,  which  befl  fuited  his 
animated  manner  of  fpeaking,  would  be  exhaufted 
in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  part*  The  old  comedian, 
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by  this  manoeuvre,    furprifed  the  caution  of  the 
young  a£tor. 

The  perfon  of  Garrick  was  not  formed  to  give- 
a  juft  idea  of  the  gallant  and  noble  Hofpur.  The 
mechanic,  or  bulky,  part  was  wanting ;  ^ior  could 
the  fine  flexibility  of  his  voice  entirely  conquer  the- 
high  rant  and  continued  rage*  of  the  enthufiafHc 
warrior.  He  had  not  then  acquired  that  complete 
knowledge  of  modulation  which  he  was  afterwards 
taught  by  more  experience.  During  the  acting 
of  this  play,  he  was-feized  with  a  cold  and  hoarfe- 
nefs;  and,  .after  acting  Hotfpur  about  five  nights 
with  applaufe,  though  not  with  that  univerfal  ap- 
probation which  generally  attended  his  perform- 
ance, he  fell  fick,  and  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber fix  or  feven  weeks.  This  happened  about  the 
latter  end  of  February  ;  nor  did  he  make  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  ftage  till  he  a&ed  Ranger,  in 
the  Sufpicious  Hufband,  for  his  benefit,  in  April- 
following. 

His  drefs  in  Hotfpur  was  objected  to :  a  laced 
frock  and  a  Ramilie  wig  were  thought  tco-in%ni-> 
ficant  for  the  character. 

During  his  illnefs,  as  much  concern  was  ex-' 
prefled  by  the  public,  for  his  recovery,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  prince  of  the  blood  greatly  honoured 
and  beloved.  The  door  of  his  lodgings -was  every 
day  crouded  with  fervants,  who  came  from  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  indeed  of  all  ranks,  to— 
enquire  after  his  health,  Mrs.  Oldfield  happened 
to  be  in  fome  danger  in  a  Gravefend-boat :  and, 
when  the  reft  of  the  paflfengers  lamented  their 
approaching  fate,  fhe,  with  a  confcious  dignity, 
told  them,  their  deaths  would  be  only  a  private 
lofs;-^'  But  I  am  a  public  concern.'  The  indif- 
pofuipn  of  Garrick  might,  more  feriouJfly,  be 
termed  fuch. 

G     ,; 
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Barry's  Hotfpur,  from  his  noble  figure,  rapid 
and  animated  expreflion,  and  lively  a&ion,  was 
pleafing  and  refpecfoble :  but  there  is  a  military 
pride,  and  camp-humour,  if  I  may  be  indulged  in 
the  expreffion,  to  which  Barry  was  a  ftranger. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  Mr,  Smith's  reprefentation 
of  this  part,  though  well  marked  with  fire,  im- 
petuofity,  and  dignified  deportment,  is  fomewhat 
defective. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

.Pitiful  ambition  to  gain  applaufe  .—  -Gorbellied  knaves. 
—-L&dy  Percy  and  Brutus.—-  A  green-room  quarrel. 
_  five  authorities  for  rivo.—  Mr.  Steevens  jujfi- 
ped,  —  Clement  Marot  and  the  we*°vtrs.  —  Strapado 
explained^  from  Tsm  Coriat.  —  Improvement  on 
Shakfpeare.  —  Faljlaff^s  fupeteior  wit.  —  Foote  and 

•  Carrick.  —  A  mock  -re  presentation  of  the  Prince  and 
King.—  Extr  aft  from  Cambyfes>—An  account  of 
fack.  —  Briftcl  milk.  —  Wine  of  the  ancients.  —  Bet- 
terton's  Fa/ftaff.  —  A  Dublin  pav/our  an  excellent 
atfor.—HiJiofy  of  Fa//}aff'.—Bootfi,  Mills,  §uin^ 
Serry,  Harper.  —  Plenderfon. 


II; 

The  Carriers. 

FIRST       CARRIER-.. 
Out  of  all  «r/>. 

THE   word  cefs  is,  I   believe,    derived  from 
cenfus9  a  tax. 

SECOND       CARRIER. 

Ltnd  thee  my  lantern  ! 
Marry  J  I'll  fee  th«c/^'</fii(L» 

From 
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From  the  pitiful  ambition  of  pleafing  .the  upper 
gallery,  and  getting  their  hands,  the  a&or  of  the 
Carrier  too  often  alters  the  word  hangd  to  damrfd. 

Enter  Chamberlain.' 

Chamberlain  was  a  kind  of  upper  fervant,  for- 
merly belongiog  to  inns  on  the  road,  who  attend- 
ed and  waited  on  travellers  as  the  chambermaids 
do  now.  Their  office,  I  believe,  extended  to  the 
care  of  every  thing  belonging  to  coaches  and  car* 
riages,  which  is  at  prefent  the  bufmefs  of  the- 
book:keeper. 

G   A  D  S  H   I  L  L, 

I  am  joined  vr ith  no  foot-land-rakers. 

Such,  I  believe,  as  Falftaff  termed,  in-  a  preceding"-: 
leene, 

Thiercsof  the  day's  beauty. 

IDEM. 

Stich  as  c&n  hold  in. 

This  is  certainly  very  obfcurev  I  think  Mr, 
Steevens's  '  Such  as  can  curb  our  old  father  antic 
th&  law'  is  nearer  the  author's  fenfe  than  Mr. 
Toilet's  explanation.  By-  foid  in  is  underftood 
holdfafl.  '  Such  aflbciates  have  I,'  fays  Gadlhilf;  . 
'  as  can  maintain  their  robberies^  aixl  will  not  part 
with  their  booty.' 

FA  L  S   T  A  F  F. 

Hang  ye,  gorbcllied  knaves. 

Not  content  with  explaining  the  word  gorlellitd* 
by  fat  and  corpulent,  which,  I  believe,  every 
reader  of  Shakfpeare  under/lands  without  inftruc- 
iron,  Mr.  Steevens  not  only  refers  us  to  Bifhop 
Rennet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  but  lugs  ia  three 
G  5  or 
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or  four  authorities  from   old    plays.     Thus   is   the 
margin  fometimes  enlarged  to  very  little  purpofo, 

Scene  III.     Hotfpur,  folus. 
HOTSPUR. 

Have  I  not  all  their  letters  to  meet  rne  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of 
aext  month  ? 

This  fcene  was  neceflary,  to  acquaint  the  au- 
dience with  the  progrefs  of  the  infurreclion  pro- 
jected by  the  Percys  in  the  laffc  fcene  of  the  firffc 

aa. 

LADY       PERCY. 

O  my  good  lord  !  why  are  you  thus  alone  ?— 
Why  haft  thou  loft  the  frefh  blood  in  thy  cheeks ; 
And  giv'n.  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thickrey'd  mufing  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 

Lady  Percy's  fpeech  is  an  excellent  comment 
upon  Brutus's  defcription  of  the  mind  of  man  whe* 
labouring  wkh  the  impreflion  of  a  confpiracy : 

Between  the  a&ing  of  a  dreadful  thing    . 
And  the  firft  motion,  all  the  interim 
Is  like  a  phantafm  or  a  hideous  dream. 

Small  matters,  they  fay,  often  ferve  as  preludes 
to  mighty  quarrels.  In  the  year  1746,  this  play 
was  a&ed  at  the  theatre  in  Drury-lane.  Barry 
was  the  Hotfpur;  a  very  beautiful  and  accomplim- 
ed  a&refs  condtfcended,  in  order  to  give  ftrength 
to  the  play,  to  act  the  trifling  character  of  Lady 
Percy;  Eerry^  was  the  Falftaff.  The  houfe  was 
far  from  crowded ;  for  the  public  could  no  more 
bear  to  fee  another  Falftaff,  while  Quin  was  on 
the  ftage,  than  they  would  now  flock  to  fee  a  new 
Shylock,  as  long  as  Macklin  continues  to  have 
ftrength  fit  to  reprefent  '  the  Jew  which  Shakfpearc 
drew? 

A  very  celebrated  comic  a&refs  triumphed  In 
the  barrennefs  of  the  pit  and  boxes ;  me  threw  out 
feme  expreflions  againft  the  confluence  of  the 

Lady 
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Lady  Percy.  This  produced  a  very  cool,  but 
cutting,  anfwer  from  the  other;  who  reminded 
the  former  of  her  playing,  very  lately,  to  a  much 
thinner  audience,  one  of  her  favourite  parts.  And 
now,  the  ladies  not  being  able  to  reftrain  them- 
felves  within  the  bounds  of  cool  converfation,  a 
moft  terrible  fray  enfued.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  went  fo  far  as  pulling  of  caps,  but  their  al- 
tercation would  not  have  difgraced  the  females  of 
Billingfgate.  While  the  two  great  a&refles 
were  thus  entertaining  each  other  in  one  part  of 
the  green-room,  the  admirer  of  Lady  Percy,  arc 
old  gentleman  who  afterwards  bequeathed  her  a 
confiderable  fortune,  and  the  brother  of  the  co- 
mic -lady,  were  more"  ferioufly  employed.  The 
cicifbeo  ftruck  the  other  with  his  cane:  thus  pro- 
voked, he  very  calmly  laid  hold  of  the  old  man's 
jaw.  «  Let  go  my  jaw,  you  vitkinl*  and  '  Throw 
down  your  cane,  fir!'  were  repeatedly  echoed  by 
the  combatants. — *— Barry,  who  was  afraid  left  the 
audience  mould  hear  full  as  much  of  the  quarrel 
as  of  the  play*  rufhed  into  the  green-room,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  battle.  The  print-fellers  laid 
hold  of  this  4iff>ute,  and  published  a  print  called 
6  The  Green-room  Scuffle.' 

Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

PRINCE       HENRY. 

f  am  now  of  ail  humours  that  have  (hewed  therafeives  hu* 
*nours  fmce  the  old  days  of  goodfnan  Adam. 

This  is  the  genuine  language  of  a  young  man 
v/hofe  body  is  vigorous  and  mind  active  j  who, 
having  more  fpirits  than  he  knows  what  to  do 
with,  and  not  being  engaged  by  noble  exercifes  or 
generous  purfuits,  fpends  his  hours  in  idlenefs  and 
frolic. 

Rivo,  Here  we  have  five  authorities,  from 
old  plays j  to  juftify  Shakfpeare'i  ufe  of  the  word  rivo.. 

PRINCE 
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PRINCE       HENRY. 

Pitiful -hearted  Titan  !  who  melted  at  the  tale  of  the  fua. 

It  is  inipoflib!e  to  make  fenfe  of  this  paflage  as  it 
now  (lands  ;  Mr.  Steevens's  reftoration  from  the  ohJ 
copy,  which  pkinly refers  to  the  ftory  of  Phaeton 
prevailing  on  Titan  to  give  him  the  management  of 
his.  chariot  for  a  day,  is^  I'think>  extremely  happy.. 

F   A  L  S   T    A   F   F. 
Lwoud  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I  could  fing  all  manner  of  forigs, 

It  is  a  common  exprefiion  this  day,  in  Scotland, 
to  fay  *  pfalm-finging  weavers.'  Clement  Marot, 
who  is  juflly  efteemed  the  firft  poet  of  his- time, 
and  who  died  in  1 544,  tranflated  the  pfalms  into 
French  metre.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  fet  'them 
to  mufic  and- fing  them  at  the  court  of  Francis  I. 
;The  Proteftants  of  Calvin's  perfuafion  had  many 
of  them -fet  to  various  tunes,,  and  fang  them  in 
their  churches.  Thofe,  who  were  exiled  on  the 
repeal  of  the  edicl:  of  Nantz,  fang  them  in  all  the 
countries  where  they  were  received :  in  England^ 
Holland,  and  feveral  parts  of  Germany. 

ID       E      Mi 
W«re  I  at  the  ftrapado,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  eompulfioa,- 

The  punifhment  of  the  ftrapado,  as  put  in  prac- 
tice at  Venice  in  the  days  of  Shakfpeare,  is  thus 
defcribed  by  Tom  Coriat : 

"  The  offender,  .having  his  hands  bound  behind 
"him,  is  conveyed  into  a  rope  that  hangeth  by  a 
pulley;  after  which  he  is  raifed  up  by  two  feveral 
i wings,  where  he  fuftaineth  fo  great  torment,  that 
his  joints  are  for  a  time  Lofed  and  .pulled  afunder; 
befides  which,  abundance  of  blood  is  gathered  into 
his  hands  and  face.  And,  for  the  time  he  is  in 
the  torture,  his  hands  and  face  look  as  red  as 
blood.'* 

F  A  L  S  T   A  F  F-. 
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FALSTAFF. 
By  the  Lord,  I  knew  you  as  well  as  he  that  made  you. 

The  players  have,  from  time  immemorial,  fub- 
flituted  in  this  place  fomething  of  their  own, 
which,  ,1  believe,  the  feverefl  critic  will  not  only 
pardon,  but  confefs  that  it  heightens  the  mirth 
of  the  fcene,  and  gives  a  flfonger  colour  to  the 
high-feafoned  impudence  of  the  fat  knight.  While 
the  Prince  and  Poins  are  teazing  Falftaff  to  give 
a  plain  anfvver  to  the  proofs  they  produce  of  his 
cowardice,  he  is  birfy  in  hatching  up  a  laugh,  in 
the  difcharge  of  which  he  breaks  out  into  this  un- 
expected interrogation :  — — '  What !  do  you  think. 
I  did  not  know  you?  By  the  Lord,.  I  knew  you  as 
well  as  he  that  made:you.'. 

It  is  confeflTed,  by  all  the  world,  that  there  is  an 
uncommon  force  and  verfarility  in  the  mirth  of 
Falftaff,  which  is  fuperior  to  all  that  dramatic  poe- 
try has  hitherto  invented.  Prince  Henry's  con- 
verfati on- is  not. without  wit,  and  abounds  in  eafy 
pleafantry  and  a  gay  turn  :  but  the^  Prince  ftands 
not  in  need  of  that  ready  power  of  repartee,  that- 
impenetrable  fhield  of  inventive  audacity,  and  that 
ability  to  fhift  his  ground  continually  to  ward  off 
the  blows,  to  which  the  lies  of  Falftaff  inceflfantly 
expofe  him.  The  jolly  knight  is  never  in  a  ilate 
of  humiliation  ;  he  generally  rifes  fuperior  to  at- 
tack, and  gets  the  laugh  on  his  fide  in  fpite  of 
truth  and  conviction.  It  was  by  this  kind  of  invin^ 
cible  courage  in  converfation,  as  well  as  the  quick- 
nefs  of  his  conception  and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy, 
that  Foote,  without  the  help  of  Jack  Falftaff's  lies,, 
was  enabled  to  rife  up  and  win  the  field  when  his 
opponents  imagined  he  was  laid  flat  and  conquered 
outright.  Garrick  had  a  great  mare  of  wit,  as 
well  as  fine  animal  fpirits  j  but  a  fmart  blow  of  a 

repartee 
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repartee  would  filence  him  for  the  evening.  If  fuf- 
fered  to  take  the  lead,  he  was  highly  entertaining ; 
but  he  could  not  bear  interruption, 

IDEM. 

You  mufl  to  the  court  in  the  morning. 

This  is  a  preparation  for  the  enfurng  pathetic 
fcene  between  the  King  and  Prince. 

PRINCE       HENRY.       . 

Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father,  and  examine  me  upon  the  par" 
ticulars  of  my  life. 

The  following  mock-reprefentation  of  an  inter- 
view between  the  Prince  and  his  father  is  generally 
left  out  on  the  ftage,  as  an  incumbrance  to  the 
afition.  It  has  been  occafionally  revived,  but  never 
produced  the  effe6t  which  the  admirers  of  Shakf- 
peare  expected.  It  is  certainly  managed  with  great 
art,  and  larded  with  wit  and  humour;  but  it  is  not 
heightened  with  incident,  nor  fluffed  with  that 
high  jocularity  which  throws  an  audience  into  fits 
of  laughter* 

F    A    L    S    T    A    F    F. 

And  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyfes'  vein. 

Shak'peare  ridicules,  in  this  pailage,  an  ohd  play, 
of  one  Thomas  Preilon,  called  e  A  lamentable 
Tragedy,,,  mixed  full  with  Mirth,  containing  th« 
life  of  Cambyfes,  King  of  Perfia.' 

A  tafte  of  this  author's  poetry  will  afford  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  miferable  trafli  our  anceftors  were 
forced  to  fwallow  down.— *-Tragi- comedy  was 
then  the  tafte  of  the  nation,  as  it  continues  to  be 
now,  for  the  excellency  of  Shakfpeare's  genius  has 
fixed  it  upon  us.  Nor  is  it  very  ftrange,  when  we 
fee  the  politeft  people  in  Europe  obliged  to  tack  a 
diverting  petite  piece  to  make  a  tragedy  palatable 

to 
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*o  the  audience.  The  Spaniards,  too,  will  not  be 
Satisfied  without  a  dalh  of  buffoonry  added  to  th«ir 
more  ferious  pieces. 

Extract  from  Cambyfes. 

My  council  grave  and  fapicnt, 

With  lords  of  legal    train, 
Attentive  ears  towards  us  bend, 

And  hear  what  (hall  be  fain  : 
So  your  likewife,  my  valiant  knight,, 

Whofe  manly  a£ls  doth  fly, 
By  bruit  of  fame,  the  founding  trnm|> 

Doth  pierce  the  az.ure  flcy. 

The  lail  editors  have  quoted  a  line  or  two  of 
this  curious  piece-,.  I  thought  a  little  larger  fample 
would  do  juftice  to  the  genius  of  Mafter  Preflon. 
Mr.  Steevens  relates,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  his  acling  a  part  before  her  at 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  that  fhe  fettled 
2ol.  per  annum  on  Prefton  ;  and  this,,  he  fays,  was 
little  more  than  ts.  per  diem.  In  thofe  days  of  ftrict 
ceconomy,  2ol.  was  a  confiderable  penfion  :  I  quef- 
tion  if  Roger  Afcham's  ftipend  was  more  than 
twice  that  fum,  who  was  the  queen's  preceptor 
in  the  learned  languages. 

F    A    L    S    T    A    F    F» 

If  fack  and  fugar  be  a  fault. 

At  this  diftance  of  time,  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter 
to  determine  what  fort  of  wine  this  fack  was,  of 
which  our  anceftors  were  fo  fond.  By  the  knight's 
mixing  it  with  fugar,  it  can  fcarcely  anfwer  Dr; 
Johnfon's  definition,  who  calls  it  '  a  fweet  wine 
chiefly  brought  from  the  Canaries.'  Minfhew  de- 
rives the  word  feck  from  feccare,  propter  tnagnam 
feccandi  humor  es  fault  atem  :  to  this  derivation  FalrtafF 
would  himfelf  have  no  objection.  Skinner  thinks 
the  word  fack  takes  its  name  from  the  Spanifh 
feccQ)  drji  having  a  rough  and  iharp  quality.  The 

conje&ure 
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conjecture  of  Mandelfo  is,  that  fack  is  derived  from 
Xeque,  a  city  of  Mauritania,  and  thence  tranfptanted 
into  Spain.  After  all,  the  fame  learned  Dr.  Skin- 
ner calls  fh.erry  fierry-fack,  a  well-known  wine, 
derived  from  Xeres,  formerly  Efcuris,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalufia.  Falftaff  him-felf,  in  his  pro- 
fufe  commendations  of  flierry,  .terms  it  f  a  good 
flierris-fack,'  as  if  there  were  two  forts  of  fack, 
and  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  flierris.  Blount* 
in  his  Gloflbgraphy,  fays,  *  that  fhernVfack  is  fo 
called  from  Xeres,  a  fea-town  ofCorduba,  in  Spain, 
where  that  kind  of  fherris  is  made.' 

That  the  facfy  of  which-  -our  ancestors  drank, 
had  a  tartnefs  in  it,  feems  evident  frorrr  therr  mix- 
ing fugar  with  it.  All  wine-merchants,  as  well  as 
old  topers,  are  agreed,  -that  at  prefent  we  have 
none  of  that  excellent  iherry  which  was  drank  fb 
plentifully  about  forty  or  fifty  years  fince,  and 
which  was  called  Briftolmilk,  from  a  common  prac- 
tice of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  generoufly 
prefented  Grangers  with  a  glafs  of  that  pleafant 
wine. 

The  liquor,  which  Homer  pours  out  fo  abun- 
dantly, is  old  wine,  and  yet  he  calls  it  q$v?, 


QlVtlO 

ODYII.  Lib.  II. 

It  cannot  be  Aippofed  that  old  wine  could  really  be 
fweet  wine,  becaufe  age  gives  it  a  tartnefs.  It 
is  obferved,  by  a  French  critic,  that  the  word  »3$t>$-, 
or  dulcisy  mould  be  tranflated,/*/^^/,  or  agreeable  ; 
becaufe,  fays  he,  that  fharpnefs,  which  was  the 
confequence  of  wine's  being  kept  longj  feemed  to 
be  a  quality  very  agreeable  to  the  ancients.  ////?. 
grit,  de  la  Ripublique  des  Lettrest  torn.  I.  p.  240. 

For  fome  time  after  the  union  of  the  kingjs  and 
duke  of  York's  companies  of  comedians,  Better- 
ton,  with  general  approbation,  gfted  Hotfpur  ;  a 

character 
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ehara&er  which,  according  to' the  laws  eftablifhed 
then  by  the  lord-chamberlain,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  attempt  during  the  time  Hart  continued  to  act ; 
the  play  of  Henry  IV.  Firft  Part,  being  affigned 
to  the  king'b  company.  Towards  the  decline  of 
his  life,  Betterton  relinquished  Hotfpur  to  try  his 
abilities  in  Falftaff;.  and,  in  this^  change  of  charac- 
ter, his  powers  of  pleafing  did  not  forfake  him  ; 
being  a  perfect  matter  of  his  profeffion,  he  wore 
the  feck  with  as  much  eafe  and  grace  as  the  bufkiir. 
With  the  gr.eateft  ttock  of  merit,  this  confummate 
comedian  poffefled  an  equal  lhare  cf  modefty.  He 
was  ever  open  to  advice,  and  refufed  it  from  no  man 
who  offered  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  this,  or  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  Ben  Jonfon,  the  after,  took  a  trip  to 
Dublin,  where  his  great  merit  gained  him  much 
applaufe  with  confiderable  profit. 

There  he  faw  a  comic  actor  whom  he  much  ad- 
mired, one  Baker,  a  mafler-paviour  of  Dublin. 
He  excelled  in  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in  the  Alche- 
mitt,  in  the  Spaniih  Frier,  and  more  efpecially  in 
Falftaff.  Baker  would  ttudy  his  parts  while  fur* 
veying  his  workmen  in  the  .ttreets. .  This,  practice 
was  once  the  occafion  of  a  very  whimfical  adven- 
ture. Two  of  his  men,  who  had  been  lately  hired 
from  Chefter,  and  were  Grangers  to  their  new  maf- 
ter's  cuftom,  obferving  one  day  his  countenance 
and  geftures,  while  talking  to  himfelf,  imagined 
that  he  was  feiz^ed  with  madnefs.  He,  on  taking 
notice  of  their  attention,  bade  them  mind  their 
bufinefs.  They  obeyed,  -*  but  ftill  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  him,  who  was  rehearfing  to  himfelf  the 
part  of  Falftaff.  He  was  in  that  fcene  where  the 
knight  furveys  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Walter  Blunt, 
— and  faying,  Who-  have  we  here,  Sir  Walter  Blunt  3 
There's  honour  for  you!  Upon  this,  the  fellows  laid 
hold  of  their  matter,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  by- 

iUnders, 
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ftanders,  tied  him  -hand  and  foot,  and,  in  fpite  of 
his  refinance,  carried  him  home  with  a  great  mob 
at  his  heels  *. 

Jonfon  communicated  to  Betterton  this  actor's 
manner  of"  perforating  FalftafF,  which  he  not  only 
approved,  but  adopted ;  and  frankly  owned  that 
the  paviour's  drawing  of  Sir  John  was  more  cha- 
rade riftical  than  his  own. 

George  Powell,  who  was  malicious  enough  to 
envy  this  great  a6tor,  and  weak  enough  to  think 
himfelf  capable  of  fupplying  his  place,  during  the 
life  of  Betterton  acted  Falftaff  in  his  particular 
manner;  and,  to  take  all  advantages,  he  mimicked 
him  in  thofe  acute  pains  of  the  gout  which  feme- 
times  furprifed  him  in  the  time  of  action. 

Since  the  death  of  Betterton,  in  April,  1710* 
many  comedians  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  have 
tried  their  (kill  in  Falftaff;  but  mod  of  them  with 
very  indifferent  fuccefs.  By  the  particular  com- 
mand of  Queen  Anne,  Booth  ventured  to  put  on 
the  habit  of  Falftaff,  for  one  night  only.  That  he 
did  not  venture  a  fecond  attempt  might  be  owing 
either  to  a  comcious  deficiency  to  a  flume  FalftafPs 
humour,  or  a  predilection  for  Hotfpur  in  the  fame 
play.  The  elder  Mills  would  likewife  try  his  (kill 
in  comic  archery,  and  handled,  for  a  few  nights, 
this  bow  of  Ulyffes,  But,  alas,  in  vain!  His  fcber 
gravity  could  not  reach  the  inimitable  mirth  of  this 
flage- prodigy.  Harper's  fat  figure,  full  voice, 
round  face,  and  honefl  laugh,  rather  than  his  in- 
telligence, fixed  him  at  laft  in  the  jolly  knight's 
eafy  chair. 

The  company  of  comedians  which  began  to  a& 
.under  the  management  of  John  Rich,  from  a  pa- 
tent of  Charles  II.  in  1715,  though  confining 
of  fome  good  old  players,  from  recruits  picked  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,,  and  the  difcontents  of 

Drury- 
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Drury-lane,  were,  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  eftablifhed  comedians  of  the  laft- menti- 
oned theatre.  LincolnVinn  Fields  houfe  was  fine- 
ly decorated.  The  fcenes  were  new.  The  ffoge 
was  more  extended  than  that  of  the  rival  theatre, 
fuperbly  adorned  with  looking-glafs  on  both  fkles 
of  the  flage ;  a  circurnftance,  which  Quin  faid 
was  an  excellent  trap  to  catch  a&reffes  who  admir- 
ed their  perfons  more  than  their  profeflion  of  ac- 
ting. But,  when  the  novelty  was  worn  away,  the 
audiences  forfook  the  new  company  for  their  old 
friends  at  Drury-lane. 

The  firfl  play  a&ed  at  Lincoln's-inn  Fields, 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public,  was  The 
merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  This  comedy  was  fo 
perfectly  played  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  critics  in 
afting  univerfally  celebrated  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formers*, the  chara&ers  were  fo  well  adapted  to 
the  abilities  of  the  a&ors,  that  no  play  had  been 
reprefented  with  equal  (kill  and  propriety  at  that 
theatre. 

The  great  applaufe  Quin  gained  in  this,  the 
feebleft  portrait  of  Falftaff,  encouraged  him  to 
venture  on  the  mod  hi^h-  feafoned  part  of  the  cha- 
rader,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV.  Of  this 
large  compound  of  lies,  bragging  and  exhauftlefs 
fund  of  wit  and  humour,  Quin  pofleiTed  the  often- 
fible  or  mechanical-par t  in  an  eminent  degree.  In 
perfon  he  was  tall  and  bulky  :  his  voice  ftrong  and 
pleafing :  his  countenance  manly,  and  his  eye 
piercing  and  expreffive.  In  fcenes,  where  fatire 
and  farcafm  were  poignant,  he  greatly  excelled  ; 
particularly,  in  The  Witty  Triumph  over  Bar- 

dolph's 

*  FalftafF,  Quin;  Ford,  Ryan;  Page,  Ogden;    Sir  Hua:h    E- 
vans,    Hippefley  ;   Juftice   Shallow,  Boheme;  Slender,    Chrifto- 
pher  Bullock  ;  hoft  of  the  garter,  «ld  Bullock  ;  Dr.    Caius,  Egle 
ton;   Mrs.    Ford,  Mrs.   Seymour;  Mrs.    Page,    Mrs. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  Mrs.  Egleton. 
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dolph's  carbuncles,  and  the  fooleries  of  the  hoftefs. 
In  the  whole  part  he  was  animated,  though  not 
equally  happy.  His  fupercilious  look,  in  fpite  or 
aflumed  gaiety,  fometimes  unmafked  the  furlinefs 
of  his  difpofition;  however,  he  was,  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  faults,  efteemed  the  mod  intelligent  -and 
judicious  Falftaff  fince  the  days  of  Betterton.  Ber- 
ry, who  fucceeded  Qutn  at  Drury-Iane,  was;  nei- 
ther ex-act  in  his  outline  nor  warm  in  his  colouring. 
He  was  indeed,  the  Falftaff  of  a  beer-houfe; 
while  the  other  was  the  dignified  Prefident,  where 
the  choiceft  viands  and  the  heft  liquors  were  to  be 
Had.  Love,  who  came  next  in  order  at  Drury- 
lane,  wanted  not  a  good  fhare  of  vis  comica,  and 
laughed  with  eafe  and  gaiety.  To  pafs  by  Ned 
Shuter's  exhibition  of  this  favourite  part  would  be 
unpardonable.  What  Ned  wanted  in  judgment 
he  fupplied  by  archnefs  and  drollery.  -He  enjoyed 
the  effects  of  his  roguery  with:  a  chuckle  of  his 
own  compounding,  and  Tolled  his-  full  eye,  when 
detected,  with  a  mofl  laughable  effect.  Wood- 
ward and  Yates  put  on  Falftaff's  habit  for  one  night 
only.  Their  refpect  for  the  judgment  of  the  au- 
dience prevented  their  afluming  the  boldnefs  of  the 
character.  I  think  their  diffidence  was  greater 
than  their  deficiencies.  Thefe  excellent  comic 
actors  might,  by  repeated  practice,  have  reached 
the  mark  which  they  modeftly  defpaired  to 'hit. 

The  prefent  age  has;,  in  my  opinion,  produced 
a  Falftaffwho  has  more  of  the  plefaht  and  gay 
features  of  the  character  than  any  actor  I  have  yet 
feen.  I  know  very  welf  that  fome  of  the  furviving 
companions- of  Quin  will  pronounce  it  theatrical 
treafoa  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  poflible  for  this  cha- 
racter to  furvive  their  departed  friend.  But  Nature 
is  not  fo  niggardly  in  her  productions.  The  ri- 
ftng;  generation  may  fee  new  Garricks,  Barrys, 
Cibbers,  and  Quins.  While  I  am  writing  this, 

a  great 
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a  great  and  admirable  genius  has  ftruck  the  world 
with  admiration. — Mrs.  Siddons  is  the  lawful 
fuccefTor  of  our  moft  perfect  a&refles.  Much  is 
faid  of  old  fchools  and  new  fchools  in  acting :  this 
lady  is  the  great  ornament  of  Nature's  fchool,  which 
will  eternally.- be  the  fame.— But  to  return  to  my 
fubjed. 

Henderfon  had  many  difficulties  to  conquer  be- 
fore he  .could  bring  Falftaff  within  his  grapple  : 
neither  in  .perfon,  voice,  nor  countenance,  did  he 
feem  qualified  for  the  part.  By  the  afliftance  of  a 
moft  excellent  judgment  he  has  contrived  to  fup- 
ply  all  deficiencies.  In  the  impudent  dignity,  ,if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  .expreffion,  of  the  character, 
Quin  greatly  excelled  all  competitors.  In  the  fro- 
lickfome,  gay,  and  humorous  fituations  of  Falftaflf, 
Henderfon  is  fuperior  to  every  man. 

From  his  figure,  and  other  outward  accomplim- 
ments,  Falftaff  feems  to  have  courted  Quin  to  em- 
brace him ;  while  Henderfon  was  obliged  to  force 
him  into  his  fervice.  Quin's  fuper.cilious  manner 
was  of  ufe  to  him  in  fcenes  where  he  wifhed  to 
overawe  his  companions  into  compliance  with  his 
humour.  Henderfon's  gay  levity  was  heft  fuited  to 
midnight  pleafure  and  riotous  mirth. 

The  mafter-action  of  ,Qpin  was  the  detection  of 
his  cowardice  by  the  Prince  and  Poins,  in  the 
fecond  Act ;  and  though,  in  this,  Henderfon  fhews 
mach  art  and  true  humour,  yet  his  foliloquy  in  de- 
fcribing  his  ragamuffin  regiment,  and  his  enjoying 
the  mifufe  of  the  king's  prefs-money,  are  fo  truly 
excellent,  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  comic 
reprefentation  of  the  ftage. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

Mortimer,  Hotjpur,  and  Owen  Glendower. — The  Jcene 
between  them  generally  omitted  in  reprefentation.  — • 
Meaning  of  the  won/ lewd.-— Courtefy  from  heaven, 
—Mr.  Steepens  and  Mr.  Ma/one.-— Robe  pontifical* 
-—Favours  in  a  bloody  ma{k  explained.— -Curious 
extrafl  from  Holiingj1?ead~—Obfervation  on  the  in- 
terview between  the  king  and  prince.— — - Wilks9 
his  excellence  in  the  prince  of  Wales.— -Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Palmer. — The  infide  of  a  church, — A 
brewer's  horfe,— Artificial  nofes,— Stew'd  prunes, 
—and  the  word  quailing,  explained — Nimblenefs 
of  Prince  Henry. — Accurate  account  of  the  ojirich. 
— Death  of  Hotfpur.—FaJflaff  and  Hotfpur. — 
— The  difficulty  of  raijing  a  dead  body  on  a  living 
JJjoulder  — Henderfon  and  Smith. 

Aa  III.     Scene  I.     Hotfpur,  Worcefler,  Mor- 
timer, Gkndower. 

THIS  Interview  of  the  principal  confpirators 
has  been  often  prefented  to  the  public,  but 
could  not  preferve  a  permanent  flation  on  the 
ftage.  It  feems  of  great  ufe  in  the  ceconomy  of 
the  play,  to  unfold  the  progrefs  of  the  rebellion, 
and  to  difplay  the  paflions  and  interefts  of  the  feve- 
ral  perfons  jconcerned  in  it.  By  the  amputation  of 
this  fcene,  Hotfpur's  part  appeared  to  be  fo  maim- 
ed, that  Mr.  Garrick  infifted  on  its  being  revived. 
However,  after  the  firft  or  fecond  night's  afting^ 
finding  that  it  produced  no  effe&,  he  confented  to 
omit  it.  If  I  remember  right,  Colley  Cibber 
formerly  played  Owen  Glendower.  The  necro- 
mantic forgeries  and  vain  boaftings  of  the  Welch- 
man  are  well  contrafted  with  the  blunt  humour  and 
contemptuous  difdain  of  Hotfpur. 

Scene 
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Scene  II.     King  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
KING. 

Te  punifti  my  miftrcadiags ! 

In  this,  and  the  former  part  of  the  fpeech, 
where  Henry  fpeaks  of  the  difpleafing  fervice  he 
had  done,  Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  alludes  to  his  de- 
pofing  and  murdering  of  Richard  II.  The  poet, 
agreeably  to  hiftory,  makes  him  keep  his  great  of- 
fences to  his  fovereign  constantly  in  mind ;  and 
Henry?s  continual  compunction  and  remorfe  ieflens 
our  hatred  to  the  ufurper. 

IDEM. 

•   •  Such  lewd)  fuch  mean  attempts ! 

The  word  lewd  has,  in  Shakfpeare,  various 
meanings ;  fuch  as  impudent,  illiberal,  It€entiouf9 
and  wanton.  Verftegan  proves  that  it  originally 
fignified  ignorant ;  here,  as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves, 
it  (lands  for  licentious. 

IDEM. 
And  then  I  dole  all  courtefy  from  heaven. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  justified  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
fays  our  poet  in  this  alludes  to  the  ftory  of  Pro- 
metheus ftealing  fire  from  heaven,  by  producing  a 
parallel  paflage  from  Maffinger's  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, which  proves  this  author  underftood  it  in  that 
fenfe,  by  ufmg  the  very  words  of  Shakfpeare.  But 
Mr.  Malone  denies  that  Shakfpeare  dreamt  in  the 
lead  of  the  fable  of  Promethen  ,  and  infifts  that 
Henry  means  that  he  robbed  heaven  of  its  worfhip, 
as  he  did  his  fellow-fubje&s  of  their  allegiance. 

This  is  certainly  more  than  the  author  intended. 
Courtefy  for  devotion  is  furely  fomewhat  ftrained. 
The  progrefs,  from  courtefy  to  humility,  is  natu- 
ral 
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ral  enough ;  that  Prometheus's  ftealing  fire  from 
heaven -was  not  unfamiliar  to  Shakfpeare,  can  be 
-proved  from  a.fimilar  expreffion  in  Othello. 

But  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning'ft  pattern  of  excelling  Nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That. can  thy  light  relumine  ! 

OTHELLO,  A&.  V. 

I  D  EM. 
My  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 

Such  as  popes,  patriarchs,  and  archbfmops, 
we*r  only  at  high  mafs. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  on  being  once  prefent  at  high 
mafs,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  was 
fo  greatly  delighted  with  the  high  ceremony  and 
folemn  mufic,  that  he  declared,  if  he  had  .been 
king  of  France,  he  would  alfo  have  officiated  at 
pontiff. 

P    R    I    N    C    1       O    F       WALES. 
Stain  ray  favours  in  a  bloody  mafk  ! 

This  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
the  following  paflagc  relating  to  the  fame  prince  of 
Wales  in  Richard  II.  A6t  V.  of  whom,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  declared, 

He-would  unto  the  ftews, 

And  from  the  common'ft  creature  pluck  a  gl«ve, 

And  wear  it  as  a  farour,  with  that 

He  would  unhorfe  the  luftieft  challenger. 

This  admirable  fcene  between  King  Henry  and 
his  fon  ewes  its  origin  to  a  very  extraordinary  and 
pathetic  interview  of  thefe  great  perfonages,  which 
happened  about  a  year  before  the  death  of  the  king. 
STiakfpeare  does  not  always  obferve  the  ordef  of 
time,  .but  frequently  felec~ts  fituations  and  events  to 

fuit 
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fuit  his  own   plan.     The  particulars   are   thus  re- 
corded by  Hollingmead  and  Stowe. 

'"  That  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  being  in- 
formed, that  certain  ill-minded  perfons  had  not 
only  fpread  abroad  very  ill  reports  of  him,  but  had 
endeavoured  to  fow  diflenfion  between  the  king:, 
his  father,  and  himfelf ;  he  wrote  public  letters  to 
clear  his  refutation  ;  and,  to  free  himfelf  the  bet- 
ter from  fuch  aCperfions.,  on  the  2pth  of  June* 
1412,  he  came  to  the  court  with  certain  noblemen 
and  others  his  friends. — He  was  dreffed  in  a  gown 
of  bhie  fattin,  full  of  fmall  eyelets,  at  every  hole 
the  needle  hanging  -by  a  filk  thread.  About  his 
arm  he  wore  a  hound's  collar  fet  full  of  SS  of  gold. 
The  court  was  then  at  Weftminfter.  The  reti- 
nue of  the  prince,  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
would  advance  no  farther  than  the  fire-place, 
though  frequently  reqaefled  by  the  lords  in  waiting. 
The  prince  himfelf,  accompanied  vyith  fome  of  the 
king's  heufehold,  was  admitted  to  his  royal  father; 
who,  in  the  prefence  of  three  or  four  perfons, 
commanded  him  to  tell  "the  caufe  of  his  coming 
to  him. 

"  The  prince  kneeling  down  before  his  father, 
faid,  — -  Mod  redoubled  and  fovereign  lord  and 
father,  I  am  at  this  time  come  to  yourprefence  as 
your  liegeman  and  your  natural  fon,  in  all  things 
to  be  at  your  commandment ;  and,  whereas  I  un- 
der/land you  have  in  fufpicion  my  demeanor  againfl 
your  grace,  you  know  very  veil,  that,  if  I  knew 
any  man  in  this  realm  of  whom  you  mould  fiand 
in  fear,  my  duty  were  to  puniih  that  perlbn,  thereby 
to  remove  that  'grief  from  your  heart.;  then  how 
much  more  ought  I  fuffer  death  to  eafe  .your  grace 
of  that  grief  whidi  you  have  of  me,  being  your 
natural  fon  and  liegeman;  and  to  that  end  I  have 
made  myfelf  ready,  by  confefiTing  and  receiving  the 
facrament ;  and  therefore  I  befeech  you,  moft  re- 
VOL.  I.  H  -doubted 
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doubted  lord  and  dear  father,  for  the  honour  of 
God,  to  eafe  your  heart  of  all  fuch  fufpicion  you 
have  of  me,  and  to  difpatch  me  here  with  this 
fame  dagger,  (and  vrithal  delivered  to  the  king  his 
dagger,  in  all  humble  reverence,  adding  farther, 
that  his  life  was  not  fo  dear  to  him  that  he  wimed 
to  live  one -day  with  his  difpleafurc;;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  ridding  me  out  of  life,  and  yourfelf 
from  fcll  fujficionj.here,  in  prefence  of  thefe  lords, 
and  before  God,  at  the  day  of  the  general  judg- 
;jnent,cl  faithfully -proteft  clearly  to  forgive  you. 

*'  The  king,  herewith  moved,  caft  from  him 
the  dagger,  and,  embracing  the  prince,  kifled  him ; 
and,  with  fhedding  tears,,  confeffed  that  indeed  he 
had -  him  -partly  in  &fpicion,  though  now,  as  he 
(  perceived,  not  withjufl  caufe.j  and  from  thence- 
forth no  report  mould  have  him ;  in  jniftruft ;  and 
this  he  promifed  from  his  honour." 

In  this  fcene,  between  the  /King „ and  Prince, 
Shakfpeart  has  not  ufed  one  hacfli  orobfcure  word; 
the  tanguage  is  clear,  flowing,, ;and  maj^ic,  well 
adapted  to  .character.  Though  it  is  little  more 
than  a  fine  picture  of  flill  r^ife,  not  blended  with 
pity  or  terror,  the  great  ingredients  of  tragk  paf- 
fion,  by  the  admirable  flail  of  the  writ-er  it  is  ren- 
dered abundantly  intereHing  and  affeding. 

•  I  have  already  obferved  that  Winterfhul,  who 
firft  ac^ed  the  King  after  the  Reiteration,  was  a 
comedian  of  merit.  Cibber  draws  a  mafterly  pic- 
ture of  Kynaftorr*s  behaviour  in  this  fcene,  to 
which  I  muft  refer  the  reader. 

The  elder  Mills  wanted  dignity  of  deportment 
ueceflary  to  reprefent  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of 
the  character,  which  were  eminently  fupplied  by 
Boheme.— — Havard  was  decent,  hut  without  fpi- 
rit;  Benfley  is  chiefly  deficient  in  perfon.— The 
Princ*  of  Wales  by  Wilks  was  one  of  the  moft 
perfcd  exhibition*  of  the  theatre.  Wilks  threw 

afide 
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afide  the  libertine  gaiety  of  Hal,  when  he  affumed 
the  princely  deportment  of  Henry.  At  the  Boar's 
Head  he  was  lively  and  frolicfome ;  in  the  recon- 
ciliation with  his  father,  his  penitence  was  grace- 
fully becoming,  and  his  resolution  of  amendment 
.manly  and  affe&ing.  In  his  challenge  of  Hotfpur, 
•his  defiance  was  equally  gallant  and  modeft.  In 
his  combat  with  that  nobleman,  his  fire  was  tem- 
pered with  moderation,  and  his  refle&iens  <on  the 
death  of  the  great  rebel,  generous  and  .pathetic. 
The  .Hotfpur  >of  Booth,  though  a  noble  portrait 
«df  courage,  humour,  and  gallantry,  was  not  fu- 
perior  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Wilks.  It  is  no 
difgrace  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Palmer,  who  are 
both  aftors  of  great  merit,  and  deferve  much 
commendation  in  their  feveral  representations  of 
Prince  Henry,  to  be  inferior  to  the  accomplice d 
Wilks. 

F  A  L  S  T  "ATT. 

'And  I  have  not  forgotten  the  infidc  of  a  church  1  tm  r  pepper* 
'Corn,  *  brewer's  horie !  Tbt  infide  of  a  thurch  ! 

It  requires  no  fagacity  to  fee  -  that  the  '*>//iJ<?  of 
a  church  is  not  one  of  his  vile  *  cottiparifons,  as 
Prince  Henry  termed  the  knighrV  ftmiles  in  a  for- 
mer fcene^  it  is  certainly  a  repetition  of  his  con- 
felling  that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  any 
place  of  devotion. — -I  believe,  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  brewers  horfes  did  not  refemble  thoTe-of 
our  days;  they  were  probably  poor  jades,  worn 
out  with  fervice  ;  and  therefore  the  comparifon  of 
tke  fat  FalftafF-with  a  lean  'Rofmante  is  not  fo  idle. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  bufmefs  of  brewing 
was  carried  on  by  females.*  Whether  the  men 
chiefly  employed  themfelves,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  inlhe  occupation  of  brewing,  I  knqw  not. 

,  H   2  HOSTESS. 

*  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Grett-Bn'uin. 
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HOSTESS. 

You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John ;  and  now  you  pick  a  -quarrel  t» 
beguile  me  of  it. 

This  is  a  good  preparative  for  the  arrefl  of  Fal- 
flair"  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

EALSTAFF. 

Let  him  coin  hi?  nofe. 

In  Shakfpeare's  time,  a  large  carbuncled  nofe 
was  a  richer  joke  than  it  is  now,  as  may  appear 
from  this  farcaftical  defcription  of  one  by  Falftaff. 
For  fuch  characters  as  the  Jew  of  Malta  and  Bar- 
dolph,  the  actors  made  ufe  of  artificial  nofes*. 

IDEM. 
There  is  no  more  faith  in  thec  than  in  *J?e*vcJ  prune. 

To  explain  at  full  what  is  meant  by  Jleiued prunes, 
Mr.  Steevens  has  given  no  lefs  than  fourteen  au- 
thorities from  old  books  and  plays.  I  would  re- 
commend to  that  gentleman  to  be  content  with 
one  half  of  thefe  quotations;  which,  with  Dr. 
Farmer's  account  of  the  price  of  a  flewed  prune, 
will,  I  think,  fatisfy  every  reafonable  man. 

Ad  IV.    Scene  I. 

HOTSPUR. 

/ 

There  is  no  quailing  now. 

The  word  quailing  is  very  expreflive,  and  taken 
from  the  nature  of  the  quail ;  which  of  all  birds  is 
one  of  the  moft  timorous  as  well  as  lafcivious. 

"  The  Arabs,  fays,  Dr.  Shaw,  do  not  fpring 
game  with  dogs ;  but,  (hading  themfelves  with  a 
piece  of  canvas  ftretched  upon  two  reeds  into  the 
fhade  of  a  door,  they  walk  through  avenues  where 
they  expect  to  find  it.  The  canvas  is  ufually  fpot- 

ted, 

*  Vide  Mr.  Read's  note  o*  a  pa/Tage  ia  the  Jew  of  Malta. 
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ed,  or  painted  with  the  figure  of  a  leopard;  and, 
a  little  bejovv  the  top,  there  is  one  or  more  holes, 
for  the  fowler  to  look  through  and  fee  what  pafles 
before  him.  Quails,  and  fuch-ltke  binds  as*  do  not 
feed  in  flocks,  will,  upon  fight  of  the'  canvas, 
fandjlilland  look  aftonijhed.  This  gives  the  fportf- 
man  an  opportunity  of  corning  very  near  them ; 
and  then,  refting  the  canvas  upon  the  ground, 
and  directing  the  muxzte  of  his  piece  through  one 
of  the  holes,  knocks  down  fometimes  a  whole  covey 
of  them." 

Shaw's  Travels. 

With  the  Egyptians,  the  quail  was  an  emblem  of 
itnpiety ;  the  voice  of  that  bird  Was  fuppofed"  to  be- 
difpUfififlg  to  the  gods. 

Scene  IV. 

WO  R  C  E  S  T  E  R. 

We  of  the  offering  fide, 

That  is,  we  who  make  propofals  for  alteration  of 
government,. and  offer  new  terms  to  the  people: 
fuch  as  a  king  with  a  jufler  title  to  the  crown  than 
he  has  whom  we  cafl  ufurper ;  and  many  other 
new  articles  to  gain  the  public  favour  and  aiftf- 
tance. 

HOTSPUR. 

The  nimble  footed  mad-cap  Prince  of  Wales. 

Shakfpeare  rarely  beftows  his  epithets  at  ran- 
dom, fays  Mr.  Steevens.  Mr.  Bowie  had  made  an 
obfervation  fomething  like  this  upon  a  fimilar  paf- 
fage  in  the  fecond  a6t  of  this  play.  But,  although 
I  am  willing  to  grant  his  highnefs  was  as  fwift- 
footed  as  Achilles,  yet  I  hope  I  mall  be  ercufed 
from  giving  credit  to  what  is  quoted  gravely  from 
an  hiltorian:  for,  if  Hal  himfelf  would  not  believe 
that  Hotfpur  could  *  ride  up  a  hill  perpendicular, 
and  kill  a  fparrow  flying,' — neither  will  I  fubfcribe 
H  3  to 
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to  a  writer  who  tells  us,  that  '•  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  his  companions,  would  run  after  a  flag, 
and  take  him,  without  hounds,  or  any  weapon 
whatfoeven* 

V  E  R  N  O  N. 

All  plum'd  like  eftridges. 

The  beft  and  moft  accurate  account  we  have  of 
the  oftrich  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels, 
•which  is  indeed  a  good  commentary  on  feveral 
verfes  of  the  39th  chapter  of  Job.  As  that  learned 
writer's  defcription  is  taken  from  his  own  perfonal 
knowledge,  I  mall  quote  a  paflage  relating  to  the 
uncommon  fwiftnefs  and  beauty  of  the  oftrich, 

"  When  any  of  thefe  birds  are  furprifed,  by 
'coming  fuddenly  upon  them,  whM  they  are  feed- 
ing in  fome  valley,  or  behind  fome  cocky  or  fmall 
emnience  in  the  deferts,  they  will  not  ftay  to  be 
eurioufly  viewed  and  examined  j  neither  are  the 
Arabs  dextrous  enough  to  overtake  them,  though 
they  are  mounted  upon  their  jinfes,  or  horfes  of 
family.  They,  when  they  raife  themfches  up  for 
flight^  hugh  at  the  horfe  and  his  rider*  They 
afford  him  an  opportunity  only  of  admiring,  at  » 
diilance,  the  extraordinary  agility,  and  the  flateli- 
refs  likewife,  of  their  motions ;  the  richnefs  of  their 
plumage,  and  the  great  propriety  there  was  of  af- 
cribing  to  them  an  expanded  quivering  iving.-^  No- 
thing certainly  can  be  more  beautiful  and  enter- 
taining than  fuch  a  fight :  the  wings,  by  their  re- 
peated, though  unwearied,  vibrations,  equally 
ferving  them  for  fails  and  oars;  whilft  their  feet,  no 
lefs  affixing  in  conveying  them  out  of  fight,  are  no 
Jefs  infenfible  of  fatigue."  Shaw's  Travels  into 
Africa.. 

HOTSPUR. 

Tajk'd  the  whole  ftate. 

a  word,  in  the  old  Chronicles,  for  fa  xed 

IDEM 

*  Job,  ch.  xxxix.  venfe  18. 
f  Verfe  13. 
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IDEM. 
—  To  feek  out 


Thi«  head  of  fafety. 


So  Worcefler,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the  firil  ac"fc ; 

And  it  is  no  Tittle  reafon  bids  as  fpced, 
To  fave  our  heads  by   raifmg  of  a  head. 

Aa\V   Scene  II. 
p  R  i  N  c  E    HENRY. 

Heaven  forbid  a  fhajfow  fcratch  (hould  drive 
The  Prince- of  Wales  from  fucfr  a  field  as  this. 

Henry :  was  prefenr,  though  then  very  yoiuigy 
being  fcarcely  fifteen  years  of ager  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewfbury ;  where  he  fought  bravely,  and  was* 
wounded:  he  would  not  leave  the  field  of  battle^ 
though  earneflly  intreated  by  feveral  of  the  nobi^ 
iity. 

IDEM. 

And  now  two  paces  of  the  vilcft  earth 
&  room  enough.  — — • 

"  if. trt  fola  fatttur 

Qttantnlajifit  bominum  urtufcuja*—-    ' 

JCTHTAL,  Sat  X. 

The  King,  according  to  Hall,  who  is  copied  by 
Hollingfhead*  fought  very  ftoutly,  and  killed^ 
with  his  own  hand,  thirty-fix  of  the  rebels. 
Though  the  fame  authors  exprefs  themfelves  fome- 
what  obfcurely,  yet  we  may  gather  from  the  con- 
text that  Percy  was  (lain  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Stowe  fays,  that  Hotfpur,  running  forward  amongft 
the  thickefl  of  the  enemy,  was  (lain. 

FALSTAFF. 
Therefore,  firrah,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh,     &c. 

A  man  of  genius  has  taken  pains   to  refcue   the 

charader  ofFalilafF  from  the  charge    of  cowar- 

H  4  dice; 
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dice ;  *  not  confidering,  that,  if  the  knight  is 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  courage,  half  the  mirth  he 
raifes  is  quite  loft  and  mifplaced.  The  Prince  and 
Poins  obtained,  by  their  contrivance,  fuch  evident 
proofs  ofhrs  daftardlyfpirit,  that  the  whole  mirth, 
in  the  admired  fcene  of  his  detected  tergiverfation, 
depends  upon  it.  Old  Jack  is  fo  fairly  hunted  down, 
by  the  plain  tale  and  keen  reproaches  of  the  Prince,, 
that  he  is  reduced  to  the  neceifity  of  excufing  his 
want  of  courage,  by  attributing  his  fear  to  inftinct: 
but,  if  any  proof  of  his  timidity  be  yet  wanting, 
we  have,  in  this  fcene,  fuch  as  bids  defiance  to  all 
queftion  ;  for  Faiftaff,  not  fatisfied  with  feeing 
the  dead  body  of  Percy  before  himr  to  make  all 
fure,  wounds  the  corps  in  the  thigh.  Nobody,  I 
believe,  is  angry  that  he  afterwards  fxvears  he  kil- 
led him.  I  cannot,  think  the  author  of  the  EiTay 
on  the  Character  of  Falftaff  intended  any  thing 
more,  by  his  argument,  than  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  he  was  very  competent  to  fiipport  any  hy- 
pothefis  by  brilliancy  of  wit  and  plaufibility  of  argu- 
ment. 

I   I)    EM. 

I'll  follow,  aa  they  fay,  for  the  hope  of  reward!" 

No  joke  ever  rai  fed  fuch  loud  and  repeated  mirth, 
in  the  galleries,  as  Sir  John's  labour  in  getting  the 
body  ofHotfpur  on  his  back.  If  Hotfpur  and  Fal- 
Haff  had  been  on  ill  terms,  or  any  quarrel  had  ta- 
Jzen  place  between  them,  the  hero,  if  he  was  fo 
inclined,  could  feave  teazed  the  fat  knight  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  have  given  him  no  little  vexation. 
How  Booth  and  Harper  managed  this  pantomimic 
fcene  is  not  very  eafy  to  tell.  Booth's  weight  and 
roundnefs  of  figure  would  render  the  bulky  Harper's 
lifting  him  on  his  bacik  worfe  than  walking  a  hun- 
dred yards  on  uneven  ground.  Qum  had  littk  or 

*•  Effay  oo  4hc  <Chav*«ler<  of  FalftaC 

no 
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no  difficulty  in  perching  Garrick  upon  his  fhouP 
ders,  who  looked  like  a  dwarf  on  the  back  of  a  gi" 
ant.  But  oh !  how  he  tugged  and  toiled  to  raife  Bar" 
ry  from  the  ground !  As  they  were  rivals,  and  fome" 
times  jarred,  we  may,  without  breach  of  charity, 
fuppofe,  that  Hotfpur  fometimes  enjoyed  the 
fweat  of  FalftaflF  .If  the  dead  man  was  not  friendly 
to  the  living,  he  might  have  made  -the  weighing 
him  up  an  Herculean  labour. 

At  length  this  upper-gallery  merriment  was  done 
away  by  the  difficulties  which  Henderfon  encounter- 
ed in  getting  Smith  on  his  moulders.  So  much 
time  was  confumed  in  this  pick-a-pack  bufine% 
that  the  fpe&ators  grew  tired,  or  rather  difgufted. 
It  was  thought  heft,  for  the  future,  that  fome  of 
Falftaff's  ragamuffins  mould  bear  off  the  dead  bo* 
BgM 

Scene  the  iaft. 
KIN  G. 

I'll-fpirited  Woreefter,  did  we  not  fend  £mce, 
Pardon,  and  love,  to  ail  of  you  !  • 

This  reproof  of  Worcefter's  malignity  fs  agree**-- 


H5-  King 
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King  Henry  IV.     Second  Part* 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  owing  to  the  fuccefsofthe 
Jirjl.  —  When  regiftered.  —  Shakfpeartjs<  age.  —  Ben 
Jonfon.—  Rumour.—  -Dr.  Johnfon's'  dijtributhn 
vf  certain  1in*s  —  Mandrake  explained.  —  Walkers 
in  Sti  Parts*-—  A  'I  ftrigh  combatants  give  the 
fie.  —  Remark  on  the  word  old.—  The  original 
aftor  of  Fa'faff  —Hunt  counter  —  Single  wit. 
—Boman  the  aflor.—Text  revered.—  j^uean  and 
Quellcr  ,—  Fuji  ilar  tan.  —Cards  eaten  by  a  game- 
Jiers—Propojed  alteration  of  the  text.  —  Lady  Per- 
cy and  Northumberland.  —  Pijfol  andTheophilus  Cib- 
Mutineers* 


THE  fuccefs  of  the  Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV. 
mud  hare  been  uncommon,  for  it  appears, 
from  Mr.  Malone's  Chronological  feries  of  our 
author's  plays,  that  it  was  entered  into  the  Srati- 
oiiers  books  in  the  beginning  of  theyeaf;  1598,  er« 
titled  the  Hiftory  of  Henry  IV.  The  writer  did 
not,  at  that  time,  perhaps,  forefee  that  he  ihould 
be  encouraged  to  continue  the  (lory.  However, 
the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  was  regiftered,  in 
the  fame  book,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1599. 
Shakfpeare  was  not  more  than  thiivy-four  years  old 
when  thefe  admirable  productions  of  his  genius 
were  exhibited:  If  I  could  poflibly  envy  the  plea- 
fures  which  the  audiences  enjoyed  in  old  times,  it 
would  be  for  that  inconceivable  delight  which  in- 
telligent auditors  muft-have  felt  at  the.  firft  acting 
of  Shakfpeare's  nobleft  dramas.  Mfethinks  I  fee. 
and  hear  the  tumultuous  joy  and  thundering  ap- 
plaufe  which  the  unparalleled  charter  of  Fal- 

faff 
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ftaffmufl  have  afforded  at  his  firft  reprefentation ! 
A  character,  fo  fuperior  to  the  conception  of  the 
brighteft  fancy,  muft  have  (truck  them  with  afto- 
nimment!  To  have  feen  Ben  Jonfon,  with  an 
aflumed  countenance  of  gaiety,  and  with  envy  in 
his  heart,  join  the  groupe  of  laughers  and  applaud- 
€rs,  muft  have  added  to  the  pleafure  of  our  authors 

real  friends  and  admirers. 

j. 

The  Prologue. 

o 

Rumour  is  fo  eafy  and  plain  a  ,/?»/>," 
•       i      ..      -  The  wavering  multitude 
Can  play  up  en  it. 

Rumour  is  here  compared  to  a  mufical  inftrumento 
So  Hamlet,  in  mewing  a  flute  to  Guilderftern  : 

Can  you  play,  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Why,  'lisas  eafy  a*  lying,  v 

Look  you,  thefe  are  the  ft  opt.  - 

Aa  I.-  Scene  I. 

N"  O    R    T    H    U    MB    K    R    LA    IT  D, 

•-Every  m'mute  «ow 


Should  be  the  father  of  forae  (Iratagcm. 

That  is,,  fhould  bring:  forth  fome  great 

*   D    E    MV 

lit  I  ^— Again  »  ^—^ 
Said  he  /ouog  Harry  Percy's  fpur  was  cold  > 

Korthumberland>  by  the  word  again^  calls  upon 
Travers  to  repeat  what  the,  man  on  horfeback  faid 
«f  Harry  Percy. 

IDEM. 

So  look.vthe  flro'nd,  whereon  th'iraperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witncfs'd  ufurpattoa. 

The  mind's  diftreft,  when  ftrongly  pi&ured~othetr 
countenance,  is  finely  exprefled  b/;  OtwayV  in  his 
Venice  Prefervedt 
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Then,  Jaffier,  fhouldft  thott  not  wear 
Thofc  feals  ef  •wst  upon  thy  'face. 

NORTHUMBRIAN  Do 
Yet,  for  all  this,  fay  not  that  Percy's  dead  » 

Dr.  Johnfon  would  give  this  line  to*  Bardclph  :. 
however,  he  does  not  offer  to  alter  the  text,  but 
candidly  propofes  a  mode  of  diftributrng  the  parts 
of  the  fpeech,  which  he  thinks  belong  to  feveral 
interlocutors.  I  cannot  fea  any  advantage  '-to  be 
gained  by  it.  Grief  ia  talkative,  and  can  bear  no 
interruption.  Cibher,  in  adapting  this  fcene  to  the 
circtimilance  of  Prince  Edward's  murder,  in  the 
tragedy  of  Richard  MI.  has  given  this  line  to  King 
Henry,  the  father  of  Edward,  and  has  thereby 
rendered  the  fcene  more  affecting.  Morton  is,  I 
think,  too  much  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
his  unhappy  tidings  to  reafon  fo  conclufivery  and 
coolly.aS"  in  the  lines  which  Dr.  Johnfon  gives  to 
him,  Lord-Bardblph  very  properly  breaks  (Hence, 
by  faying-, 

I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  fan  is  dead. 

Great  part  oir  this  fcene  between  Northumberland 
and  Travers  is  not  unfkilfully  woven  into  the  firft 
a&  of  Gibber's  alteration  of  Richard  III.  and  ap- 
plied to  Henry  VI.'s  lamentation  far  the  murder  of 
his  fon.  The  celebrated  imprecation  of  Northum- 
berland, foxiefervedly  praifed  by  Addifon  and  Dr. 
Johnfon,  Cibber  would  not  lofe  ;  he  tranfplanted 
Jcv^ral  lines  of  it  into  his  fourth  a 61,  and  with  the 
remainder  he  clofed  the  d}ing  fpeech  of  Richard, 


>Scene  II.    IFalftaff  and  Pagec 

F    A  L    S    T    A    F    F , 
wtorefoa 
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Mandrake  is  an  herb  of  a  narcotic  and  cold  quali- 
ty; efpecially  the  root,  which  is  large  and  maped 
like  thofe  of  a  parfnip,  carrot,  white  briony,  &c. 
and,  in  old  times,  has  been  applied  to  deaden  pain 
in  parts  to  be  opened  or  cut  off.  Its  roots  are  fome- 
times  forked ;.  which  made  the  fruitful  heads  of  an- 
tiquity fancy  they  were  like  the  legs  and  thighs  of 
man,  and  derive  its  Greek  name,  quafi  Andragora, 
quod  inter  eradlcandum  ejulatur  et  tiumanam  refcrt 
vocem.  Pythagoras  calis  it  Anthropomorphus  ; 
Columella,  Semihomo;  Albertus  de  Mandragora, 
Drufms  de  Monftris,  Kirchertis  de  Magia  Parafta- 
.  tica,  Pliny^  (Nat.  Hift.)  and  others,  have  run  in- 
to the  fame  conceit;  The  ancients  believed  it 
grew,  only  at  places  of  execution,  out  of  the  urine 
and  fat  or  the  dead  ;  that^  in  eradication,  it  mriek- 
ed ;  and  that  it  brought  calamity  on  fueh  as  pull- 
ed or  dug  it  up:  to -prevent  which  di fa fters,  Pliny 
gives  directions. at  large  to  be  obferved  in  pulling 
it. 

Cunning  importers  have  confirmed  thefe  errors,, 
bychooftng  forked  roots  out  of  it,  and  carving,  in 
fome,  the  generative  parts  of  men ;,  in  others, 
thofe  of  women  ;  and  putting  into  fmall  holes, 
made  in  proper:  places*  the  grains  of  millet^ barley, 
or  the  like,  and  fetting  them  in  a  moift  place  till 
they  grew  and  fent  forth  blades  ;  which,  when 
dried^.  looked  Irke  hair.  For  the  difcovery  of  thefe 
cheats,  we  are  beholden  to  Matthioli,  Crollius, 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  others. ,  Mutphfs  Luci- 
*n,  note  to  Timon  Mifanthropos. 

Ma chiavel  wrote  a   diverrine^.but  very  licenti- 
ous comedy,,  called  Mandragora. 

IDEM. 

To  betr  a  genklem«n  in  hand. 

To  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand  Signifies  not  only 
Ireeping  him  in  expe&ation,,  but  alfo  with  the  far- 
ther 
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ther  defign  not  to  comply  with   the  gentleman's 
requeft. 

IDE  If.: 

I  bought  him  in  Paul's. 

That  is,  /  picked  himupthert.  That  St.  PauHs 
Church-  yard  was,  till  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,,  a  common  refort  for  all  forts  of  peo- 
ple we  find  ^nv  Pope's  Eflay  on  Criticifm: 

Hor  is  Paul's  chorch  more  Tree  than  Paul's  Church 


Ih  Shakfpeare's  time,  it  was  not  only  a  place  for 
idle  people,,  cheats,  and  knights  of!  the  port,  bat 
for  politician*,  courtiers,,  and  others*  who  met 
there  to  hear  court  and  city  news,,  and  difcufs  po- 
litical matters.  This  information  Ofborne  gives 
us,  who  was  himfelf  an  ambulator  in  St.  Paul's. 

I    0    B    M, 

You  lie  io-your  throat  if  you  fay  Tarn  any  other. 

The  lie  direct  preceded,  or  accompanied^  ail1 
challenges  from  the  combatants,  with  fand  bags, 
to  kings,  and  emperors,  who  fought  armed  at  all 
points.  Francis  It  king  of;  France,,  and  Charfes 
V.  emperor  of  Germany,,  gave  and  returned.  the 
lie  to  each  other  with  equal  brutality. 

P    A.  L   8    T    A    F    F.- 
Very  well,  ray  lord,  »ery  welL 

Mr.  Theobald's  remark  that  rHe  word  oA/,  in  the 
quarto  edition,  placed  before  this  fpeech,  refers^to 
the  word  QidcaJUet  cannot  eafity  be  refuted.  Mr. 
Steevens's  obfervation  that  old  ^  might  ftand  foFthe 
beginning  of  an  actor's  furname  is  not  very  folid; 
The  ador  of  Falftaff  was  undoubtedly  Lowin.  On 
looking  over  the  feveral  lifts  of  a&ors  names  fixed 
to  the  editions  of  Shakfpeare^  Ben  Jonfon,  and 

Beau- 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  there  is  not  one  which 
begins  with  Old. 

I    D    E    Mi. 

i     mm      .  You  hunt  counter. 

With  fubmiflion  to  Dr.  John fon  and  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,  I  think  Falftaff  by  hunt  counter  alludes  to  the 
bufinefs  of  Tipitaff,  who,  by  the  judges  warrants, 
conveys  offenders  to^fafe  ctiitoefy.     The  chief  jirf- 
tice  talks  of  punifhing-Falftaff  by  the  heels;    and, 
if  he  had  put  his  threat  into  execution,  the  officer 
then  prefent  with  him.  muft  have  been  employed 
in  that  fervice.  The  head  of  the  law,  in  thisfcene,. 
does  not  appear  in  the  character  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman,   but  drefled  in  his  robes  of  office,   and,, 
confequemly,,  with  proper  attendants  to  commit; 
delinquents  to  prifon.. 

CHIEF    j-u  s -T  i  c  r., 

Your  wit  is  fingle. 

I. am  always  diffident  in  my  opinion  when  I  can~ 
not  aflent  to  the  judgment  of  two  fuch  eminent' 
critics  as  Dr.  Jbhnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens,  The  ftrfl 
fuppofes  that>.  by-  fin^l*  wrt^  Shakfp«are  means- 
that  which  is  unfafhionable ;  and  the  latter,  that 
Falfhff  had  more  fat  than  wit.  The  chief  jufticc, 
in  my  opinion,  intends,  to  reproach  him  with  being 
folely  mafterof  that  wit  which  promoted  diifipati- 
on,  licentioufnefs,  and  debauchery.  That  his 
ideas  and  praSice  were  perfectly  conformable,  he 
was  become  fo  habituated  to4oofe  drfcourfe  and"  a 
profligate  mode  of  living  that  he  could  notreform. 
In  (hort,  fays  the  chief  justice*  your  wit  is  confined 
to  0ne  fubje£l^  you  are  a  perfect  flranger  to  reafon- 
ing  on  any  topic, .  except  that  which  is  connected, 
with  luxury,  and  leads  to  the  tavern  or  the  bawdy* 
houfe. 
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The  character  of  the  chief  juftice,  in  this  play, 
is  that  of  grave  dignity,  and  of  authority  tempered 
with  lenity.  It  was  rendered  important,  many 
years  fince,  by  Mr.  Boman,  the  contemporary  of 
.Betterton  ;  who  maintained  the  ferious  deport- 
ment of  the  judge  with  the  graceful  eafe  of  the 
gentleman. 

Scene  'III.     Archbimop  of  York,  Haftings,  Mow- 
bray,  and  LordBardolph. 

HASTINGS. 

„  It  never  yet  did  hurt 


To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

LORD     BARDOLPH. 

Ye?,  in  this  prefent  quality  of  war, 

Indeed  ofinflant  a&ion. 

Mr.  Pope  altered  the  reading  of  the  two  lad  lines 
thus: 

Yes,  if  this  prcfent  quality  of  war 
Impede  the  inftant  aft. 

Which,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  was  filently  embraced 
by  Theobald,  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton.  But  Dr.  Johnfon,-  with  diffidence,  propofes 
to  read : 

Yes,  in  this  prefent  quality  of  war>_ 
Indeed  of  inftaat  a&ion. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  impel  might  be  the  word  5 
and  Mr.  Toilet  fuppofes  injtanced  might  be  admit- 
ted. I  (hall  offer  a  very  flight  alteration,  which 
may  poffibly  reftore  the  genuine  reading : 

Yes,  ia  this  prefent  quality  of  war, 
/»  dttd  of  inftant  aftion. 

By  diflblving  the  adverb,  indeed^  into  the  prepofiti- 
enin  and  the  fubftantive  deed,  ienfe  is  made  of  the 

paflage, 
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paffage,  without  any  violence  to  the  text.  "  ft 
certainly  (fays  Lord  Bardolph)  is  hurtful  to  build 
upon  fortuitous  hopes,  if  by  them  we  are  tempted 
into  action  unprepared." 

IL     Hoftefs  and  officers. 


H    O    S    T    ESS. 
I  am  undone  by  his  going, 

If  Falftaffgoes  to  the  wars  without  paying  me 
•  his  debt,  I  mall  be  ruined. 

F    A    L    S    T    A    F    F,, 
Throw  the  quean  into  the  kennel. 

Quean  is  a  word  feldom  ufed  now.  It  means,  iii 
general  acceptation,  a  woman  lewd  in  her  perfon, 
and  vociferous  in  her  difcourfe.  Originally,  fays 
Verftegan,  it  fignified  a  barren  old  cow, 

HOSTESS. 
Tho*  art  a  man  qucller. 

The  word  queller  was  formerly  written  cwetfer, 
and  fignified  a  troubler  or  tormentor.  Anciently, 
fays  Verftegan,  it  fome  times  meant  a  hangman.. 

F  A    L    S    T     A    F    F. 

Away,  you  fcmllion  !  you  rampalliaa  !  you  fuftilirian  I 
FIl  tickle  your  catallrophe  ! 

This  is  certainly  addrefTed  to'  the  hoftefs.  Scully 
on  is  plain  enough.  Rampallian,  Steevens  fays, 
is  an  old  rampant  proftitute  ;  and,  we  may  add,  per- 
haps, a  dealer  in  fiich  goods.  Fuftilarian  is  a  bit- 
ter farcafm,  fignifying,  from  the  word  fuftyy  that 
fhe  was  ftale  and  mufty.  The  lady,  In  Gay's 
comedy  of  the  diftreflfed  wife,  calls  her  own  and 
her  hufband's  relations  old  '  fuftiet*  As  to  VII  tickle  - 
ywr  catajlrophe,  if  weccnrider  the  fpeaker,  and  to 

*  whom. 
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whom  it  was  fpoken,,  the.  meaning,  may  be  eafiiy 
guefled. 

F    A    L    S    T    A    F    F. 
My  lord-,  I  will  nit  undergo  this  fneap; 

Mr.  Pope  has  explained  a  fneap  to  be  a  rebuke^ 
But  Mr.  Steevens,  not  content  with  this,  has 
fbefides  referring  us  to  Ray's  Proverbs)  produced 
no  lefs  than  three  authorities  to  prove  the  fame 
thing;  for,  what- is  to  check,  but  to  rebuke  ?  Sheap 
has,  by  lofing  a  letter,  been  changed  int&fuap.  «• 

H    O    6    T    K    S>   S  + 

I  hope  you  will  come  to  fupperv 

Here  this  foolifh  woman  is  cajoled  by  the  knight  ro 
increafe  her  debt  by  pawning  her  plate,— and  this 
is  very  eafily  accounted  for,:  by  refolving  her  be- 
haviour into  the  power  of  cuAom.  The  hoftefs 
could  not  endure  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  hav- 
ing her  rooms  unoccupied  by  her  old  guefts,  Fal^ 
ftaff  and.  his  companion s.. 

Scene  H.    Prince  and  Poins. 

P       O      I      N       3, 
I  will  deep  this  letter  in  fack,  and  make  him  eat  it. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  the  ftory  of  an  apparitor 
who  was  obliged  to  eat  a  citation,. wax  and  all,  by 
the  famous  Robert  Green.  Modern  times  can  pro- 
duce nothing  like  this,  except  the  contrivance  of  a 
noted  gamefter,  who  being  determined  at  all  e- 
vents  to«win  a  pretty  large  fum  of  money,  refolved 
to  deftroy  the  evidence  of  a  card  againft  him  ;  and, 
calling  for  two  dices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  clap- 
ping the  obnoxious  witnefs  between  them,  he  fairly 
devoured  it,  and  won  the  game. 


PRINCE       HENRY. 

a  god  to  ft  bull !  §  heavy  defceofton  ! 


The 
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The  word  heavy  feems  to  convey  no  appofite 
meaning.  I  mould  imagine  Shakfpeare  wrote  hea- 
wn/y  defcenfion,  and  the  words  which  follow  feem 
to  juftify  this  reading,—//  was  JQV^S  cafe.  It  was 
a  defcent  from  heaven  by  Jupiter  hi mfelf.  From  a 
prince  to  apprentice,  a  low  transformation,  feems  to 
be  contracted  with  the  former  metamorphofis. 

Scene  III.     Northumberland,  Lady  Percy,,  &cx 

LADY       P    E    R    C     Y. 

For  thofe  who  could  fpeak  low  and  tardily,, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfections  to  abufe 
To  feera  like  him. 

This  is  the  general  practice  of  inferior  minds,  tt> 
catch  at,  and  imitate,  the  defe&s  of  great  fpirits, 
becaufe  eafily  attained,  ratner  rhan  emulate  their 
noble  and  generous  qualities.  This  admirable 
fpeech  of  Lady  Percy,  in  which  (he  endeavours  to 
difluade  Northumberland  from  joining  the  revol- 
ters,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  Hotfpur's  fate,  con* 
eludes  with  a  moft  beaut it'ul  pi&ure* 

Had  my  Tweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers,. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  HotCpur's  neck. 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  gra.ve  ! 

NORTHUMBERLAND; 

fcwill  refolve  for  Scotland. 

Notwithftanding  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had 
been  pardoned  by  the  king,,  foon  after  the  battle 
of  Shrewfbury,  his  reftlefs  mind  perfifting  in  a£ls 
of  rebellion,  he  determined  to  join  Archbifhap 
Scroope,  but  was  prevented  by  forces  fent 
againft  him,  which  apprehending  he  could  not 
refill,  he  fled  to  Scotland;  whence,  after  fome 
little  flay,  he  retired  to  Wales  with  Lord  Bardolph. 
From  Wales  they  marched  into  Yorkshire,  and 
raifed  an  armv ;,  but  were  •  oppofed  by  the  king's 

force?. 
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forces.  Northumberland  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Bramham-more,  and  Lord  Bardolph  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  there. 

Scene  IV.     FalftafF  and  Doll. 

F    A    L;  S    T    A    F    F. 
A  tame  cheater,  he. 

By  a  very  good  note  of  Mr.  Steevens  on  this  paf- 
fage,  in  which  he  quotes  Mihil  Mumchance,  the 
gamefters  were  called  cheaters,  and  the  dice  cheicrs. 
I  fuppofe  cheters  were  falfe  dice,  which  in  more 
modern  times  are  called  the  doftirs. 

PISTOL, 
Sweet  knight,  I  kife  thy  ocii'. 

Ncif  is  the  Scotch  word,  at  this  day,  for  fift. 

F    A    L   S    T    A   F    F. 
A  rtfcally  flaVel  to  brave  met 

This  fcene  prefents  us  with  a  new  chara&er  •  •• 
Piftol !  a  coward,  who  talks  big  enough  to  frighten 
away  fear.  He  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the 
fword  and  buckler  men,  or  bravoes,  of  Queen 
Befs's  days,  who  were  ready  to  fhew  courage 
where  no  oppofition  would  be  raa?!e.  Thefe  were 
the  bullies  in  the  houfes  of  entertainment  of  our 
author's  time.  Piflol  is  a  hero,  where  fuch  as  Bar- 
dolph, Nym,  and,  Peto,  are  the  underlings.  He 
feems  to  be  an  obvious  character ;  and  yet  it  muft 
be  owned  that  no  actor,  however  well  inftrucled 
and  judicious,  has  gained  great  applaufe  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  burlefque  and  boifterous  humour 
of  Piftol  fince  it  was  played  by  Theophilus  Gib- 
ber. He  aflumed  a  peculiar  kind  of  falfe  fpirit, 
and  uncommon  bluilering,  with  fuch  turgid  ac- 
tion, and  long  unmeafurable  ftrides,  that  it  was 
impoflible  not  to  laugh  at  fo  extravagant  a  figure, 

with 
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with  fuch  ioud  and  grotefque  vociferation.  He 
became  fo  famous  for  his  a6lion  in  this  part,  that 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Piftol,  at  firft  as  a  mark 
rather  of  merit,  but  finally  as  a  term  of 'ridicule, 
He  was  drawn  in  that  character  by  Hogarth,  with 
feveral  other  comedians  who  revolted  from  the 
patentees  ot  Drury-lane  in  1733,  and  was  brought 
on  the  Covent-garden  ftage.  He  was  not  ill  re- 
prefented  by  Afton,  a  fon  of  the  famous  Tony 
Afton,  in  a  farce  called  The  Stage  Mutineers,  in 
1734.*  The.  Gibber  afted  .Piftol  when  young, 
and  Colley  Gibber,  his  father,  took  unufual  pains 
to  inftrufit  him. 

*  The  firfl  eight  lines  of  the  prologue  to   this  forgotten  piece 
have  fome thing  in  them  like  humour  : 

Briton?,  attend!— —I  nfpir'd,  the  poet  fings 

The  fall  of  empires  and  the  fate  of  kings ! 

Empires,  by  too  much  policy  overthrown  ; 

And  kings,  expell'd  from  kingdoms — sot  their  twa. 

He  (ings  no  fables,  but  domeftic  jars, 

Heroic  dudgeons,  and  theatric  wars  : 

Wars  without  armies,  battles  without  blood, 

For  feas  of  pafteboard,  and  fur  realms  of  wood. 


CHAPTER 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R    XV. 

Mijlake  of  Shakfpeare. — DeaMofGkndG'wer.— Shal- 
low andftlence. — Mr.  Steepens.— 'Proof  that  Faljlaff 
was  originally  Sir  Jahn  QldcaJlle.—Sir  Dagonet.— 
A  fool  not  ft  to  represent  Qne.—fuflicc  Shallow. 
-—'John  of  Ghent  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. — Faljlaff  and Shallow.— -~*Ben  Jon/on  the 
aclor.— Colley  Cibber^s  art.— His  admirable  afling. 
—Treachery  not  'jiagmatizfd< — Who  frjl  beheaded 
prelates  and  burned  heretics.— Miracles  put  to 
flight'— "Faljlaff '/  opinion  of  the  effefls  of  wine.— 
Fijb  diet.— -Faljlaff  and  Hippocrates. — Strabo,Dio- 
dorus  Sjftt'us,  Arifotle,  and  Dr.  Falconer  .—Duke 
of  Clarence.— Crujade  to  'Jerufalem.—King  Henry9/ 
charafler.— Afters  of  King  Henry  and  Prince  of 

Scene,  king,  ^c. 
«     i     N     G. 

Though  then,  Heas'n  knows,  I  had  no  fuch  intent. 

SH  A  KSPEARE  forgets  that,  before  this  ^inter- 
view between   Richard  and  Northumberland, 
Henry  had  laid  .claim  to  the  crown,  and  -was  pro- 
claimed king. 

W    A    R    W   t  <C    K« 

•       .      i .    .     i  .  .4     I  h»ve  received 


A  ceiuin  iniUnce  that  Glendower  is  dead. 

Injlance  for  information.  Glendower  was  parcfoned, 
at  the  requeft.of  David  Holbeck,  Efq>  by  the  king ; 
but,  being  driven  to  great  ftraits,  and  reduced  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  he  perifhed  for  .mere 
want.* 

Scene  H.     Shallow,  Silence. 

SHALLOW. 
How  doet  y«ur  fair  daughter  ? 

SILENCE. 

•  Stewt. 
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S    I  ?L    E    N    C    E. 

AUs !  *  bhck  ouxlc. 

My  daughter  is  fo   far  from   being   fair,  as  you 
term  her,  that  (he  is  of  a  very  dark  complexion. 

S    H    A    L    L    O    W. 

And  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

In  a  note  on  this  paflage,  Mr.  Reed  brings  fomc 
obfervations,  from  a  .poem  of  J.    Weever,  and  a 
pamphlet  catted  The  Travelling  Jew,  which  tend 
to  prove  thatNShakfpeare  altered  the  name  of  Old- 
caftle  to  Falflaff.     Mr.  Steevens,  as  if  the  honour 
of    Shakfpeare  were    mightily  ^concerned  in   this 
matter*  fets  himfelf  ,with  great  vigour  to  oppofe 
thefe  proofs,  and  thinks  it  very  ftrange  that,  becaufe 
Shakfpeare  borrowed  a  fingle  circurmlance   from 
the  Life  of  the  real  Oldcaftle,  and  imparted  it  to 
the  fi&itiaus  Falftaff,  it  mould  be  inferred  that  the 
name  of  .the  former  fhould  be  a  cover  to  the  vices 
of  the  latter.    But  is  it  true  that  there  is  but  one 
circumftarrce  common  to  tooth  knights  ?  The  con- 
trary  can,    without   much  difficulty,  be   proved. 
That  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  before  the   acceffion  of 
Henry  V.  to  the  .crown,  was  much  about  his  per- 
fon,  nay,  one  of  his  ciomeftics,  we  learn  from  the 
Life  of  that  king,  written  in  Latin  by  T.  U-vius.— 
Erant  namque,  per  id  tempori/9   milites  du9  eqneftrit 
trdinh,  Joannes  Qldcaflle,  .(qui  ante  coronation™  re- 
gis  ab  ipjo9  propter  hat  opiniones,  dimi flits  Juerat,   et 
ab  fjus  famulatu  peniius  afijeflus,)  et  Joannes  Aflon. 

That  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  had  been  guilty  -of  many 
and  great  irregularities,  we  have  his  own  confetfion, 
in  thefe  words,  recorded  in  Bale's  Chronicle  of  his 
Life.  "  And  with  that  he  kneeled  down  on  the 
pavement,  iholding  .up  his  hands  towards  heaven, 
ind  faid,  *  /  Jkrfoe*  me  here  unto  thtet  my  eternal 

living 
•  CoAfeft 
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living  God,  that,  in  my  frail  youth,  I  of  ended  th? 
Lord  moft  grievoufly,  in  pride y  wrath,  and  gluttony? 
in  covetoufnefs  and  lechery ;  many  men  have  I  hurt  in 
mine  anger,  and  done  many  other  horrible  fms" 

Oldcaftle  was  extremely  hateful  to  the  clergy  on 
many  accounts:  not  content  with  cenfuring  the 
do&rine,  they  preached,  with  unbounded  freedom, 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  become 
an  order  of  men  totally  unneceflary,  and  a  burden 
to  the  ftate.  By  reproaching  them  with  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  he  plainly  manifefted 
that  he  would  greatly  leflen,  if  not  entirely  de- 
prive, them  of  their  revenues.  He  feems  to  have 
had,  at  lead,  full  as  much  zeal  as  knowledge. 
When  fummoned  'before  the  heads  of  the  church, 
he  treated  them  with  an  afperity  of  language  which 
no  body  of  men  would  tolerate. 

He  told  them  at  his  trial,  '  That  they  never  fol- 
hwed  Chrift  Jince  the  venom  was  Jbed  in  the  church^ 
When  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  afked  him 
what  he  meant  by  that  venom.  He  replied, 
*  Tour  pojftffions  and  lordjbips?  he  -went  on  to  fay, 
'  That  Chrift  <u>as  poor  and  forgave.  The  pope  is  rieh 
And  a  cruel  man/layer.  Rome  is  the  vtry  neji  of  An- 
tic hrij}y  of  that  nejl  came  all  his  difciples  ;  ofwhom9 
prelates^  pnejis,  and  monks,  are  the  body,  and  thefs 
jbaven  friers  the  tail,  which  cover  his  mojl  flthy 
part: 

Can  we  doubt  that  the  clergy  would  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  fuch  reprefentation* 
of  Oldcaftle's  character  as  would  tend  to  make  him 
an  object  of  fcorn  and  ridicule  ?  I  am  convinced 
that  OWcaftle  was  made  the  jackpudding  in  all 
the  common  interludes  of  public  exhibition.  He 
was  a  liar,  a  glutton,  a  profane  fwearer,  and  a 
coward ;  in  fhort  any  thing  that  might  render  him 
odious  to  the  common  people. 

That  Shakfpeare  found  him  fuch,  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  imagine,  and  that  he  adopted  the  name  of 

Oldcaftle 
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Oldcaftle  in  his  firfl  fketch  of  the  fcene  of  licenti- 
ous gaiety  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  fat 
knight. 

When  the  reformation  was  eftablifhed,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  proteftants  claimed 
OldcafUe  as  a  proto-martyr  in  their  caufe  ;  confe- 
quently,  all  reprefentaticris  of  him  in  a  ludicrous 
light  on  the  ftage  became  ofrenfive  to  ferious  peo- 
ple: and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  though 
Shakfpeare  had  inadvertently  been  furprifed  into  the 
life  of  Oldcaftle's  name,  he  foon  relinquifhed  it,  by 
giving  one  lefs  offenfive  to  his  favourite  character. 

MOULDY. 

You  (Kail  have  forty,  fir. 

You  mall  have  an  equal  fum  to  what  Bullcalf  has 
offered;  four  Harry,  ten  (hillings,  or  forty  {hil- 
lings. 

FALSTAFF. 
For  you,  Mouldy,  ftay  at  home  till  you  arc  part  fervice. 

This  is  the  fecond  time  Sir  John  has  mifufed  the 
kings  prefs-money  damnably,  as  he  terms  it.  Mo- 
dern limes  will  furnifh  many  inftances  of  fuccefsful 
imitators  of  jack  Faliraff;  of  men  who  have,  as 
fiiamefully  and  with  equal  impunity,  robbed  the 
king  arid  the  people  of  their  money. 

SHALLOW. 
I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  the  p'*y. 

I  believe  Sir  Arthur  Addle,  in  the  comedy  of  Sir 
Solomon  Single,  was  taken  fronrf  Sir  Dagonet. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  ]V!alone,  that 
Shallow's  acting  Sir  Dagonet  was  a  proof  of  his 
folly ;  for  he  that  perfoims  the  fool  well  is  not  a 
fool, 

F   A  L   S   T.A   F   P. 
He  beat  his  own  name. 

VOL.  I.  I  Jokn 
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John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  was  fo  named  from 
Ghent,  the  place  of  his  birth.  But  Ghent  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  French  word  gans,  gloves.  To 
this  pun,  I  think,  Falftaff  alludes,  and  not  to  Shal- 
low's being  gaunt  or  lean.  The  truffing  him  and  his 
'whole  apparel  into  an  eel-Jkin  Teems  to  favour  my 
conjecture.  This  fort  of  quibble  was  applied  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  who,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  campaign  in  I  709,  and  on  the  eve  of  winter, 
having  befieged  and  taken  the  fame  city  of  Ghent, 
the  news-writers  quaintly  faid,  his  Grace  declared 
he  could  not  at  that  time  of  the  year  crofs  the  wa- 
ter without  Ghent,  or  gloves,  to  keep  him  warm.—' 
Fide  Annals  of  Queen  Anne. 


In  this  fcene  Shakfpeare  exerts  his  power  to  fup- 
port  an  equal  comic  vein  with  his  dialogue  in  the 
firft  part  of  this  hiftory.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
however  rich  the  humour  is  in  the  former  play,  he 
Ihews  little  or  no  inferiority  in  this.  Falftaff  and 
Shallow  form  an  admirable  contraft :  the  barren- 
nefs  of  the  country-fquire  fets  off  the  fecundity  of 
the  knight.  They  are  both  egregious  liars ;  and, 
though  FalftafPs  inventions  are  more  fruitful  in 
matter  and  brighter  in  fancy,  the  lies  of  Shallow,~ 
though  of  a  colder  complexion,  entertain  from  their 
charafteriflic  formation. 

That  Kempe  a£led  Shallow  originally,  the  cfi- 
li°;ence  of  Mr.  Malone,  I  think,  has  proved.  I  do 
not  fee  any  authority  to  fuppofe  that  the  fecond 
part  of  Henry  IV.  was  revived,  immediately  after 
the  Reftoration,  nor  till  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,.  whenDogget  perfonat- 
ed  Shallow. 

When  John  Rich,  Efq  opened  his  theatre  in 
LincolnVmn-fields,  in  1715,  Booth,  Wilks,  and 
Gibber,  the  managers  of  Drury-lane,  felicitous  to 
retain  in  their  fervice  comedians  of  merit,  paid  a 
particular  refped  to  B.  Jonfon  the  aftor,  and  gave 

him, 
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him,  beficles  an  addition  to  his  income,  fuch  parts 
of  Dogget  (who  had  taken  his  leave  of  them]  as  were 
of  moll  confequence  and  bed  adapted  to  his  manner, 
Amongft  the  reft  was  the  part  of  Juftice  Shallow* 
But  Colley  Gibber  took  fuch  a  fancy  to  the  merry, 
ignorant,  and  foolifh,  old  rake,  that  upon  Jonfon's 
fudden  illnefs,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  part, 
and  performed  it  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the 
public,  that  he  retained  it  as  long  as  he  remained 
upon  the  ftagc.  Gibber,  in  his  Apology,  whether 
from  real  oraffe&ed  modefty,  alledges  that  he  was, 
inthemoftof  his  characters,  no  more  than  a  clofe 
imitator  of  all  fuch  players  as  had  formerly  repre- 
fented  them:  This  was  the  cafe  in  his  Fondle- 
wife;  in  which  he  copied  fo  exactly  the  tone  of 
voice,  manner,  and  drefs,  of  Dogget,  that  the  au^ 
dience,  he  fays,  at  firft  believed  him  to  be  that  ce- 
lebrated comedian. 

Whether  he  was  a  copy  or  an  original  in  Shallow, 
it  is  certain  that  no  audience  was  ever  more  fixed 
in  deep  attention,  at  his  firft  appearance,  or  more 
fhaken  with  laughter  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fcene, 
than  at  Colley  Gibber's  exhibition  of  this  ridiculous 
juftice  of  peace.  Some  years  after  he  had  left  the 
ftage,  he  a£ted  Shallow  for  his  fon's  benefit;  I 
believe  in  1737,  when  Quin  was  the  Falftaff,  and 
Milward  the  king.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
pleafure  the  fpe&ators  felt  dn  feeing  their  old  friend 
return  to  them  again,  though  for  that  night  only, 
after  an  abfence  of  fome  years,  I  know  not ;  but, 
furely,  no  actor  or  audience  were  better  pleafed  with 
each  other.  His  manner  was  fo  perfectly  fimple, 
his  look  fo  vacant,  when  he  questioned  his  Coufin 
Silence  about  the  price  of  ewes,  and  lamented,  in 
the  fame  breath,  with  filly  furprife,  the  death  of 
Old  Double,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  for  any  fur- 
viving  ipetlator  not  to  fmile  at  the  remembrance 
of  it.  The  want  of  ideas  occafions  Shallow  to  re- 
peat almoft  every  thing  he  fays.  Gibber's  tran- 
i  2  (kioat 
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fition  from  afldng  the  price  of  bullocks,  to  trite, 
but  grave,  reflections  on  mortality,  wasfo  natural, 
and  attended  with  fuch  an  unmeaning  roll  of  his 
fmall  pigs-eyes,  accompanied  with  an  important 
utterance  of  tick!  tick!  tick!  not  much  louder 
than  the  beating  oT  a  watch,  that  I  queftion  if  any 
actor  was  ever  fuperior  in  the  conception  or  ex- 
preflion  ,of  fuch  folemn  infignificancy. 

Jonfon,  .a  year  or  two  after  Cibber  had  left  the 
flage,  and,  when  he  was  between  feventy  and 
eighty,  undertook  the  .part  of  Shallow ;  and  though 
the  old  hound  had. loft  almoft  all  his  teeth,  he  was 
flill  fo  ftaunch,  that  he  feized  his  game  and  held 
it  faft. 

It, is  true  that,  however  chafte  he  was  in  his  co- 
louring and  correct  in  his  drawing,  he  wanted  the 
high  fmifhing  and  warm  tints  of  Colley  Cibber; 
yet  his  acting  was  fuch  as  we  may  defpair  to  fee 
excelled,  if  equalled :  for,  though  that  excellent 
Comedian,  Mr.  Yates,  has  often  given  great  plea- 
fure  in  Shallow,,  I  cannot  think  that'he  is  fo  abfo- 
lutely  juft,  in  the  delineation  of  the  part,  as  Ben 
Jonfon.  Mr.  Parfons  has,  of  late  years,  played 
Shallow  with  that  happy  mirth  and  glee  which  is 
fure  to  captivate  an  audience :  for  who  can  be  grave 
when  Parfons  either  looks  or  fpeaks  ? 

Whether  Jonfon  confidered  his  being  deprived 
of  Shallow,  for  almofl  twenty  years,  as  a  manager's 
trick,  or  dimoneft  manoeuvre  of  Colley  Cibber,  is 
not  known  ;  but  the  old  man  never  fpoke  of  him 
with  any  complacency. 

Act  IV.     Scene,  Archbifliop  of  York,,  &c. 

The  interview  of  the  irtfurgents,  and  the  Earl 
of  Weftmoreland  and  Duke  of  Lancafter,  with 
their  armies  in  fight,  was  never  reprefented  with 
any  warm  tokens  of  approbation  from  the  auditors, 
who  always  difmifled  it  with  indifference,  and,  in- 
deed, 
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deed,  it  appeared  generally  dull  and  uninterefUng  ; 
but,  whether  this  was  owing  to  deficiency  in  the 
ading,  or  the  frittering  of  the  fcene  by  the 
prompter, .or  any  other  caa-fe,  is  not  eafy  to  be  de- 
cided* Perhaps  we  may  with  juftice  attribute  the 
cold  behaviour  of  the  fpectators  to  the  fcene  itfelf,  • 
which  however,  (kilfully  written,  is  not  calculated 
to  excite  the  paflions  or  to  rajfe  applaufe. 

LA'NCASTER. 

Some  guard  thefe  traitors  to  the  block  of  death. 

This  mafter-piece  of  infamous  treachery  andf 
breach  of  compact,  as  related  by  our  poet,  is  ta- 
ken pretty  exadtly  from  Hollingfhead  and  Stowe, 
though  it  is  differently  related  by  Hall, ,  who 
makes  the  account  much  more  honourable  to  the 
royalifts..  He  fays  the  apprehending  the  bilhop 
and  his  confederates  was  an  action  of  furprife. 
However,  all  later  hiftorians  copy  the  two  firft 
Chronicles,  and  what  is  very  furprifing;  this  per- 
fidious breach  of  faith  pafles  without  cenfu  re  of 
any  writer  from  Hollingihead'  to  Hume.  Our  an- 
thoi  is  furely  to  blame  for  not  marking  the  tranf- 
acTion  with  a  proper  ftigma  :.  he  might  have  done 
it  in  forcible  terms  from  the  mouth  of  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  York  or  Lord  Mowbray,  who'flrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  proffered  treaty. 

The  archbifhop  of  York,  fays  Hall,  requefted 
the  executioner,  when  at  the  block,  to  cut  off  his 
head  with  five  ftrokes,  in  remembrance  of  the  five 
wounds  of  ChrifL  In  confequence  of  this,  it  was 
reported,  that,  when  the  king  fat  at  dinner,  he  re- 
ceived five  flrokes  by  an  invifible  hand,  and  was 
inftantly  feized  with  a  leprofy:  but  this,  fays  Hall,, 
in  great  wrath,  was  a  manifeft  lie.  However,  the 
fuperftitious  people  believed  the  archbifhop  was  a 
feint,  and  many  miracles,  like  thofe  of  Abbe  Paris, 
was  wrought  at  his  grave,  till  Henry,  by  his  au- 

I  3  thority^ 
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thority,  frightened  away  the  people  and  the  mira- 
cles at  the  lame  time. 

Scroope  was  the  firft  bifhop  in  England  who  fuf- 
fered  death  for  treafon  or  any  other  crime  ^  Henry 
was  the  firfl  of  our  kings  who  burned  heretics  and 
beheaded  prelates. 

Scene  III. 

• 

F    A    L    S    T    A    F'  F. 

A  man  cannot  make  him  laugh  ;  but  that's  no  marvel ;  .he 
drinks  no  wine.  Thin  drinks  do  fo  over-cool  the  blood,  and  mak- 
ing many  fiih-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green«fick- 
aefs ;  and,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches. 

What  Shakfpeare  fays  ludicroufly  of  thin  potations, 
or  water-drinking,  is  confirmed  by  no  lefs  authori- 
ty than  that  of  Hippocrates  himfelf,  in  his  Treatife 
on  Diet,  lib.  I.  fec\.  20.  It  has  likewife  been  prov- 
ed, that,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  drink  no 
wine,  the  number  of  women  exceeds  that  of  the 
men  confiderably. 

As  to  fifti  (diet,  the  common  opinion  is  againft 
Falflaff ;  for  it  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
prolific  nature.  This  was  hinted  by  Arbuthnot  in 
hrs  Treatife  on  Diet,  and  fuggefted  by  Montef- 
quieu  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  Haller  and  Dr.  Rey- 
nold' Fofter  are  of  a  different  opinion.  However, 
as  far  as  filence  on  the  fubject  may  be  allowed  to 
fpeak  for  the  jolly  knight's  opinion,  the  ancient  hif- 
torians  are  on  his  fide  :  for  neither  Strabo,  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  nor  Arrian,  *•  (all  of  whom  have  de- 
fcribed  feveral  nations  living  on  fim-diet, )  have 
mentioned  this  quality  belonging  to  it,  or  obferved 
that  fuch  countries  were  more  than  commonly  po- 
pulous There  is  another  quality  charged  upon 
fifh,  which  is  ftill  more  remarkable.  Whether  the 
authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus  be  fo  weighty  as  to 

gain 

*  Falconer  oa  folid  fcod. 
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gain  any  credit,  I  mud  leave  to  the  reader  :  but  he 
declares  that  the  conftant  eaters  of  fiih  are  endued 
with  a  remarkable  apathy,,  or  infenfibility,  not  on- 
ly to  the  fentfments  of  the  mind,  but  alfo  to  fome 
of  the  natural  appetites. 

IDEM. 

Skill  in  the -weapon  is  nothing  withctft  fack.  A  good  fh  err i  3 
fack  hath  a  twofold  operation  in  it  ;  it  afcends  m^into  the  brairr 
and  dries  me  all  the  foolifh  and  dull  vapours. 

With  Falftaff,  wine  is  the  promoter  of  courage  and 
every  good  .quality  of  the  mind. 

Athenseus,  fays  Dr.  Falconer,  makes  an  obfer- 
vation  fimilar  to  this.  It  is  true;  and  I  could  quote 
many  Greek  verfes  to  prove  it :  but  the  do&or 
knows  there  are  fo  many  precepts  from  various 
poets,  and  other  writers,  quoted  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, againft  the  immoderate  ufe  of  wine,  that 
FalftiifPs  followers  would  lofe  more  than  they 'got 
by  the  authority  of  Athenseus.  After  this  long  note 
on  fiih  and  wine,  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  a 
quotation  from  Ariftotle's  Problems ;  in  which 
that  philofopher  gives  an  accurate  defcription  of  the 
progrefs  of  wine,  and  the  effects  of  its  immoderate 
ufe. 

'  When  a  fober,  moderate,  and  filent  man 
drinks  wine  in  a  quantity  more  liberal  than  ordinary, 
it  has  the  effect  of  cherimin^  and  roufing  his  fpirits 
and  genius,  and  rendering  him  more  communica- 
tive :  if  taken  ftill  more  freely,  he  becomes  talka- 
tive, eloquent,  and  confident  of  his  abilities  :  if  ta- 
ken in  ftill  larger  quantities,  it  renders  him  bold 
and  daring,  and  defirous  to  exert  himfelf  in  action  : 
ifhe  perfiit  in  a  more  plentiful  dofe,  it  makes  him 
petulant  and  contumelious.  The  next  ftep  renders 
him  mad  and  outrageous.  Should  he  proceed  ftill 
farther,  he  becomes  flupid  and  fenfelefs.'  Ariftot, 
ProbL  fed.  30. 

I  4  Scene 
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Scene   IV.     King,  Warwick,    Clarence,  Glofter. 

KING. 

'  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 

The  king's  recommending  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
a  particular  obfervance  of  his  brother  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  alluring  him  of  the  prince's  affection 
for  him,  is  grounded  upon  a  converfalion  between 
the  king  arid  the  prince,  recorded  by  Stowe  ;  in 
which  the  former  puts  the  latter  on  his  guard  againft 
the  machinations  of  Clarence.  The  ufe  which 
Shakfpeare  makes  of  this  historical  incident  every 
reader  will  fee  and  approve. 

IDEM. 

Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay. 

That  is,  to  defperate  adventures  and  afliired  dc- 
flrudion. 

CLARENCE. 

The  river  hauYlLr'cc  flow'd  ;  n»  ebb  between  ! 

The  fhort  reign  of  this  king;  was  fignaliz.ed  by  ma- 
ny fad  di fa fters.  Befides  this  exiraordinary  flow  of 
the  flood,  which  Mr.  Steevens  authenticates,  a 
moil:  definitive  plague  depopulated  the  whole  king- 
dom. In  London  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand 
•were  deftroyed  by  it ;  and  the  king,  endeavouring^ 
to  retire  by  water  to  Eflex,  very  narrowly  efcaptd 
being  taken  by  feme  armed  veftels  from  France. 

The  much-admired  interview,  between  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  jowes  its  beauty 
principally  to  fituation  and  character.  The  taking 
away  the  crown  by  the  prince  produces  a  moft  pa-' 
thetic  dialogue  ;  fuch  perhaps  as  no  writer,  except 
Shakfpeare,  could  draw  from  fo  flender  an  incident. 

Where 
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Where  the  heart  fpeaks,  no  ornament  of  words  is 
neceflary  :  the  more  plain  and  fimple  the  di&ion, 
the  more  affecting  it  will  be.  Such  is  the  fcene, 
though  ftill  more  interesting,  between  Queen  Ka- 
tharine and  Griffith,  in  the  fourth  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  where  that  princefs  takes  leave  of  the  world, 
with  a  noble  grandeur  of  mind,  in  expreflions  the 
moft  feeling,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  naoft  familiar 
and  unadorned. 

The  great  expiation  of  fin,  in  the  days  of  Hen- 
ry, was  efteemed  to  be  acrufade  to  the  Holy  Land  £ 
and,  though  I  once  imagined  he  was  not  fincere  in 
his  intention  of  undertaking  the  expedition,  yet  I 
know  not  whether  motives  rejigious  and  political 
might  not  have  co-operated  to  urge  him  to  it.  He 
certainly  made  great  preparations  for  it,  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  fori,  Henry  V.  as  a  proof  of  his 
piety,  on  his  death-bed  declared,  that  if  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  illnefs^  it  was  his  firm  refolution 
to  refcue,  if  poiTible,,.  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infi- 
dels. This  paflion  of  delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  fo  predominant  for  a  long  time,  that  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  declared, 
if  the  Chriftian  princes  would  undertake  acrufade, 
fhe  would  herftlf  turn  laundrefs  and  wafh  their  linen 
for  them. 

If  it  were  poffible  that  any  thinepcouU  reconcile 
us  to  an  ufurper  and  the  murderer  of  his  fovereign, 
it  muft  be  the  deep  remorfc  and  the  fincere  corns- 
pun£Hon  which  the  offender  feels  for  crimes  fo 
atrocious.  Had  Henry  been  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  his  wickednefs  would  not  have  been  lefs  ; 
but  the  people  would  not  have  fuffered  from  infur- 
re&ions  in  favour  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  rightful 
fuccefTor  by  birth.  This  circumflance  rendered 
his  whole  reign  one  continued  fcene  of  tumult,  bat- 
tle, and  bloodihed  ;  and  involved  his  pofterity  and 
the  kingdom  in  the  longeiiandmofl  fanguinary  war 
1 5  that. 
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that  ever  afflicted  a  nation.  However  he  may  have 
been  cried  up  by  the  clergy  for  his  piety  in  perfe- 
cuting  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  and  being  the  firfl 
king  of  England  who  burned  heretics,  it  is  welt 
known  that  he  and  his  father  John  of  Gaunt,  (who 
were  the  great  patrons  of  Wickliff,)  wherr  they 
underftood  that  the  clergy  poflefTed  almofl  half 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  declared  that  they 
would  clip  their  wings ;  or  words  to  that  purpofe. 
But  the  king  flood  in  need  of  the  clergy  as  much  as 
they  did  of  him.  Henry's  conftant  jealoufy  and 
fear  of  lofing  the  crown  may  be  forgiven  ;  for  that 
was  a  juft  part  of  his  puniihment  for  feifing  it :  but 
his  cruelty,  in  medding  torrents  of  blood  to  main- 
tain the  crown,  can  only  be  juflified  by  the  tyrant's 
law,  neceffity  ^  a  neceflity  which  he  had  impofed 
on  himfelf. 

Almoft  all  the  a&ors,  who  have  for  more  than 
thefe  laft  fifty  years  reprefented  this  pathetic  fcene 
of  the  king  and  his  fon,  have  been  fortunate  in  en- 
gaging the  attention  and  raifing  the  affections  of 
rheir  auditors.  Booth,  who  played  the  king,  and 
Wilkes,  who  a&ed  the  prince,  were  highly  accom- 
plifhed,  and  underflood  dignity  and  grace  of  action 
and  deportment,  with  all  the  tender  paffions  of  the 
heart,  in  a  fuperior  degree.  The  elder  Mills,  in 
the  king,  and  his  fon,  an  imitator  of  Wilks's 
'manner,  in  the  prince,  followed  almoft  immediate- 
ly thefe  confummate  aclors ;  and  though  they 
were  by  no  mi^ans  equal  to  them,  were  above  me- 
diocrity, efpeeially  the  father  in  Henry,  which 
happened  to  be  the  laft  part  this  worthy  man  ap- 
peared in.  He  was  taken  ill  a  few  days  after  he 
had  a&ed  it,  and  died,  I  believe,  in  November, 
1736.  His  name  was  announced  in  the  bills  for 
Macbeth,  but  Quin  was  obliged  tofupply  his  place. 
I  faw  him  hurrying  to  the  playhoufe  between  five 
and  fix  in  the  evening.  Milward,  the  fuccefTor 

of 
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of  Mills  in  Henry,  was,  in  pathos,  greatly  his  fu- 
perior.  His  countenance  was  finely  expreflive  of 
grief,  and  the  plaintive  tones  of  his  voice  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  languor  of  a  dying  perfon, 
and  to  the  fpeech  of  an  offended  yet  affectionate 
parent.  Gairick's  figure  did  not  a  ill  ft  him  in  the 
perfonatinaj  of  this  character,  but  the  forcible  ex- 
prefllon  of"  his  countenance  and  his  energy  of  utte- 
rance made  ample  amends  for  defect  of  perfon.  To 
defcribe  the  anguifh,  mixed  with  terror,  which  he 
feemed  to  feel  'when  he  caft  up  his  eyes  to  heaven^ 
and  pronounced  thefe  words, 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  fjrgive  me  !. 

would  call  for  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Rey- 
nolds. 

Though  Garrick,  from  a  mean  jealoufy,  a  paf- 
fion  which  conftantly  preycd'on  his  'mind,  denied 
to  Powell  the  merit  of  underflandingthe  pathos  of 
this  celebrated  fcene,  the  audience  thought  far 
othervvife,  and,  by  their  tears  and  applaufe,  jufc 
tified  the  action  of  that  very  pleafing  tragedian,  - 

In  the  laft  lingering  ftage  ot  life,  when 'worn  by 
complicated  diftemper,  and  tormented  with  afflict- 
ing pains  of  the  gout,  the  fick  and  emaciated 
Barry  undertook  to  reprefent  the  dying  fcenes  of 
Henry.  In  perfon,  if  we  confult  hiflory,  he  was 
better  adapted,  to  the  part  than  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors ;  for  almoft  all  the  princes  of  the  Plantagenefe 
line  were  remarkable  for  procerity:  but  that  was 
but  a  trifling  requifite  in  this  great  actor.  The 
fatherly  reproofs  and  earneft  admonitions,  from  the 
confequence  imparted  by  Barry's  pleafing  manner, 
as  well  as  noble  figure,  acquired  authority  and 
importance.  His  feelings  were,  perhaps,  heigh- 
tened by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind  in  the  .declining 
ftate  of  his  health,  and  the  frequent  pains  of  his 
cruel  dillernper,  Prona  iiis  fitting  fun^  which 

emitted 
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emitted  a  warm  though  glimering  ray,  fpectators 
might  form  a  judgment  what  Barry  had  been  in 
his  meridian  glory. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Retrofpetf  on  Loivin,    and   federal  other  comedianf, 
who  lived  during  the  civil  war. 

BEFORE  I  take  my  leave  of  Henry  IV.  -I  con- 
not  forbear  reflecting,  with  fome  concern, 
upon  the  fate  of  honeft  Jack  FalftafF;  I  mean  John 
Lowin,  the  original  actor  of  this  inimitable  cha- 
racter; and  his  conftant  friend  and  fellow-labourer, 
Jofeph  Taylor,  the  firfl  actor  of  Hamlet. 

When  the  civil  wars  m'ut  the  doors  of  the  thea- 
tres, many  of  the  comedians,  who  had  youth, 
fpirit,  and  vigour  of  body,  took  up  arms  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  royal  mailer.  When  they  could  no 
longer  ferve  him  by  the  profeflion  of  acting,  they 
boldly  vind:Cated  his  caufe  in  the  field.  Thofe, 
who  were  too  far  advanced  in  age  to  give  martial 
proofs  of  their  attachment  to  royalty,  were  reduc- 
ed to  the  alternative  of  ftarying  or  engaging  in  fome 
employment  to  fupport  their  wants.  Lowin  and 
Taylor  were,  in  the  fatal  sera  of  our  civil  diflen- 
fions,  got  beyond  •  their  grand  climacteric  :  for 
Taylor  had  acted  Hamlet  almoft  forty-five  years 
before  that  time,  and^win  had,  for  at  leafl  forty- 
two  years,  delighted  the  public  in  Falftaff. 

The  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Nonconformiits  could 
bear  no  exhibitions  or  mows  but  their  own:  all 
flage-plays  thefe  rtligionifls  looked  upon  as  pro- 
fane ;  and  devoted  the  actors,  whom  they  denomi- 
nated the  children  of  Satan,  to  perdition.  That 
tedious  writer,  William  Prynne,  in  his  Hiftrio- 
maftix,  had,  with  as  much  folly  as  brutality,  in- 
volved the  king  and  queen  in  the  guilt  of  enceu- 
raging,  by  their  prefence,  the  Satanical  diverfions 

of 
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of  the  theatre.  To  read  and  amufe  himfelf  with 
the  writings  of  Shakfpeare,  the  great  Milton  moft 
fhamefully  charged  upon  Charles  as  a  crime: 
though  Milton  himfelf  was  a  profefled  admirer  of 
our  great  bard.  Such- is  the  malignant  fpirit  of 
party !  and  fo  little  able  are  the  nobieft  minds  to  v 
refill  its  influence ! 

During  the  firft  years  of  the  unnatural  conteft 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  the  players  were 
not  unwelcome   guefts  to  thofe  towns    and  cities 
which  efpoufed  the  royal    caufe  :  but,  in  London, 
where   bigotry  and    oppofition    to  the   king  were 
triumphant,  they  experienced  nothing  but  perfecu- 
'  tion.     A  few   of  the  nobility,  indeed,   who   loved 
the  amufemsnts  of  the  ftage,  encouraged  the  play- 
ers to  a6t  in  their  houfes  privately :  but  the  watch* 
ful  eyer  of  furious  zealots  prevented  all  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  except,  as  the   author   of  Hiftoria  Hif- 
trionica  alTerts,  now  and  then  fuch   as  were  given 
with  great  caution  and  privacy.     Some  time  before 
the  beheading  of  the  unhappy  Charles,  a  company 
of  comedians  was  formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  fe- 
veral,  who   played  at   the   Cockpit  three    or  four 
times:    hut    while    they    were   acYmg     Fletcher's 
Bloody  Brother,   the  foldiers,  rufhing    in,   put  an 
end  to  the  play,  and  carried  the  actors  to  Hatton- 
houfe,  at  that  time  a  fort  of  prifon  for  royal  delin- 
quents ;  where  they  were  confined   two  or  three 
days,  and,  after  being  flripped  of  their  ftage-ap- 
parel,  were  difcharged.     In    this   tragedy,   Lowin 
a&ed  Aubrey,  and  Taylor  Rollo. 

The  governing  powers,  however  they  might 
exert  themfelves  to  fupprefs  ftage- players  by  vio- 
lence, did  not,  by  any  formal  a<5t  of  flate,  prohi- 
bit their  reprefentation  till  Odober,  1647,  and  the 
February  following;  when  the  long  parliament 
ifl'ued  two  ordina-nce?,  by  which  all  itage- plays 

and 
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and    interludes  were   abfolutely   forbidden,   under 
very  fevere  penalties. 

Much  about  this  time,  as  far  as  I  can  collect 
from  the  little  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
thefe  eminent  men,  Lowin  kept  the  Three  Pige- 
ons at  Brentford,  where  he  was  attended  by  Jofeph 
Taylor  ;  but,  whether  as  friend,  afliftant,  or  part- 
ner, cannot  be  determined.  Here  they  lingered  out 
an  uncomfortable  exigence,  with  fcarce  any  other 
means  of  fupport  than  thofe  which  they  obtained 
from  the  friends  of  royalty  and  the  old  lovers  of 
the  drama,  who  now  and  then  paid  them  a  vifit, 
and  leff  them  marks  of  their  bounty.  Upon  thefe 
occafions  Lowin  and  Taylor  gave  their  vifitors  a 
tafte  of  their  quality.  The  firft  roufed  up  the 
fpirit  and  humour  of  Falftaff.  Again  •  the  fat  old 
rogue  fwore  that  he  knew  the  prince  and  Poins  as 
well  as  he  that  made  them.  Hamlet,  too,  raifed 
the  vifionary  terrors  of  the  Gho#,  and  filled  his 
fele6t  auditors  with  terror  and  amazement!  To 
entertain  their  guefts;  we  muft  fuppofe  they  af- 
fumed  various  perfonages,  and' alternately  excited 
merriment  and  grief.  How  often  were  thefe  honejl 
fellows  furprifed  into  a  belief  of  the  good  news 
that  the  king  and  parliament  had  come  to  a  treaty  ! 
that  peace  would"  be  reilored,  and  the  king  return 
to  his  capital  in  triumph  !  How  would  their  coun- 
tenances then  be  lighted  up  witb  joy,  the  glafs 
cheerfully  circulate,,  and  the  meeting  be  difrnifled 
with  The  king  flail  enjoy  his  own  again  ! 

Their  honetl:  friend  and  aflbciate,  Goff,  the 
a&or  of  womens  parts  at  Black- friers  and  the 
Globe,  was  the  ufual  jackall  to  fummon  the  fcat- 
tered  comedians  together,  that  they  might  exhibit 
at  Holland-Houfe,  or  fome  nobleman's  feat,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital.*  The  want  of  fine 
clothes,  and  the  proper  ornaments  of  a  theatre, 

was 
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was  excufed  by  their  noble  employers ;  for  the 
perfeverance  of  their  furious  perfecutors,  and  the 
violence  and  rapacity  of  the  foldiers,  had  rendered 
it  hazardous  to  wear  any  coftly  garments..  Painted 
cloth  ferved  as  a  good  fubftitute  to  rich  habits  and 
royal  trains. 

In  thefe  diftrafted  times  what  became  ofthofe 
comedians  who  had  represented  queens,  princeffes, 
and  other  females,  in  Shakfpeare's,  Ben  Jonfon's, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  and  Ma  {finger's,  plays, 
at  this  diftance  of  time  cannot  be  learned ;.  for  no 
hiftorical  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found.  The  two 
mod  celebrated  of  thefe  performer?,  were  John 
Thomfon  and  John  Hunnieman.  The  laft  was 
the  author  of  a  play,  with  the  name  of  which  I 
fliould  be  glad  to  enrifh  the  dramatic  catalogue, 
but  I  cannot  learn  whether  it  was  a  tragedy,  a 
comedy,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  From  a  copy  of 
verfes  to  the  author,  by  Sir  Afton  Cockaine,,  we 
are  informed  that  this  dramatic  piece  was  much 
approved  by  the  public :  as  Sir  Alton's  epiftle  con- 
tains the  only  information  of  Hunni^man's  author- 
fhip,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it  as  a  theatrical  curiofity : 

To  Mr.  John  Hunnieman. 

On,  hopeful  youth,  and  let  thy  happy  ftrain 
Redeem  the  glory  of  the  ftage  again ; 
Lefien  the  lofs  of  Shakfpeare's  death,  by  thy 
Succefsful  pen  and  fortunate  phantafy. 
He  did  not  only  write  but  a&,  aod  fo 
Thou  doft  not  only  a£t,  but  writefl  too. 
Between  you  there  no  difference  appears. 
But  what  may  be  made  up  with  equal  years. 
This  is  my  fuffrage,  and  I  fcorn  my  pen 
Should  crown  the  heads  of  undeferving  men. 

Great  muft  have  been  the  lofs  of  this  play  to 
the  public,  if  Hunnieman  was  a  rival  of  Shakfpeare, 
as  is  fuggefted  by  Sir  Afton, 

Of 
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Of  all  the  players,,  mentioned  in  any  narrative 
relative  to  the  Englifh  ftage,  Eylaeard  Swanfton, 
the  fucceffor  of  Burbage  in  the  character  ©f  Othel- 
lo, was  the  only  one  who  profefled  himfelf  a 
Prefbyterian,  and  an  avowed  friend  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  oppofition  to  the  royal  caufe.  I  will  not 
go  fo  far  as  Charles  II.  who  told  a  nobleman  that 
Prefbyterianifm  was  a  religion  not  fit  for  a  gentleman-' 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  Swanfton's  zeal  did  not 

abridge  his  charity. A  convert  is  often  a 

narrow-minded  bigot,  and  poor  Lovvin,  Taylor, 
and  the  reft  of  his  old  friends,  could  not  expect, 
from  one  of  Calamy's  congregation,  any  kind  re- 
trofpect  of  friendfhip.* 

But  the  only  man,  who  triumphed  over  the  wild 
fanaticifm  and  cruel  hypocrify  of  the  times,  was 
that  excellent  comedian  Robert  Cox,  whofe  name 
I  do  not  fee  in  any  of  the  old  lifts  of  actors. 

When  all  the  theatres  were  filenced,  Cox  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  compofing  fmall  interludes, 
calkd  drolls,  like  fuch  as  were  formerly  acted  at 
Bartholomew  .and  Southwark- fairs.  The  moft  fe- 
rious  of  thefe  pieces,  fuch  as  Aclaeon  and  Diana, 
and  Oenone,  had  a  dafh  of  the  comic  in  them, 
though,  for  the  moft  part,  they  were  farces"  of  one 
act,  with  finging  and  dancing ;  as  Hobbinol,  Sing- 
ing Simpfon,  and  Simpleton  the  Smith.-\-  By  the 
connivance  of  the  ftate  Cerberus's,  to  whom  this 
adroit  fellow  ftily  gave  an  opiate  or  fop  of  aurum 
palpabile,  he  contrived  50  get  his  pieces  acted  to 
full  houfes  at  the  Red  Bull  Theatre,  under  the  co- 
lour of  rope-dancing.  Cox  acted  the  principal 
parts  himfelf,  and  with  fuch  life,  fpirit,  and  nature, 
that  he  reftored  to  the  people  the  long -forgotten 

cuftom 

*  The  author  of  Hiftoria  Hiftrionica  fays,  Swanfton  took  up 
the  trade  of  a  Jeweller.  I  flvould  imagine  that  he  had  been  origi- 
nally bred  one,  and  left  jewelling;  for  the  ftage. 

-f*  Langbaine. 
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cuftom  of  widening  their  jaws  into  rifibility  ;  for, 
to  laugh,  in  thofe  days  of  hypocrify,  was  a  mor- 
tal fin.  When  he  played  young  Simpleton  the 
Smith  at  a  country  fair,  he  fo  delighted  the  no- 
ted mafter  of  a  forge,  in  thofe  parts,  that  he  very 
gravely  offered  to  take  him  for  his  'journeymen, 
and  to  allow  him  twelvepence  per  week  more  than 
the  reft:  "  I  would  accept  your  proffer  .with  all 
my  heart,  (faid  Cox,)  but  you  Jee  I  fiave  a  good  flop 
of  my  own." 

This  comedian  travelled  all  over  the  kingdom 
with  his  company,  which  confifted,  I  think  ofhim- 
felf,  a  man,  and  a  boy.  The  univerfities  them- 
felves  opened  their  arms  to  entertain  this  mafter  of 
merriment.  Wheji  he  went  to  Stourbridge  Fair, 
Cox  did  not  forget  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
the.  heads  of  houfes.  At  Oxford  he  fo  far  got  into 
the  good  graces  of  a  poetical  butler,  that  he  was 
pleafed  to  oblige  him  with  a  prologue,  that  he 
might  appear  in  form,  as  he  had  formerly  feen  the 
members  of  a  college^  when  they  a&ed  a  play  at 
Chriftmas.* 

By  purfuing  this  method  of  itinerant  exhibition, 
and  by  never  ftaying  long  at  a  place,  this  come- 
dian acquired  cbnfiderable  fums  of  money,  and  I 
have  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  he  fhared  a  good  part 
of  his  profits  with  his  old  fuperannuated  friends  at  , 
Brentford.  The  p/ayeis  are,  of  all  people,  -the  ; 
moft  alive  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  rea- 
dieft  to  relieve  one  another's  wants.  Let  us  confi- 
der  Cox  as  the  good  Samaritan,  who  poured  balm 
into  the  wounds  of  poor  Lowin  and  Taylor,  and 
fometimes  cheered  their  hearts  in  the  midft  of  their 
diftrefles.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  greatly  increafed 
after  the  beheading  of  the  king  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  monarchy.  The  players,  however,  tranf- 
ferred  their  allegiance  to  the  (on  of  their  unhappy 
fovereign,  and  amongft  their  friends  and  well- 

wifliers 

*  Langbainc, 
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withers,  drank  a  health,  we  '  may  reafonably 
believe,  to  their  king  over  the  water.  !A  teaft  that 
might  be  given  at  that  time  with  propriety  as  well 
as  loyalty. 

In  1647,  Shirley  publifhed  the  pfays  of  Eeau- 
mcmt  and  Fletcher,  I  Relieve,  with  a  view  chief- 
ly to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  furviving  a&ors,  who 
had  diflinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  principal  cha- 
racters of  thefe  writers.  The  names  of  Jofcph 
Taylor,  John  Lowin,  Theophilus  Bird,  Robert 
Benfield,  Stephen  Hammerton,*  Thomas  Pol- 
lard,f  and  Richard  Robinfon,  are  ftibfcribed  tcra 
dedication  prefented  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
patron  of  dramatic  poetry. 

In  1632,  Taylor  and  Lowin/  being  arrived  to  a 
very  great  age,  and  in  very 'indigent  circumftances, 
publifhed  Fletcher's  comedy  of  the  Wild  goofe 
Chafe  for  their  mutual  advantages :  it  was  ulher- 
ed  mto  the  world  with  an  advertifement,  in  which 
they  modeftl)  intimated  their  wants,  and  called  upon 
the  benevolence  of  all  who  had  a  taite  for  the  dra- 
ma. 

?  fliould  not  forget  that  Jofeph  Taylor  was  the 
friend  of  Philip  Maflinger;  that  he  infcribed  to 
him  a  copy  of  verfes  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  Roman 
A6tor,  in  which  tragedy  Taylor  performed  the 
principal  part. 

My  very  learned  and  kind  friend,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Bowie,  of  Idmifton,  has  informed  me  that  he 
has  read  a  copy  of  verfes  of  Shakerly  Marmion, 
author  of  the  Antiquary  and  feveral  other  dramatic 

*  This  player  was  firft  a  /amous  reprefenter  of  women*;  cha- 
racters, and  afterwards,  as  much  celebrated  for  a  graceful  a&or 
of  meus  parts. 

•f-  Pollard  was  more  fortunate  than  the  reft  of  his  aflbciatep;  ha- 
ving a  fortune  of  his  own^  he  retired  iato  the  country,  and  lived 
v/lth  his  relations. 

pieces' 
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pieces,  to  Jofeph  Taylor,  upon  his  prefentment  of 
The  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  in  which  he  ftyles  him 
his  worthy  friend. 

The  exacl:  time,  when  Taylor  and  Lowin  died, 
cannot  be  traced ;  but,  it  is  certain,  they  paid  the 
debt  to  nature  fome  few  years  before  the  Reftorati- 
on.  Lowin  died  at  Brentford,  and  Taylor  at  Rich- 
mond. 


King 
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King  Henry  VIII. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Reajom  why  this  play  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Hyeen  Elizabeth.— King  Jameses  dijlike  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Tudor  accounted  for. — His  kve  of  poetry  and 
regard  for  Shakjpeare. — The  author's  difficulty  in 
drawing  a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  —  Merit  of  the 
play. — The  prologue  and  its  author. — Interview  of 
two  kings  in  the  yak  of  firde. — Buckingham  and 
Wolfey. — Paffages  explained. — Generofiiy  of  the 
French. — Word  royal  explained. — And  the  word 
fierce. — Char  after  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
—Wolfey"1*  immenje  revenues. — Gibber's  Wolfey. 
—Moffop  artdDigges. — The  author's  admirable  por- 
traitures of  Englifb  princes. — Bettertorfs  excellent 
afling  of  Henry  VIII.— The  Wolfey  of  Harris. 
—His  various  merit  in  comedy  and  tragedy. "-'Booth's 
Harry  VIII  — 4&'«>  Harper ,  Price  ^  and  Nokes. 

MR.  Malone  has  laboured  ftrenuoufly,  and,  I 
think,  fuccefsfully,  to  prove  that  the  hiftori- 
4   iy  of  Henry  VIII.  muft  have  been  a&ed  du- 
ring the    life- time   of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Several 
paffages  of  the  play  may  be  produced,  which,  from 
their  interaal  evidence,  would  farther  convince   us 
that  the  author   could  not    have    projected  fuch  a 
piece  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  -i^?-- 

But  there  is  yet  a  Wronger  reafon  for  infixing 
upon  this  argument  than  what  has  been  hitherto 
produced  :  our  author  could  not  be  unacquainted 
^vvith  the  extreme  averfion  which  James  had  enter- 
tained, long  before  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  to  his  predeceflbr  ;  an   averfion  that   could 
not  be  extinguiflied  by  her  deceafe. 

Upon  his  accefllon  to  the  crown,  nobody  durft 
appear  before  him  in  a  mourning  habit  for  that 
princefs.  Sully,  the  French  ambaflador,  who  had 
been  particularly  enjoined  by  his  mailer  Henry  IV. 
to  pay  that  decent  refpecl:  which  was  due  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend  and  ally,  was  obliged  to  throw 
afide  the  mourning  drefles  he  had  purchafed  for 
himfelf  and  his  retinue,  upon  being  informed  that, 
if  he  perfifted  in  his  defign,  he  would  not  eafily 
gain  an  audience  of  the  king.  James's  averfion  to 
the  family  of  his  predeceflbr  was  univerfally  known ; 
and,  though  he  pretended  to  be  angry  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  for  the  fevere  character  of  Henry 
VIII.  which  he  had  given  in  the  preface  to  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  World,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  his 
own  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the  hiflorian. 

The  king's  diflike  to  the  Tudor  family  was  not 
founded  on  mere  caprice.  Henry  V11I.  in  his  laft 
will,  had,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  by  not  men- 
tioning them,  excluded,  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, the  whole  Scottifh  race;  for  he  preferred  the 
defcendants  from  his  younger  fitter,  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandon,  to  the  offspring  of  Margaret,  the 
elder  fifler,  who  was  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land. Queen  Elizabeth,  befides  the  putting  his 
mother,  under  the  form  of  law,  to  an  ignominious 
death,  had  treated  James  himfelf  with  infufferably 
aflumed  haughtinefs  and  fuperiority.  She  deferred 
the  nomination  of  his  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of 
England  to  the  laft  moments  of  her  life. 

The  king,  who  was  a  lover  of  the  mufes,  and 
had  fccrifieed  to  them   himfelf  in  his  early  days, 
conferred  marks  of  royal  favour  upon  Shakfpeare* 
almoft  as  foon  as  he  took  pofleffion  of  his  new  do- 
minions; 
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minions ;  and  the  poet  was  too  good  a  courtier  tg 
write  a  play  upon  a  fubje&  which  was  to  include  a 
laboured  panegyrick  on  the  king's  hated  predeceffor 
and  her  family. 

It  was  no  eafy  talk  for  an  author  to  compofe  a 
dramatic  piece  which  mould  comprehend  feveral 
tranfa&ions  of  a  monarch  recently  dead,  who  had 
rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  to  his  fubjecte.  To 
bring  upon  the  ftage,  before  the  reigning  queen, 
his  daughter,  a  character  fo  doubtful,  at  leaft,  as 
her  royal  father ;  to  prefent  a  ftrong  refemblance 
of  many  of  his  mod  {hiking  features,  without 
alarming  his  fovereign,  ordifgufting  the  fpe&ators^ 
was  an  undertaking  worthy  the  genius  of  Shak- 
fpeare  ;  and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  appa^ 
rent  difficulty,  he  has  admirably  fucceeded. 

Although  this  play,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  thTue  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 
made  out  of  mafques  and  trials,  a  coronation  and  a 
chriftening,  it  abounds  in  ftriking  events,  which 
embrace  the  fates  of  important  characters, — with 
pafllons  which  excite  our  terror  and  commiferation, 
and  with  profound  morality,  which  tends  to  mode- 
rate, to  humble,  and  to  rectify,  the  mind. 

The  prologue,  like  moft  compofitions  of  that 
fort  in  our  author's  days,  is  little  more  than  good 
fenfe  put  into  meafured  profe.  Our  laft  editors, 
and  their  afiiftants,  fufpeft,  with  reafon,  that  it 
was  not  entirely  the  work  of  Shakfpeare.  Ben 
Jonfon,  it  is  fuppofed,  wrote  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  if  not  the  whole.  Every  body  will  perceive 
that  the  beginning  bears  no  refemblance  to  that  re- 
ferve  and  modefty  with  which  our  poet  ever  addref- 
fed  an  audience. 

I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  :  things  now, 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  ferious  brow, 

Sad, 
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Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  ftate  *nd  iliow, 
Such  nible  fcenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  now  prefent.  • 

Great  part  of  the  prologue  is  compofed  of  fevere 
fat  ire  on  plays  which  abound  with  the  noife  of 
targets,  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  exhibiti- 
on of  fools,  whofe  coats  are  guarded  with  yellow  ; 
and,  as  our  author  comes  properly  within  this  cen- 
fure,  Jonfon,  in  all  probability,  malicioufly  ftole 
an  opportunity  to  throw  in  his  envious  and  fpiteful 
invedive  before  the  rep  re  fen  tat  ion  of  his  rival's 
play. 

In  all  probability  Henry  VIII.  was  revived  foon 
after  the  coronation  of  James  and  his  Queen,  Anne 
of  Denmark.  Jonfon,  by  his  connection  with  the 
court,  might  occafionally  be  ufeful  towards  con- 
dueling  the  pageantry  of  the  fcenes.  Whether 
Jonfon's  Sejanus  was  a'fted  before  Henry  VIII.  was 
revived,  is  not  now  to  be  known  ;  but,  much  about 
that  time,  a  peace  feems  to  have  been  patched  up 
between  Jonfon  and  the  players,  and,  mofl  likely, 
by  the  mediation  of  our  gentle  bard  ;  for  Shakfpeare 
not  only  afted  a  character  in  Sejanus,  but  wrote 
part  of  the  tragedy  as  it  was  originally  perform- 
ed. 

Aa  I.     Scene  I. 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Buckingham. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Thofe  Tons  of  glory,  thofe  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  yaleof  Ar.de  ! 

Since  this  interview  of  Henry  of  England  and 
Francis  king  of  France,  in  the  vale  of  Arde,  nothing 
has  taken  place  between  any  European  monarchs 

that 
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that  can  be  compared  to  it  in  magnificent  mow 
and  performance  ofmilitary  exercife  :  the  nobility 
of  both  countries  were  fo  oftentatioufly  prodigal, 
and  fo  emulous  in  fplendor  anddrefs,  that  the  place 
where  the  two  kings  met  was  called  the  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold.  In  confequence  of  this  rivalfhip  in 
grandeur,  they  involved  themfelves  in  fuch  ex- 
pence,  that  the  penury  of  their  whole  lives  after- 
wards could  net  repair  the  profulion  of  a  few 
da_ys. 

IDEM. 

•  All  the  time 
I  was  in  my  chamber  a  prifoner. 

The  poet  has  not  put  in  the  mouth  of  Bucking- 
ham the  true  reafon  of  his  abfence  from  this  inter- 
view at  Arde The  duke  was  very  rich  and  lov- 
ed ceconomy, — a  quality  by  no  means  pleafing  to 
an  arbitrary  court,  by  which  independence  is  ever 
viewed  with  fufpicious  eyes.  He,  finding  the 
preparations  for  this  folemnity  amount  to  immenfe 
fums,  threw  out  expreiTions  cf  difplcafure  againft 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  he  accufed  as  the  contriver 
of  the  parade.  Lord  Herbert,  Hollingfhead,  and 
Polydore  Virgil,  agree  in  this  circumllance,  and 
thence  we  may  date  Wolfey's  animofity  to  the 
duke. 

NORFOLK. 

Pomp,  till  this  time,  was  fingle,  but  now  marry'd     • 
To  one  aboye  itfclf. 

That  is,  pomp  was  now  overmatched.  The 
meeting  of  two  fuch  mighty  monarchs,  and  their 
queens,  with  a  retinue  of  men  and  women,  the 
mod  illuftrious  for  birth,  rank,  courage,  beauty, 
and  every  accomplimmeht,  leflened  and  difgraced 
all  pomps  and  ceremonies  preceding. 

The 
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The  poet,  in  the  purfuitof  a  noble  thought,  Tome- 
times  overftrains  himfelf,  and  mifles  the  mark  he 
aims  at.  The  whole  defcription  of  this  celebrated 
meeting  is  rich  in  matter,  though  harm,  in  expref- 
fion.  It  is  laboured  with  art,  but  often  rugged, 
and  fometimes  bordering  on  obfcurity. 

IDEM. 

..  Their  very  labour 

Was  to  them  a  painting. 

That  is,  it  brought  colour  into  their  cheeks, 

IDEM. 

»      Still  him  in  eye, 

Still  him  in  praife. 

Henry  and  Francis  were  univerfally  faid  to  be 
the  handfomeft  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  moft  expert  in  military  exercifes.  In  the  fe- 
veral  engagements  at  tilts  and  tournaments,  whe- 
ther owing  to  their  fuperior  (kill  and  bravery,  or 
the  addrefs  and  politenefs  of  their  rivals,  they  bore 
away  the  palm  from  all  competitors.  AH  inftance 
or  two  of  Englifh  courage  and  French  generofity, 
which  happened  during  this  memorable  tranfa&ion, 
and  can  only  be  known  by  recurring  to  Chronicles 
or  larger  hiflories,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unwel- 
come to  the  reader. 

It  muft  be  confefled  that  the  King  of  France, 
in  the  generofity  and  -franknefs  of  his  temper, 
greatly  excelled  his  oftenlatious  rival.  Francis  felt 
himfelf  hurt  at  the  various  and  unneceffary  pre- 
cautions obferved  when  he  vifited  Henry;  the 
number  of  the  guards,  on  both  fides,  was  care- 
fully reckoned ;  every  ftep  was  meafured  with  the 
utmoft  fcrupulofity.  Tired  out  with  thefe  difguft- 
ing  forms  and  ceremonies,  Francis,  one  day,  took 
with  him  two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode  di- 
rectly to  Henry's  quarter  at  Guifnes.  The  guards 
VOL.  I.  K  mani- 
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manifesting  furprife'on  feeing  the  monarch  approach 
them,  he  called  aloud  to  them,  "  You  are  my  pri- 
foners  !  Carry  me  to  your  matter."  Henry  was 
aftonifhed  at  the  prefence  of  his  brother-king,  and 
quite  overcome  with  this  unexpected  example  of 
generous  confidence,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and 
told  him  he  had  played  him  a  moft  agreeable  trick, 
and  that  he  now  furrendered  himfelf  his  prifoner 
from  that  moment. 

The  Earl  of  Somerfet  gave  an  inftance  of  intre- 
pidity and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  remembered.  -It  was  one  preliminary 
article  of  the  interview,  That  the  French  and 
Englim  mould  not,  in  number,  exceed  each  other. 
It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  French 
greatly  out-numbered  the  Englim.  Somerfet,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  umbrage  at  this  apparent  breach  of 
articles,  cried  out  aloud,  "  Let  them  pafs  !  it  is 
plain  they  have  not  the  fpirit  to  truft  us,  though 
we  have  the  courage  to  truft  ourfelves  with  them.'? 

NORFOLK. 

..    .  '.          Ail  was  royal 
To  the  difpofing  of  it. 

By  the  word  royal,  in  Shakfpeare,  we  are  to 
understand  fomething  fupremely  excellent  j  as  m 
Macbeth,  Ad  II. 

•  ......  Our  fears,  in  Banquo, 

Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of    nature         v 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd. 

The  word  Setrttevltpov,  in  Homer,  has  the  fame 
import  ;  and  is  fo  applied  by  Theoclemenet  the  fugi- 
tive, in  his  exclamation  to  Telemachus,  on  obferv- 
ing  an  omen,  which  he  interprets  in  his  favour  : 


t<rrt 

OD  Y  s  s  .  L-i  B  .  XVII. 
In 
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InWolfey's  fpeech  to  Sir  William  Kingilon, 
juft  before  he  expired,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the 
word  royal  ftands  for  confirmed  obftinacy  of  tem- 
per. 

*'  He  was  a  prince,  fa  id  the  dying  cardinal,  of  a 
moft  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart; 
and,  rather  than  he  will  mifs  for  any  part  of  his 
will,  he  will  endanger  half  the  kingdom." 

BUCKINGHAM. 

i-  .  <  .          What  had  he  to  do 
In  thefe  fierce  vanities  ? 

Mr.  Steevens  is  of  opinion  rhaty&rr*  is  ufed  here 
as  the  French  word  far.  Dr.  Johnfon  goes  farther, 
and  fuppofes  it  might  poiTibly  mean  the  inimical 
ferocity  of  the  combatants  ;  and  this  is  nearer  the 
author's  intention,  I  believe:  for  thefe  mock  fights 
often  produced  very  terrible  confequences ;  many 
combatants,  in  the  vale  ofArde,  were  unhorfed; 
Henry  II.  fon  of  Francis,  was  killed,  by  the  fplin- 
ter  of  a  fpear,  in  a  tournament.  So  many  lives 
were  occafionally  loft  at  thefe  trials  of  perfonal 
prowefs,  that,  utterly  to  difcourage  and  put  an  end 
to  them,  the  popes  uTued  canons  and  decrees 
againftthem,  as  practices  unlawful  and  unchriftian  ; 
and,  when  nothing  elfe  could  prevail,  finally  to 
extirpate  them,  they  denied  chriftian  burial  to 
thofe  who  died  in  fuch  encounters. 

In  Timon  of  Athens,  farce  means,  I  think,  ex- 
cejjive,  extreme,  or  terrible.  The  fteward,  fpeaking 
of  Timon's  fall  from  the  higheft  profperity  to  the 
ioweft  ftate  of  poverty,  fays, 

<D  theferce  wretchednefs  which  glory  brings! 

BUCKINGHAM. 

.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  the  French  going  out  •— — 

K  a  That 
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That  is,  upon  the  French  conferring  tofettlethe 
terms  of  accommodation,  to  meet  the  Englifh  in 
the  vale  of  Arde,  by  an  interview  with  the  two 
kings. 

NORFOLK. 

-    France  hath  flaw'd  the  league. 

~To  have  a  juft  knowledge  of  Henry's  and  his 
minifler's  characters,  it  is  necefiary  to  throw  in 
fome  light  from  hiftory  : 

Though  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  charges  the  French 
with  breaking  the  folemn  compa&  entered  into 
between  the  two  kings,  at  their  interview,  from 
which  they  parted  with  the  mod  folemn  protefta- 
lions  of  friendship,  the  diflblving  of  the  treaty 
cannot  be  afcribed  to  Francis.  Charles  V.  Empe- 
ror of  Germany,  the  moft  ftibtle,  interelted,  and 
difingenuous,  prince  of  his  time,  was  alarmed  at 
the  late  interview,  and  confequent  confederacy,  of 
two  fuch  potent  monarchs.  When  Henry,  before 
he  returned  to  his  dominions,  paid  a  viiit  to  him  at 
Gravelines,  the  politic  Charles,  who  faw  through 
the  capricious  temper  of  his  vifitor,  foon  found 
means  to  efface  that  friendfhip  to  which  the  fincere 
and  noble  temper  of  the  French  king  had  given 
birth.  But,  that  which  was  more  eflential  to  his 
intereft,  he  gained  over  Wolfey  to  his  fide,  by 
promifing  to  aflift  him  in  acquiring  the  papacy, 
and  by  putting  him  in  pofleflion  of  the  revenues 
of  two  bifhoprics  in  Caftile.  The  exorbi- 
tant incomes  which  the  cardinal  enjoyed  were 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  revenues  of  the 
king  himfelf.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  hinti 
at  the  cardinal's  penfion  from  the  emperor  in  a 
following  part  of  the  fcene  : 


•————I'm  Cure  the  emperor 
Paid  'ere  he  promised. 


K  2  Enter 
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Enter  the  cardinal  with  the  purfe  borne  before  him. 

The  cardinal,  in  his  paffage,  fixeth  his  eye  on 
Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  on  him,  both  full  of 
difdain. 

The  inflruction  which  Shakfpeare,  in  this  quo- 
tation, has  given  the  a&ors,  is  not  fo  generally 
obferved  as  it  ought.  The  afpeft  of  Wolfey,  to 
Buckingham,  fhould  at  once  be  fteady  and  delibe- 
rate, icornful  and  reproaching.  Buckingham's 
look,  in  return,  fhould  be  fierce,  indignant,  and 
impatient.  The  cardinal,  in  pairing  by  the  duke, 
fhould  ftill  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  de- 
manding fome  falutation  or  mark  of  refpecl: ;  but, 
on  the  duke's  perfifhng  filence,  he  turns  to  his  fe- 
cretaries,  and  enquires  of  them  concerning  the  exa- 
mination of  the  duke's  furveyor,  in  a  tone  not  quite 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  dufce. 

Colley  Gibber  has  been  much  praifed  for  his  af- 
fuming  port,  pride,  and  dignity,  in  Wolfey ;  but 
his  manner  was  not  correfpondent  to  the  gran* 
deur  of  the  character.  The  man  who  was  famili- 
ar in  the  councils -and  defigns  of  mighty  monarchs, 
muft  have  acquired  an  eafy  dignity  in  action  and 
deportment,  and  fuch  as  Colley  Gibber  never  un- 
derftood  or  pra&ifed.  If  fpeaking  with  feeling  and 
energy  were  alluhe  requifites  in  the  cardinal,  Mof- 
fop  would  have  excelled  greatly  ;  but  in  fpite  of 
the  robe,  which  was  of  fome  advantage  to  him, 
his  action,  his  ftep,  and  whole  conduct  of  his  per- 
fon,  were  extremely  awkward,  and  unfuitable  to 
the  accomplifhed  ftatefman,  the  companion  of 
princes.  Mr  Digges,  if  he  had  not  fometimes 
been  extravagant  in  gefture  and  quaint  in  elocuti- 
on, would  have  been  nearer  the  refemblance  of  the 
great  minifter  than  any  actor  I  have  fcen  repre- 
fent  it. 

K  3  Scene 
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Scene  II.      Council  Chamber. 
Enter  King  Henry  leaning  upon  WoHey.. 

Shakfpeare  is  eminent  in  the  drawing  of  his  mof! 
diftinguifhed  hiftorical  characters :  here,  more  par- 
ticularly, genius  guides  his  pencil.  If  we  com- 
pare his  feveral  portraits  of  our  Englim  kings  with 
their  acYions,  as  recorded,  in  hiftory,  we  ihall  per- 
ceive a  finking  and  faithful  refemblance.  •  They 
are  as  powerfully  difcriminated  by  their  peculiar 
paflions,  virtues,  follies  and  faculties,  as  the  heroes 
ef  the  greatest  poet  of  the  ancients.  The  gloomy 
turbulence  of  John  ;  the  ramnefs  and  effeminacy 
of  Richard  II.  the  jealous  anxiety  for  the  crown  in 
Henry  IV.  the  generous  and  warlike  fpirit  of  Hen- 
ry V.  the  piety  and  imbecility  of  Henry  VI.  the 
fubtlety,  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  courage,  of  Rich- 
ard III.  and,  laflly,  the  ftrutting  grandeur,  impe- 
rious fpirit,  and  undifguifed,  though  boiflerous 
temper  of  Henry  VIII. — thefe  characters  are  fo 
juftly  and  fkilfully  feparated  from  each  other,  by 
the  author*  that  no  name  is  wanted  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  each  other. 

Betterton  was  taught  the  part  of  Harry  VIII. 
by  Sir  William  Davenant,  from  his  remembrance 
of  the  performance  of  the  admired  and  accomplifh- 
ed  Lowin.  Old  Downs  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
nobody  can  ever  approach  to  the  great  excellence 
which  Betterton  difplayed  in  afting  the  king. 
*  VVolfey  (fays  the  fame  ftage-hiftorian)  was  fup- 
ported  with  great  pride,  port,  and  mein,  by  Hams , 
an  aclor,  of  whom  we  fcarce  know  any  thing,  ex- 
cept that  he  played  a  variety  of  characters  in  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  and  fuppofe,  from  that  circum- 
Sance,  he  muft  have  enjoyed  very  comprehenfive 
abilities  for  the  ftage.'  I  find  his  name,  in  Downs, 
to  Romeo,  and  to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  in  Twelfth 

Night, 
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Night,  which  are  parrs  as  difbint,  in  dramatic  fea- 
tures, as  Hamlet  and  the  Grave-digger.  Harris 
was  the  actor  of  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of 
equal  diffimilarity.  Gibber,  I  fuppofe,  had  not 
feen  him,  for  his  name  is  not  in  his  Apology.  I 
imagine  he  left  the  ftage  much  about  the  time  the 
companies  of  Drury-lane  and  Dorfet-gardens  were, 
by  the  king's  command,  united.  Harris's  name  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dramatis  perfonac  of  any 
play  fince  that  period.  He  had  formerly  been  joint- 
director  of  the  duke's  company  with  Lady  Uave- 
nant  and  Betterton,  and  might  poflibiy  be  offend- 
ed that,  in  the  .treaty  between  Betterton,  in  con-- 
junction  with  Davenant's  fuccefTors,  and  H4trt  and 
Kynailon,  of  the  king's  theatre,  he  was  left  out.* 

His  merit,  in  feveral  characters  befides.Wolfey, 
is  noticed  by  Downs  j  particularly  in  Sir  Pofitive 
Atall  in  the  Impertinents  of  Shadwell,  taken  from 
Moliere's  Les  Facheux,  and  the  part  of  the  maf- 
ter,  in  The  Man's  the  Mafter,  byDavenant.  His 
talents  were  not  confined  to  acting  alone ;  finging 
was  another  of  his  qualifications:  he  and  Sandford 
fang  a  humorous  ballad -epilogue  in  the  character 
of  twa  ftreet  ballad-fingers  ;  the  fame,  I  believe, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  fung  by  that 
droll,  honeft,  agreeable  fellow,  Jemmy  Bencroft, 
and  Nat  Clarke. — I-  call  him  Jemmy,  be£aufe  it 
will  better  revive  his  memory,  among  his  furviving 
friends,  than  by  the  addition  which  he  afterwards 
merited  of  James  Bencroft,  Efq.  patentee  of  Co- 
vent-Gardeh  theatre. 

In  the  play  of  the  Man's  the  Mafter,  Harris  had 
the  misfortune  to  .vound  Cademan   in  the  eye,  by 
ufing  ar  fharp  inflead  of  a  foil,  which  difabled  him 
from  acting  ever  after.     Cademan  received  a  pen- 
K  4  fioa 

*  By  looking  carefully  over  the  Rofcius  Anglicanu?,  I  find  that 
Harris  was  originally  of  the   king's  company,  but  loon  left  it  t^< 
join  Betterton. 
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fion  from  the  players,  on  that  account,  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  he  en- 
joyed it  in  1708,  thirty-five  years  after  the  acci- 
dent. 

Booth  fucceeded  Betterton  in  Henry  VIIL  To 
fupport  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  and  yet  retain 
that  vein  of  humour  which  pervades  this  character, 
requires  great  caution  in  the  actor.  Without  par- 
ticular attention,  Harry  will  be  manufactured  into 
a  royal  bully  or  ridiculous  buffoon.  Booth  was 
particularly  happy  in  preferving  the  true  fpirit  of 
the  part  through  the  whole  play.  Mr.  Macklin, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  him  feveral times 
in  Harry,  has  declared  that  he  mone  in  the  cha- 
racter with  particular  luftre.  Quin,  who  had  the 
good  fenfe  to  admire  and  imitate  Booth,  and  the 
honefty  to  own  it,  kept  as  near  as  poflible  to  hi* 
great  exemplar's  portrait ;  but  Quin  was  deficient 
in  flexibility  as  well  as  ftrength  of  voice  ;  he  could 
not  utter  impetuous  and  vehement  anger  with  vi- 
gour, nor  dart  tremendous  looks ;  all  which  were 
fuited  to  the  happier  organs  and  countenance  of 
Booth.  He  was,  befides,  a  Granger  to  grace  in 
action  or  deportment.— Booth  walked  with  the  eafe 
of  a  gentleman  and  the  dignity  of  a  monarch. 
The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Henry  wereft 
in  Booth,  fuftained  to  the  height. 

How  the  managers  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
give  this  part  to  Harper,  during  Booth's  laft  illnefs, 
I  cannot  conceive,  unlefs  his  being  a  fat  man  was 
the  great  recommendation.  I  could  never  feparate 
honeft  Jobfon,  the  cobler,  from  the  prince :  he 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  ballad  of  King  Harry 
and  the  cobler.  I  mould  not  forget  that,  when 
Betterton  and  Harris  acted  the  king  and  the  cardi- 
nal, the  little  character  of  Lord  Sands  was  played 
by  Price,  frequently  mentioned  by  Downs,  as  a 
admirable  Low  comedian.-— --Why  Nokes 

perfonated 
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perfonated  fo  ferious  a  part  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
I  cannot  conceive  :  perhaps  it  was  not  the  great  co- 
mic a&or,  but  that  Nokes  who  was  famous  for 
playing  womens  characters. 

CHAPTER     XVIIL 

Shakfpeare's  hiftorical  plays. — Warnings  to  prims  and 
people. — Court  opprejfion  and  minifterial  juggling. 
—i^ueen  Katherine  an  advocate  for  the  people.— A 
horrible  tax.— Loans  and  benevolences.— Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  Green. — Poverty  and  nefeJJity.—The 
cunning  of  ministers.  • —  Traceable  obedience 
explained.— Sick  interpreters.— George  I.  and  his 
courtiers. —The  duke  of  Buckingham's  eloquence.—* 
His  title  to  the  crown. — Mrs.  Porter. — Mrs. 
Pi 'it chard. ,— French  Fafljions  adopted  by  the  Eng~ 
glijh.—Mafquerade;  game  of  mumchance.— Ban- 
quet with  two  hundred  covers. — Buckingham's  con- 
demnation.— Duke  of  Norfolk's  tears. — Earl  of 
Kildare.— Wolfe fs  malice. — Buckingham  deprived 
of  his  right. — Reafon  of  the  kin^s  jealoufy  and 
the  peop'e^s  hve.—Wilks  in  Buckingham.— Arch* 
bijhsprick  of  Toledo. — Suffolk's  charafter. 

TH  E  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  which  are  founded 
on  Englifh  hiftory,  are,  in  my  opinion,  a- 
mongft  our  mod  valuable  dramatic  compofitions. 
They  contain  excellent  advice  and  perpetual  war- 
nings to  the  kings  and  people  of  this  country.  la 
thefe  inefrimable  records  they  will  find  a  refte&ing 
mirror  of  their  anceftorSj  probably  of  themfelves. 
— Exact  pictures  of  the  prefent  and  future  times 
I  cannot  mean  ;  but  fuch  general  refemblances  of 
chara6ter,  in  prince  and  fubject,  as  muft  neceflarily 
arife  in  a  mixed  government,  like  ours ;  where  in- 
croachments,  on  one  fide,  mufl  perpetually  meet 
with  refiilan.ee  on  the  other,  and  will  infallibly  pro- 
K  5  duce 
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duce  events  not  very  unlike  thofe  which  are  defcrib- 
ed  fo  affcclingly  by  our  inimitable  poet. 

The  fcene  before  us  prefents  a  true  picture  of 
court  oppreiTion  and  miniiterial  juggling.  The 
author  has  relatecl  the  matter  in  queftion  with 
fome  tendernefs  to  the  memory  of  Henry,  and  this 
affords  another  reafon  why  we  fhould  fuppofe  the 
play  was  written  before  the  acceflion  of  James  I. 
Queen  Katharine  is  judicioufly  chofen  to  reprefent, 
to  the  throne,  the  grievances  of  the  people,  who 
were  burdened  by  a  moft  illegal  and  oppreffive  im- 
poft.  Shakfpeare  here  aflumes  the  part  of  the  ho- 
ned politician  and  good  citizen.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  fcene,  he  gives  a  caution  to  all  fucceeding  prin- 
ces againft  the  undue  and  illegal  exercife  of  their 
power. 

Henry,  by  his  mere  arbitrary  will,  and  with- 
out aflembling  a  parliament,  had  iflued  out 
commiflions,  by  which  he  commanded  to  be  levi- 
ed four  {hillings  in  the  pound  from  the  clergy, 
and  three  fhillings  and  four  pence  from  the  laity. 
But  this  unprecedented  and  horrible  taxation  fo  dif- 
gufted  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  revoke  the  powers  he 
had  given,  and  had  recourfe  to  another unjuft  prac- 
tice of  raiting  money  on  loans  or  benevolence : 
the  name  was  foftcr,  but  the  exaction  equally  ©p- 
prefiive  and  unlawful.  When  theta6t  which  had  pa(T- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  by  which  all  fuch 
methods  of  raifing  money  were  abolished,  was  op- 
pofed  to  this  mode  of  taxation,  to  the  difgrace 
of  the  king  and  minifters,  it  was  anfwered,  *  That 
Richard  being  an  ufurper,  his  parliament  was  an 
unlawful  aflembly,  and  their,  acts  of  no  validity,* 
•which  was  plainly  to  declare  that  an  arbitrary  ty- 
rant was  more  careful  to  diftribute  juflice  and  e- 
quity  to  his  fubje&s  than  a  lawful  prince. 

NORFOLK, 
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NORFOLK. 

The  clothiers  all,  notable  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  fpinfters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  and  compelled  by  hunger,    »  \ 
And  lack  of  other  means,  are  all  in  uproar. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved, 
prevailed  on  many  of  the  weahhieft  clothiers  to 
fubmit  to  the  royal  impofition;  but,  on  this  com- 
pliance, they  difchargedall  their  workmen  and  ma- 
nufacturers under  the  pretence  that  they  could  not 
maintain  them.  This  occafloned  a  great  infurrec- 
tion  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  duke  ventured 
his  perfon  among  them,  and  afked  who  was  their 
leader.  One  Green  ftepped  forward  and  anfwered, 
"They  had  .  two :  Poverty  and  NsceJJity."  The 
king,  notwithstanding  his  arbitrary  and  boifterous 
difpofition,  was  obliged  to  pardon  all  who  had  op- 
pofed.  his  illegal  impofitions.  This,  I  believe,  was 
the  only  inftance  of  Henry's  retracting  his  once* 
fettled  purpofe. 

w  o  L  s  E  Y. 

•  Pleafe  you,  Sir, 

'I  know  but  of  a  (ingle  part  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  Hate. 

t  am  but  one,  of  many  councilors,  who,  of 
equal  power  with  myfelf,  .advifed  this  unhappy  bu* 
finefs.  This  is  too  often  the  language  of  a  minifter, 
who,  though  univerfally  known  to  govern  his  maf- 
ter,  and  take  the  lead  in  all  tranfaSions,  yet,  when 
qucftioned  about  any  ftate  matter,  declares  he  a6ls 
only  in  his  own  department. 

Q^  U    E    £    N. 

——T'nis  makes  bold  mouth?, 

Tongues  fpit  their  duties  out,  aad  cold  hearts  fi  cere 

Al.legiaoce  ;  their  curfcs  now 

Live 
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Live  where  their  prayers  did-,  and  it  cornes  to  p  aft 
That  tra&able  obedience  is  a  flavc 
To  each  incenfcd  will.— 

The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech  is  thus  ingenioufiy 
explained  by  Mufgrave  ;  "  Thofe  who  are  tracVa- 
ble  and  obedient  muft  give  way  to  others  who  are 
angry." 

But  the  queen  has  defcribed  the  confequences 
•which  oppreffion  and  injuftice  are  apt  to  produce, 
and  therefore  intimates  that  the  very  perfons,  who, 
before  this  impoftfkjn,  were  obedient  and  tractable 
fubje£ls,  are  now  changed  into  refolute  oppofers 
of  government,  from  motives  of  juft  refentment, 

W  O    L  S  E  Y.  f   . 

I  have  no  farther  gone  in  this,  than,  by 
A  tingle  voice,  and  that  not  pad  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation,  of  the  judges. 

Shakfpeare  has,  in  this,  followed  exactly  the 
thread  of  hiftory.  The  judges,  fays  Hume,  went 
fo  far  as  pofitivelyto  affirm,  w  The  king  might  ex- 
ad  any  Aim  of  money  he  pleafed."  We  need  not 
be  furprifed  that  his  majefty's  privy  council  gave 
an  aflent  to  this  decree,  which  annihilated,  at 
once*,  all  the  privileges  of  the  fubjecl:.  It  fortu- 
nately happened,  in  this  inftance,  though  the  par- 
liament in-  general  confpired  with  the  king,  through 
his  whole  reign,  to  fix  mackles  on  the  people,  ty« 
ranny  was  obliged  to  forego  its  hold. 

W  O    L   S    E    Y. 

—What  we  oft  do  be  ft 
Byjick  i*terj>reterSy  once  weak  ones, 
Is  not  ours,  or  not  allow'd. 

Byjtck  interpreters,  we  are  to  under/land  peevtjb 
cr  ill-natured  exfo/jtors}  men,  who,  from  an  over- 
heated 
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heated  temper,    or  melancholy  difpofition,  put  a 
wrong  conftru&ion  upon  public  meafures. 

IDEM. 

A  "word  with  you.  [Speaking  to  the  fteretary'j 

Let  there  be  letters  writ,  to  every  (hire, 

Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.' 

...      >  .  —Let  it  be  nois'd 

That,  through  our  iatercefiion,  this  revokement 

And  pardon  comes. 

The  minifler's  filching  from  his  royal  matter  the 
honour  of  beftowing  grace  and  pardon  on  the  fub* 
je£t,  appeared  fo  grofs  and  impudent  a  prevaricati- 
on, that,  when  this  play  was  acted  before  George 
I.  at  Hampton- Court,  about  the  year  171  7,  the 
courtiers  laughed  fo  loudly  at  this  minifterial  craft, 
that  his  majefty,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language,  afked  the  lord- chamberlain  the 
meaning  of  their  mirth  ;  upon  being  informed  of  it* 
the  king  joined  in  a  laugh  of  approbation^ 

KING. 


And  when  we, 


Alrnoft  with  liftening  ravilh'd— — — 

The  duke  of  Buckingham's  eloquence  has  beei* 
recorded  by  the  old  hiflorians,  who  pretend  to  fay 
he  inherited  the  gift  from  his  father,  once  the  bo- 
fomcounfellor  of  Richard  III.  who  made  ufe  of  his 
art  in  fpeaking  to  cajole  th«  citizens  of  London, 
and  to  perfuade  them  that  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  better  founded  than  that  of  his  nephew. 

SURVEYOR: 


If  the  king 


Should  die  without  iffue,  he'd  carry  it  fo 
To  m*ke  the  fceptre  his. 

It 
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It  wasvthis  nobleman's  misfortune  to  have  a  re- 
mote title  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown.  He  was 
defcended,  by  a  female,  from  the  duke  of  Glofttr, 
youngeft  fon  of  Edward  III. 

In  the  fcene  before  us,  the  deportment  of  the 
actors,  when  the  play  was  revived  in  1727,  was 
much  approved.  Booth  did  not  command  atten- 
tion more  by  attraction  of  figure  and  juft  elocution, 
than  by  the  propriety  of  his  action  and  the  ftateli- 
nefs  of  his  ftep.  The  bufmefs  ot  Wolfey,  in  this 
fcene,  being,  confined  to  addrefs,  caution,  and  ma- 
nagement, was  not  unfuitably  reprefented  by  Colley 
Cibber.  But  the  dignity  and  grace  of  a  queen 
were  never,  perhaps,  more  happily  fet  off  than 
by  Mrs.  Porter.  There  was  an  elevated  confe- 
quence  in  the  manner  of  that  actrefs,  which  fince 
her  time,  I  have  in  vain  fought  for  in  her  fuc- 
ceflors. 

Her  firft  fpeech  to  the  king,  after  kneeling  to 
him,  was  uttered  with  fuch  intelligence  and  fenfi- 
bility,  that  me  commanded  the  applaufe  as  well  as 
attention,  of  the  audience.  The  words  are  fimple., 
and,  feemingly,  unimportant ;  but  fhe  understood 
her  author  well,  and,  in  delivering  them,  convey- 
ed the  prime  duties  of  the  kingly  office  with  energy 

Tliatjou  ttnuld  hue  yourfelf,  aitj,  in  that  Jevf, 
Not  unconftdered  leave  your  konottr>  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  ray  petition. 

Her  conduct,  in  the  whole  fcene,  was  a  mixture 
of  graceful  elocution  and  dignified  behaviour. 

Mrs.  PritchsrJ,  in  Queen  Katharine,  was  eafy 
in  her  addrefs  and  natural  in  her  expreilion,  but 
unaccompanied  by  that  grace  and  dignity  which  her 
predeceflbr,  JVJjs.  Porter,  knew  fo  well  to  aflume. 

Scene 
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Scene  III. 

LORD       CHAMBERLAIN. 

•       '          All  the  good  our  EngJifh 
Have  got  by  our  lafl  voyage  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'th1  face. 

Our  neighbours  of  France  have,  time  out  of 
mind,  conftantly  led  the  way  in  new  famions  and 
fopperies;  and  we  have  as  conftantly  imitated  and 
reproached  them  for  it.  -Grimace  of  countenance 
is  here  fatirized.  Dryden,  in  the  epilogue  to  his 
Aftrologer,  charges  a  mimic  of  French  abfurdities 
with  a  different  kind  of  affectation  : 

Up  ftarts  a  monfieur,.  new  come  o'er,  and  warm 
In  the  French  (loop  and  pull-back  of  the  arm. 

Scene  IV. 

SERVANT. 


•A  noble  troop  of  ftranger?, 


For  fo  they  feem ;  they've  left  their  barge  and  landed, 
And  hitherto  make  as  great  ambaffadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

This  vifit  of  the  King  and  Courtiers,  mafqued, 
to  the  Cardinal,  is  taken  from  Hollingfliead  ;  our 
poet  has  artfully  introduced  Anne  Bullen  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  King  for  the  firft  time,  an  inci- 
dent, which  is  not  in  the  original.  The  mafkersj 
fays  the  Chronicle,  were  drefled  moft  gorgeoufly, 
and  brought  with  them  a  large  gold  cup  filled  with 
crowns  and  other  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  to  be 
played  for  at  a  game  called  mum-chance,  I  fuppofe 
from  the  filence  obferved  during  play,  and  the 
chance  of  the  die.  The  mafkers  poured  out  of  the 
cup,  before  the  Cardinal,  their  winnings  and  lof- 

ings. 
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ings,  which  amounted  to  about  two  hundred 
crowns.  — '  At  all,'  faid  the  Cardinal ;  and,  throw- 
ing the  die,  he  won  the  whole.* 

C     ARDINAL. 

There  fltould  be  one  amongft  them,  by  his  perfofi, 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myfclf. 

This  incident  is  likewife  taken  from  Holling- 
fhead,  though  Shakfpeare  has  properly  enough 
graced  Wolfey  with  the  good  fortune  to  fele&  his 
royal  matter  from  the  reft.  He  really  miftook  Sir 
Edward  Nevil,  who  was  difguifed  with  a  black 
beard,  for  the  king,  who  laughed  at  the  blunder, 
and  immediately  pulled  off  his  mafk. 

w  o  L  s  E  Y. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  is  the  banquet  ready 
la  the  privy-chamber  > 

At  this  after- banquet,  where  the  king  himfelf 
prefided,  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  covered  difhes 
were  placed  on  the  table. 

Aft  II.  Scene  the  firft. 
The  account  of  the  D.  of  Buckingham's  trial  is 
faithfully  and  pathetically  defcribed  from  our  old 
Chronicles.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  lord- 
high  fteward  at  this  memorable  trial,  on  parting 
fentence  upon  the  noble  prifoner,  could  not  refrain 
from  ihedding  tears ;  perhaps  reflecting  that  Buck- 
ingham's misfortune  might  one  day  be  his  own. 

GENTLEMAN. 


Certainly, 


The  Cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

That  is,  Wolfey   was  the  chief  promoter  of 
Buckingham's  fall. 

SECOND 

*  Holl'pgflicad,  Vol.  H, 
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• 

SE'COND    GENTLEMAN. 

'Tis  likely, 
By  all  conjedlurcs  :  firft  Kildare's  attainder—- 

The cafe  of  Lord  Kildare  will  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  throw  a  light  upon 
the  real  character  of'  the  cardinal. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  accufed,  before  the 
king  and  council,  of  divers  high  crimes,  by  Wol- 
fey.  He  anfwered  the  cardinals  accufation  with 
fuch  force,  that  he  cleared  himfelf  to  the  king's 
fatisfa&ion.—  -  1-  Ie  was  afterwards  tried  and  condemn- 
ed, and  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  ;  but  the  king 
was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  him  a  pardon.  Wol- 
fey,  notwithstanding,  had  the  infolence  and  cruelty 
to  fend  orders  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  fee 
him  executed  privately  there  :  he,  being  the  earl's 
friend,  informed  the  king  of  the  cardinal's  orders  ; 
who  in  great  wrath  reproved  Wolfey,  and  dif- 
charged  the  ea.r|  from,  lij§  iEprifO 


BUCKINGHAM. 

Th€re  cannot  be  thofe  numberlefs  oflfences 
'Gainfl  me  I  can't  take  peace  with  :  no  black  envj^ 
Shall  make  my  grave. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  rightly  obferved,  though  he 
adduced  no  inftance  of  it.  That  Shakfpeare  fome- 
times  ufes  the  word  envy  inftead  of  malice  or  hatred* 
Wolfey,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  with  the  King  and 
Campeius,  applies  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
here  :  fpeaking  of  the  intended  trial  for  the  di- 
vorce, he  fays, 

Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  e#vy  reach  you  ? 

4  What  malicious  tongues  will  now  dare  to  re- 
proach your  conduct,  fince  you  have  fubmitted  to 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  ?*—  The  Duke,  moft  feel- 

ingly 

•  Lord  Herbert* 
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ingly  and  like  a  Chriftian,  declares,  that  malice 
(hall  have  no  ihare  in  his  latter  end :  'I  mall  de- 
prive bad  minds  of  the  power  to  fhnder  my  la£t 
moments  with  a  report  of  my  dying  with  a  ranco- 
rous or  unforgiving  temper.' 

BUCKINGHAM. 


was  lordrhigh-conftable 


And  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  office  of  high-conftable  of  England  expired 
with  this  nobleman. 

IDE     M. 

>.     '••  I  had  my  trial, 
And  mad  needs  fay  a  noble  one, 

The  king,  knowing  that  the  evidence  againft 
the  unfortunate  duke  was  fo  full  and  complete  that 
he  could  not  poffibly  be  acquitted,  fent  him  word 
that  he  mould  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  the 
law  would  allow  him.  However,  the  king  rob- 
bed him,  in  one  material  inffonce,  of  his  right ;  as 
a  peer  of  the  realm  he  had  a  juft.  claim  to  be 
tried  by  all  the  peers.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
jury  confifted  only  of  a  duke,  a  marquis,  feven 
earls,  and  twelve  barons. 

Although  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  juftnefs 
of  the  fentence  palled  upon  Buckingham,  his 
crimes  proceeded  rather  from  levity  and  folly  than 
deliberate  malice.  The  people  loved  him,  and  were 
in  hopes  the  king  would  have  extended  mercy  to 
him.  But  his  alliance  to  the  crown  presented  all 
hopes  of  pardon.  Henry's  jealoufy  of  all  claims 
of  that  kind  rendered  him  implacable.  His 
father,  Henry  VII.  murdered  the  earl  of  Warwick 
for  no  other  reafon  but  his  having  a  better  title  to 
the  crown  than  himfelf.  The  greateft  crime,  too, 
*>f  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  the  eyes  of  Eliz-a- 

beth* 
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beth,  Was  the  goodnefs  of  her  title ;  and  James 
her  Ton,  ftiamefully  perfecuted  Lady  Arabella  Stew- 
art, becaufe  me  was  a-kin  to  the  royal  family. 

To  the  reader  of  this  play  the  part  of  Bucking- 
ham may  feem  to  be  of  little  or  no  confequence  ; 
but  there  is  an  affecting  pathos  in  it  which  the 
a£tor  of  merit  will  difcover  and  exemplify  in  ac- 
tion and  elocution.  When  the1  play  was  revived, 
as  above  related,  the  incomparable  Wilks  thought 
Buckingham  worthy  his  attention.  In  the  firft 
fcene,  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  the  refentment 
and  indignation  of  the  character  to  Wolfey  broke 
out,  in  Wilks,  with  an  impetuofity  refembling 
hafty  fparks  of  fire  ;  his  a6tion  was  vehement,  and 
his  motion  quick  and  difturbed.  His  demeanour, 
when  condemned,  was  gentle,  graceful,  and  pathe- 
tic ;  his  grief  was  manly,  refigned,  and  temperate: 
fuch  as  became  the  nobleman  and  the  Chriftian. 

FIRST       GENTLEMAN* 

—Merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor, 
For  not  beflowing  on  him,  at  his  aflcing, 
The  archbifhopric  of  Toledo. 

Nothing  could  fatisfy  the  unbounded  ambition: 
and  avarice  of  Wolfey.  —  Shakfpeaje  is  juftified 
in  alledging  this  fa&.  The  Arch bifhop  of  Toledo, 
is  primate  of  Spain,  great, chancellor  of  Caftile, 
and  proprietor  of  feventeen  towns  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  villages;  his  yearly  revenue  is  computed  at 
75000!.  The  King  of  Spain  generally  referves 
it  for  the  youngeft  branch  of  his  family. 

Scene  II. 

NORFOLK. 

— —  This  imperious  man  will  workuB 
From  princes  into  pages, 

Wolfejr 
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Wolfey  had  no  lefs  than  nine  noblemen  in  his 
retinue. 

SUFFOLK. 

As  I  am  made  without  him,  fo  I'll  ftand 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  mar- 
ried the  Queen  dowager  of  ¥  ranee,  fifter  to  Henry 
VIII.  was  one  of  the  mofl  amiable  noblemen  of  the 
age  he  lived  in  :  brave,  generous,  condefcending, 
and  humane,  his  popularity  was  the  well-earned 
tribute  of  his  virtues.  That  Henry,  though  pre- 
cipitate, tyrannical,  and  cruel,  was  capable  of 
fincere  and  (Cordial  friendihip,  is  apparent  from  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  Suffolk  and  CYanrner:  the 
latter  he  protected  from  all  his  powerful  enemies, 
and  the  former  he  loved  with  a  frieridfhip  that  was 
inviolable.  When  news  was  brought  of  Suffolk's 
death,  he  was  fitting  in  council.— He  embraced 
the  occafion  to  exprefs  his  deep  regret  for  the  lofs 
Dl  his  brother,  and  to  bear  teftimony  to  his  virtues ; 
he  averred  that>  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
friendfhip,  which  grew  up  from  infancy,  he  had 
never  attempted  to  injure  an  adverfary,  nor  had 
ever,  in  his  hearing,  dropped  a  word  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  any  man.  Then,  looking  round  him, 
he  faid,  with  fome  emotion, '  Is  there  any  of  you, 
my  lords,  can  fay  fo  much  ?*  When  Henry  fpoke 
thefe  words,  he  difcovered  in  their  faces  that  eon- 
fafion  which  is  the  companion  of  confcious  guilt* 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

Word  goodnefs  explained. — Pace  why  catted  a  fooh 
—  Validity  of  the  Kings  marriage  tried.— Cle- 
ment VII. — "The  Queen  not  plactd  properly  at  the 
trial. — Character  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain.—* 
Mrs.  Porter"**  elevated  manner.— Booth's  '  Go  thy 
•ways,  Kate? — <j)uin< — The  King's  fcruples. — Mrs. 
Pritchard. — Mrs.  Porter. — Booth  and  Mack/in.— 
Henry's  confeffor. — The  King's  true  reafons  for  a  di- 
vorce.— '  Weigh  out  affliflions*  explained. — Fullest 
character  of  Henry.— Reafon's  for  Wolfefs  behavi- 
our in  the  buftnefs  of  the  divorce.— Henrfs  fymbol 
of  difpleafure. 

W    O    L    S    E    Y. 

Muft  now  confefs,   if  we  have  any  gocdneft, 
The  trial  juft  and  noble. 

THE  word  goodnefs  ftands  here  for  impartiali- 
ty, juftice,  or  equity. 

C   AM  P  E  I  tf   S. 

Kept  Pace  a  foreign -man. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  of  miniflers,  when 
they  cannot  mould  an  officer  of  ftate  to  their  own 
falhion,  to  keep  him  at  diflance  from  the  court, 
under  fome  honourable  title  abroad. 

!   w  o  L  s  E  Y. 

i»  He  was  a  fool. 

For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous. 

The  Cardinal  means,  that  Pace  would  have  the 
aflurance  to  think  for  himfelf.  —  And,  for  this  per* 
verfenefs,  Wolfey  ruined  him. 

H    E    tf    R    Y. 

-» i     ii          O  my  lord, 
Would  it  act  grieve  an  able  man  to  lerre 
So  fwect  a  bedfellow  > 

It 
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It  is  remarkable  that  Henry  and  Queen  Katha- 
rine lay  in  the  fame  bed  till  the  trial  for  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  was  opened. 

Scene  between  Anne  Bullen  and  the  Old  Lady. 

OLD      LADY. 

Pluck  off  a  little. 

The     lady,    in    my    opinion,    means, » 
*  Draw  aiide  that  affe&ed  veil  of  modefty  you  have 
put  on.     Do  not  difguife  your  fentiments  with  arti- 
ficial coverings.' 

CHAMBERLAIN. 
i  And  who  knows  yet, 

But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  ifle  ? 

This  gem  was  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  this  may 
ferve  amongfl  other  proofs  that  the  author  wrote 
this  play  during  the  life  of  that  princefs.  ' 

OLD       L    A    B    Y. 

How  taftes  it  ?  Is   it  bitter  ?  Forty-pence — no. 

The  fee  of  an  attorney  for  advice,  as  well  as- 
term-fee,  was  then,  as  now,  3  s.  4  d. 

Aft    II.     Scene  IV. 
The  Trial. 

The  trial  of  the  validity  of  a  king's  marriage, 
before  perfons  delegated  for  that  purpofe,  in  a 
court  where  the  royal  perfons  were  fummoned, 
and  did  actually  appear,  was  an  occurrence  new 
and  extraordinary,  which  drew  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.  The  legality  or  illegality  of  marriages 
amongft  the  great,  before  that  period,  had  been 
determined  at  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  fole  power 
of  the  pontiff.  — Nor  would  Clement  VIL  the 
then  reigning  pope,  have  parted  with  fuch  a  privi- 
lege, 
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iege,  had  not  the  reformation,  which  began  about 
twelve  years  before  the  trial  by  Luther,  made  fuch 
an  alarming  progrefs  as  induced  him  to  a<5t  cauti- 
oufly  with  a  prince  of  Henry's  refolute  and  undaunt- 
ed temper.  —  However,  the  pope  ftill  kept  in  his 
hands  the  .power  of  mortening  or  lengthening  the 
procefs,  and  of  eftablifhing  or  diflblving  the  court, 
which  was  opened,  at  Black- Friers,  May  31, 
1529. 

In  the  diftribution  of  the  feveral  perfons  who 
compofed  this  learned  andilluftrious  aflembly,  Shak* 
fpear  had,  I  think,  with  great  propriety,  feated 
the  Queen  at  fome  diftance  from  the  King.  Why 
modern  managers  mould  all  concur  to  make  an 
alteration  in  his  ftage-ceconomy  I  can  difcover 
no  good  reafon  :  for  if,  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftage 
when  they  had  fcarcely  room  todifplay  their  figures 
to  advantage,  they  could  place  a  throne  or  feat 
for  fuch  a  perfonage  as  a  Queen,  furely,  with  a 
much  larger  area,  every  embellifhment  and  ne- 
ceiTary  decoration  need  not  be  omitted. — Befides, 
as  it  is  now  managed,  the  Queen  is  fuppofed  to 
wait  like  a  common  fuitor  or  culprit  till  ihe  is  fum- 
moned  into  the  court :  whereas  the  rifing  from  her 
feat,  when  called  by  the  Crier,  would  be  attend* 
ed  with  more  confequence,  and  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  a&refs  by  her  deportment  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  fpeftators. 

0^  u   E  E  N. 

Sir,  I  defire  you  do  me  right  and  juftice, 
And  to  beftow  your  pity,  &c. 

•  The  greateft  part  of  Katharine's  fpeech  is  in- 
deed faithfully  tranfcribed  from  our  Chronicles,  but 
much  heightened  by  pathetic  expostulation,  warmth 
of  pallion,  and  dignity  of  refentment 

<    u  E  E  N. 
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q.  U    E    E    N. 

i  Ferdinand, 

My  father,  King  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 
The  wifeft  prince  that  there  had  rcign'd  by  many 
A  year  before. 

If  pofle  fling  the  art  of  acquiring  territories  by 
fraud,  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  injustice;  if  the  put- 
ting  in  practice  every  machination  to  circumvent 
and  betray  4  can  be  termed  the  arts  of  wifdom,  Fer- 
dinand, called  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  was 
of  all  kings  the  wifeft.  Strange,  that  the  com- 
miflion  of  enormities,  which  would  fubjecl  a  pri- 
vate man  to  an  ignominious  punifhment,  mould  be 
efteemed  meritorious  in  a  crowned  head  I 

w  o  L  s  E  Y. 


I  do  profefs. 


You  fpeak  not  like  yourfelf! 

The  Cardinal's  defence  of  his  conduct  is  temper- 
ate and  artful.  Shakfpeare,  who  in  this  play  treads 
no  ground  without  warrant,  has  in  this  fcene  alfo 
traced  our  beft  Chronicles. 


u   E  EN. 


I  m\jft  tell  you, 


That  you  tender  more  your  perfon's   honour 
Than  your  high  profeffion  fpiritual. 

Wolfey  was  fuppofed  not  to  have  favoured  the 
caufe  of  the  queen,  from  private  animofity; 
Ihe  had  publicly  reproached  him  with  his  licenti- 
ous manner  of  living. 

Mrs.  Pritchard's  Queen  Katharine  has  been 
much  approved,  and  efpecially  in  this  fcene  of  the 
trial.  She  certainly  was  in  behaviour  eafy,  and  in 
fpeaking  natural  and  familiar;  but  the  fituation  of 
the  character  required  more  force  in  utterance  and 
more  dignity  in  action.  Mrs.  Porter's  manner  was 

elevated 
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elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  great  perfon  me  repre- 
fented.  Her  kneeling  to  the  King  was  the  effe<5t 
of  majefty  in  diftrefs  and  humbled  royalty;  it  was 
indeed  highly  affecling ;  the  fuppreflion  of  her 
tears  when  me  reproached  the  Cardinal,  befpoke 
the  tumultuous  conflict  in  her  mind,  before  fhe 
burft  into  that  manifeftation  of  indignity,  fhe  felt 
in  being  obliged  to  anfwer  fo  unworthy  an  interne 
gator. 

K   I   N.  G. 

Go  tby  -way?,  Kate  1 

Mr.  Macklin,  our  theatrical  Neftor,  will  teft 
us,  that  Booth  pronounced  thefe  four  fhort  words 
with  fuch  happy  emphafis,  conveying  at  once  cha- 
Tacteriftical  hamour  and  liberal  acknowledgment 
•of  Katharine's  virtuous  excellence,  that  the  audi- 
ence not  only  applauded,  but  admired,  the  fpeak- 
er, 

Quin  borrowed  fbmething  of  Booth's  manner  in 
ottering  this  valediction ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  mix- 
ed in  ft  a  little  of  FalftafPs  ftyle. 

KIN    G. 


-Oft  have  hindcr'd 


The  paflages  made  towards  it. 

That  is,  '  You  have  rather  thrown  obftacles 
in  the  way  of  this  bufmefs  than  promoted  it.' 

IDEM. 

My  confcience  firft  rcccivM  a  teadcrnefe 
And  prick. 

Prick  of  confciencf,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  was  the 
term  in  confeffton  ;  and  the  fweet  prick  of  confci- 
ence was  transferred  from  the  popim  priefls  to  the 
Calvinift  paftors,  especially  thofe  of  Scotland. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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IDEM. 

For  her  male  iflue, 


Or  died  when  they  were  made,  or  fhortly  after 
This  world  had  air'd  them. 

The  King,  it  is  faid,  was  flruck  with  ^this  mis- 
fortune, becaufe  the  curfe  of  being  childlefs  is  the 
very  threatening  of  the  Mofaical  law  againft  thofe 
who  efpoufe  the  brother's  widow. 

IDE   M. 


•*-!  began,  in  private, 


With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln, 

The  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  was  Henry's  xronfeiTor. 
IDEM. 

How  under  mjr  oppreflion  I  did  reek. 

Reel  is  a  coarfe,  though  fignificant,  metaphor, 
taken  from  a  man's  fweating  .under  a  heavy  bur- 
den. 

IDEM. 

Toyou.,my  lord  of  Canterbury. 

Warham  was  then  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
and  not  Cranmer,  as  hinted  in  fomc  editions  of  this 


IDEM. 

Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful, 

•  I-          "  •      we  are  contented 

To  wear  our  mortal  ftate  to  come  with  her, 

Kath'rine,  our  queen,  before  the  primeft  creature 

That's  paragon'd  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  public  and  folemn  pro- 
feftation,  which  I  think  Shakfpeare  has  faithfully 
tranfcribed  from  the  Chronicle,  Henry's  private 
reafons,  which  he  fent  to  the  pope,  contain  very 

different 
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differrent  motives.     The  following  is  a  tranflarion 
from  a  curious  Latin  record : 

"  There  are,  befides,  fome  particular  reafons 
to  be  laid  before  his  holinefs  in  private,  though 
not  proper  to  be  committed  to  writing;  upon 
which  account,  as  well  as  by  reafon  of  fome  dif- 
tempers  which  the  queen  labours  under,  without 
hopes  of  remedy,  as,  Hkewife,  through  fome  cer- 
tain fcruples  which  drfturb  the  king's  confcieirce, 
his  majejly. neither  can  nor  will,  fir  the  future,  look 
upon  hert  or  live  with  her,  for  his  lawful  wife^ 
let  ike  conference  be  what  it  will.*" 

The  king's  ardent  paflion  to  have  male  hTue 
feerhs  to  have  been  the  great  motive  for  his  divorce 
from  Katherine.  He  had  a  fon,  by  hex,  chriften- 
ed  Henry,  vrho  died  two  months  after  his  birth; 
and  this  he  ufed  to  fay,  was  a  judgment  upon  him 
for  marrying  his  brother's  wife.  The  fame  eager 
defire  to  have  a  male  child,  and  his  difappointment, 
occafioned  his  unconquerable  averfion  to  Anne  Biil- 
len.  This  unhappy  lady  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
male ;  thence,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  fought  all  m&~ 
thods  to  ruin  her. 


IDE  M. 


My  learned  and  well-beloved  fervant,    Cranraer, 
Pr'ythee  return 

Quin  fpoke  this  apoftrophe  to  Cranmer  in  a  low 
voice,  but  fo  melodioufly  and  well  tuned,  as  to  be 
heard  diftin6lly  in  every  part  of  the  theatre. 


IDEM. 

Breakup  the  court. 


Notwithftanding  Shakfpeare  has,  in  this  pafiage, 

feemed  to  have  diilblved  this  famous   aflembly,  it 

actually  continued  to  fit  and  do  bufinefs  for  fome 

L  2  time. 
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time.  The  king  was  fo  angry  at  their  dilatory 
proceedings,  that  he  employed  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
as  a  meflenger  to  them,  who  fharply  reproved  their 
fludied  procraftination  ;  and,  vehemently  ftriking 
the  table  withhis  hand,  he  told  Wolfey,  "  That 
it  never  was  well  with  England  when  cardinals  had 
the  management  of  affairs."—  W-olfey  replied 
fliortly,  "  That,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  cardi- 
nal, the  duke  of  Suffolk  would  not  have  kept 
his  head  on  his  moulders."* 


III.    Scene  If 
Queen  Katharine,  Wolfey,  and  Campeuis: 

This  fcene  is  omitted,  in  the  reprefentation,  as 
tedious  and  unneceffary.  However,  as  it  farther 
difplays  Queen  Katharine's  temper  a*id  difpefition, 
and  contains  many  chara&eriitical  features  of  that 
unhappy  lady,  it  well  deferves  our  attention.  It 
is,  in  general,  a  tranfcript  from  Hollingihead,  pa- 
raphrafcd  and  enlarged  with  correfpondent  mat* 
ter. 

<^  u  E  E  N. 

I  was  (et  at  work 
Amoogft  my  maids 

When  Queen  Katharine  was  informed  that  the 
cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeius  defired  audience, 
(he  came  to  them  with  a  fkein  of  thread  about  her 
neck;  nor  would  me  retire  with  them  into  her 
private  chamber,  as  they  requefted,  till  after  a  con- 
ference fuch  as  the  poet  has  given  us. 

IDEM. 

N»y,  forfooth  my  friend*. 
Th*t  muft  weigh  out  my  affiiftiens. 

This 
•  Fuller, 
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This  weighing  otrt  of  oflrflionsis,  I  think,  a  me- 
taphor taken  from  the  unloading  of  a  fhip.  Thofe 
fnen<is,  who  are  rrtoft  capable  of  eafing  me  of  af- 
flicHons,  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  me. 

<^  U    E    E    N. 

Aimoft  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  T ' 
Aad  am  I  «htts  rewarded  > 

Fuller's  (hort  chara&er  of  Katharine  is  BO  iH 
anfwer  to  the  lady's  complaint : 

«*  ^ ;..•:•:•;:  KitharinSf  age  was  ebmc  her 
k?r  gravity  above  her  tf^,  resre  piottf  at  her  beads 
f/eajani  in  htr  bed,  a  better  *#ntan  than  *  vajfa 
&  fitter  w/fefer  any  prince  thd&  Betty  " 

Scene   IL 

Lord- Chamberlain,    Norfolk,   Suffolk,  and  Surry; 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  cur&oal's  fetter,  to  tbe  pope,  raifcm ied, 
And  ctme  to  the  eye  of  tbe  king,  wherein  was  read 
Haw  that  the  cardinal  did  iatreat  his  holiness 
To  lUy  the  judgment  of  the  divorce. 

This  is  conformable  to  HolUngfhead's  relation; 

Hiftorians  are  at  a  lofs  to. account  for  Wdfey's 
behaviour  in  the  trial  for  the  divorce.  He  certainly 
had  the  whole  management  of  the  bufinefs  in  his 
own  power;  for  Campeius was  but  fecond  in  the 
commiiTion,  and,  confequemly,  he  might  have 
terminated  the  matter  to  his  mafter's  wifh.  At 
tni-  diftance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
real  motive  by  which  Wolfey  was  influenced .  The 
king's  paflions,  he  knew,  would  brook  no  con- 
troul:  it  was  dangerous  to  oppofe  them.  But,  it 
fliould  be  remembered,  that  the  cardinal's  ambiti- 
on aimed  at  the  triple  crown,  and  that,  during 
L  3  the 
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the  trial,  Pope  Clement  was  feifed  with  fo  dange- 
rous an  illnefs  that  it  was  feared  it  would  terminate 
only  with  his  life.  Wolfey,  who  had  before  been 
twice  a  candidate  for  the  papacy,  again  had  his 
hopes  renewed.  Had  he  decided  the  bufmefs  of  the 
divorce  in  favour  of  the  king,  he  would  have  loft 
the  interpofition  of  the  emperor,  Queen  Katha- 
rine's nephew,  without  whofe  intereft  he  could  not 
poflibly  fucceed.  Clement's  recovery  put  art  end 
to  Wolfey's  dream  of  the  papacy,  and*  expofed  him 
to  the  refentment  of  Anne  Bullen  and  her  party, 
who  took  indefatigable  pains  to  incenfe  the  kin^ 
againft  him.  This  part  of  Wolfey's  hiftory,  re- 
pecking  the  papacy,  has  not,  except  in  one  place, 
been  touched  upon  by  Shakfpeare. 

SUFFOLK, 

•i  '•  •'         I  do  aflure   you 
The  king  cry'd  Ha  !  at  this.  . 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

Now  God  incenfe  him, 
And  let  him  cry  Ha !  louder. 

Henry's  fign  of  difpleafure  was  ufually  marked 
by  a  loud  explofion  of  the  interjection  Ha  !  or  Ho ! 
and  this  behaviour,  more  fuitabte  to  the  hog-driver 
than  the  prince,  ferved  to  terrify  and  keep  in  awe 
his  (lavim  and  timorous  courtiers.  For  this  prog- 
noftic  was  matter  of  the  utmoft  difmay  to  them. 

There  is  a  ftory,  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  of  a  weak 
effeminate  boy,t  who  perfonated  Henry  VIII.  in  a 
certain  play  written  on  that  ftory,  who  cried  ho! 
in  fo  feeble  a  tone,  that  one  of  his  brother  perfor- 
mers told  him,  *  that  he  a&ed  more  like  a  moufe 
than  a  man;  and  that,  if  he  fpoke  ho!  with  no 
better  fpirit,  his  parliament  would  not  grant  him  a 
penny  of  money.? 

GHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


Cibber  fnuffing  a  candle:*— Nobles  betting  for  and  a« 
gain/I  Woljffs  favour  'with  the  King. — Wolfsfs 
immenfe  richest—Henry's  anger,  as  exprejfed  by 
Baoth. — Surry's  impetuofity.—Hts  character. — Cu^ 
rious  article  againjl  Wolfey^—Cranmer,  Archbijbop 
of  Canterbury. — Explanation  of  f  Cherijh  thofe  that 
hate  you.9' — The  great  art  of  Shakfpeare  in  a  fcens 
of  the  $d  afi. — Cibber  and  Moffip  criticifcd.—* 
Digges  commended. — -WoJfey'f  pr  efent  of-  a  fid  I 'to  the 
King. — Banijbed  to  his-diocefe  by  NGrfo!k.-*—ArreJi- 
edfor  high  treafon.—  His  death.— >Wdl fey* s  ambit i- 
ow  to  be  pope. — Hums  refuted.—- Woljey*?  love  of 
learning  and  encouragement  of  learned  men.-*-*- EraJ1- 
tnus  and  Wolfey.—ffhe  latter  V  felfijbnefs, » prid<*, 
and  cruelty.— His  Juperftitious  and  vindifii've  tem- 
per.—Soft  mujic.— Vijton  of  angels.— B  ayes*  s  grand 
dance. — H$e en  Katharine's  character. — Mrs.  Prit- 
chard  and  Mrs.  Pcrter.-~-Mrs.  Willis  and  Theo- 
philus  Gibber. — Gardiner 's  >  charter. —Jonforfs 9 
Hippifl>y>s^  and  TafivelPs  reprefentation  of  him. 
—•The  Ktnfa  Starry f.  and  Norfolk  .—Power  of  brafs 
to-  invigorate  the  ey  e  -  ft ght.— Plutarch  and  Macro* 
bius. — Char  after  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  drawn  by 
Shakfpeare. — Dr.  Hftrd  and  Mr.  Hume. — England 
mojl.y indebted  to-  her  wor/l  princes. — Calderonis 
Spanijh  play  onthefubjett  of  Henry  VIII. 

W    O    L    S    E    Y. 

TMs  candle  burns  aot  clear  }   'tis  I  rauft  fnufF  |t.- 
And  out  ic  goes. 

THE  aftion  ofColley  Cibber,  in  fpeaking- thi?, 
I  have  heard  much  commended:  he  imitated, 
with  his  fore-finger   and  thumb,  the  extinguifhing 
of  a  candle  with  a  pair  of  fnuffers.     But  furely  the 
L  4  reader 
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reader  will  laugh  at  fuch  mimicry,  which,  if  prac- 
tifed,  would  make  a  player's  action  as  ridiculous  as 
a  monkey's. 

Enter  the  king  reading  a  fdredule. 

The  whole  fcene,  to  the  end  of  the  third  a£r,  is 
the  genuine  contrivance  of  the  poet — Though  the 
King  had  given  Wolfey  evident  marks  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  and  often  rated  him  in  his  boiflerous  man- 
ner,— and  particularly  once,  at  Grafton,  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  when  the  nobility,  who  hated  him* 
Jaid  hets  for  and  againft  his  retaining  the  king's  af- 
fe&ion, — yet,  at  that  time,  we  have  authority  to 
fay,  Wolfey  flood  his  ground  fo  well,  that  he  de- 
parted from  the  king's  prefence  with  marks  of  fa* 
vowr  rather  than  difpleafure.— This  was  the  la& 
time  of  Henry  and  Wolfey 's  meeting, 

KING; 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  ! 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  the  inventory  of  Wolfey*s 
riches,  as  it  ftands  in  our  Chronicles,  without  a/lo- 
nifhment  and  indignation. — The  walls  of  his  palace 
were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or  cloth  of  filver  ; 
his  cupboard  contained  mafly  plate  of  gold. — A 
thoufand  pieces  of  fine  Holland  and  the  reft  of  the 
furniture  in  proportion.—- To  eflimate  his  riches  at 
half  a»million  will  not,  by  thofe  who  carefully  at- 
tend to  authentic  hiftorians,  be  fuppofedto  over- 
tate  them.  How  impoverifhed  and  wretched  muft 
the  people  be,  when  a  prodigal  king,  a  grafping 
minifter,  and  a  flavifh  parliament,  all  combined  to 
drain  them  of  their  money.  I 

NORFOLK. 

-  •  •   .  "'  My  lord,  we  bave 

Stood  here  obferving  him.   Some  ftrtnge  commption 

It  iohie  miad, 

The 
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The  defcription  of  Wolfey's  deportment  during 
the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  fo  ftrongly  depi&ed 
in  his  foliloquy,  is  an  evident  proof,  that,  although 
Shakfpeare  was  not  a  fkilful  a£tor  himfelf,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  due  to  chara&er.  He  has 
here  given  a  leflbn  to  the  reprefenter  of  Wolfey 
which  the  moft  confummate  player  raay  Jbe  proud 
to  learn. 

KIN    G. 

«—  —  And  then  to  breakfafl—  with 
What  appetite  you  may. 

Henry's  anger  mould  be  referved  by  the  a&or 
till  he  pronounces,  *  With  what  appetite  you  may.' 
This  is  confirmed  by  what  trft*-  Cardinal  lays  imme- 
diately after  the  King's  departure  : 


anger's  thi*  ? 

The  tremendous  look  which  Booth  put  on,  with 
his  rapid  and  vehement  cxprefTion,  fully  correfpond- 
ed  with  the  defign  of  the  author. 

N    O    R    F    O    L   X. 

DeliTcr  np  the  great  .fcal. 

The  king  fent  for  the  great  feal.  but  Wolfey 
refufed  it,  as  Shakfpeare  has  recorded  it  j  nor  did 
he  return  it  till  the  King  wrote  to  him,  and  com- 
manded him  to  deliver  it. 

s  u  R  R  Y: 

___—«.  By  -my  foul, 

Your  long  coat,   pricft,   protefts   you  ;    thou  fliould'ft  etfe 
Feel  my  fsvord  in  the  life-blood  of  thee. 

In  this  vehement  burft  of  paflion,  the  writer  has 
drawn  the  charafteriftical  blemifh  of  Surry  :  brave, 
learned,  generous,  and  accomplimed,  with  many 
fplendid  qualities,  which  equally  gained  him  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
L  5  foreigners, 
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foreigners,  he  was  fometimes  betrayed  into  that 
warmth  of  temper  which  juftly  expofed  him  to  re- 
prehenfion.  In  a  difpute  once  with  Wolfey,  he 
•was  fo  far  tranfported  beyond  himfelf  as  to  draw 
his  dagger.* 

The  refentment  which  the  earl  felt  to  the  mi- 
nifter,  on  account  of  the  part  he  bore  in  the  trial  of 
his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  induc- 
ed our  poet  to  make  ufe.of  his  agency  toreproach 
the  cardinal,  with  more  impetuofity  and  bitternefs 
than  he  allotted  to  any  of  the  other  peers.. 

s   u   R  R   Y. 

Fiift,  that,  without  the  King's  confent,—  —  .. 

You  wrought  to  be  a.  legate. 

The  aiTuming  the  power  of  a  Fe  gate  was  exprefs** 
ly  contrary  to  an  a&  pafled  in  the  i^ign  of  Richard; 
II.  and  left  the  offender  out  o£>he.  king's  protection. 
It  was,  however,  difingienqous  and  cruel  ta  try  the 
Cardinal,  upon  an  obfolete  a&,  and  for  exercifing 
that  power,  in  the  face  ofthe  world,  with  the  king's 
confent  and  approbatien;,. 

Amongft  above  forty  articles,  whkh-were  hid  to 
his  charge^  there  WAS  a  very  fingular  one  :  «  That, 
knowing  himfelf  contaminated  with  the  great  pox, 
he  had  the  impudence  to  breathe  in  the  king's 


w  o  L  s  E  Y. 

«,.^..~—  —-  ..   My   high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me. 

The  props,  by  which  Wolfey's  mind  was  fup* 
.ported,  were  pomp,,  pride,  grandeur,  ftate,,and 
jnagnificence  :  thefe  once  failing,  the  man  had  no- 

*  The  people  of  England  can,  at  this  time,  boaft  of  an  E»rl 
of  Surry,  who  is  a  true  friend  of  liberty,  and  an  undaunted  fuppor- 
tcr  of  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  who  enjoys  ail  the  virtues 
tf  .his  grcrtft&ceftgr  unmixed  with  his  exccifc. 

thing 
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thing  from  within  to  fupport  his  fpirit,  be  had  no 
whifpering  comforts  from  an  unfullied  confcience  to 
bear  him  up  againfl  the  tide  of  adverfity  which- 
was  ready  to  overwhelm  him. 

w  o  L  s  E   Y. 

Vain   pomp  and  glory  of  the   world,   I   hate   you  !    ' 

With  what  facility  do  we  renounce  what  we  can 
no  longer  keep  !  And  *how  like  children  do  men 
behave,  when  they  give  up  thofe  playthings  from, 
which  they  are  debarred  I 

IDE    M.- 
May have  a  tomb  of  orphans   tears   wept   oa  him.    - 

e  May  his  tomb  be  warned  with  orphans  tears,, 
in  gratitude  for  his  a&s  of  juftice  to  them.' 

Wolfey  himfelf  exercifed  the  office  of  chancel* 
ior  without  reproach. 

C  R  O  M  W  E  L  li. 
«w........  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with   welcome^     - 

Inftall'd  Lord  Archbifnop    of  Canterbury,  . 

This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  Suffolk,  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  the  fcene,  meant'  that  Cranmer  was 
really  returned  with  a  full  approbation  of  his  opini- 
ons ;•  and  not,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhit  fuggefted,  that  he 
was  come  back  only  by  his  fchedules,  OFtranfcripfs, 
confirming  the  validity  of  a  divorce,  from  foreign 
univerfities  j  neither  is  it  likely  that  Cranmer 
would  fend  that  by  another  which  he  could  not 
bring  himfelf. 

w  o  t  s  E  Yi 

Cherifli  thofc  hearts  that  bate  you. 

Dr.  Warburton  alters  hate  to  wait ;  but  this  edi- 
tor is  known  to  be  an  arbitrary  foifter  of  his  own 
fancies  into  the  text.^— He  fays  Wolfey  neglected 

his 
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his  dependents  ;  the  contrary,  in  general,  is  true  ; 
when  he  and  his  retinue  parted,  mutual  manifefta- 
tions  of  grief  and  tendernefs  were  feen  on  both 
fides.  '  Cherifh  thofe  hearts  that  hate  you'  was 
fpoken  in  condemnation  of  his  own  conduct,  who 
had  provoked  the  nobility  by  his  pride  and  info- 
lence,  rather  than  he  would  foothe  them  by  gen- 
tleneft.  His  proftcution  of  Buckingham  brought 
againft  him  the  family  of  Norfolk  and  all  their 
friends.  But,  agajn,  '  Cherim  thofe'  hearts  that 
hate  you'  is,  according  to  the  precept  in  the 
Gofpel,  *  Bfefs  them  that  curfe  you.'  This  is  a 
leffon  which  Shakfpeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
ofa  heathen  :  Flavius  the  fteward,  on  the  fight  of 
Timon,  his  mailer,  ip  mifery,  amongft  other  re- 
flections, breaks  out  into  this  : 


How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's 
When  man  was  wifn'd  Co  love  his  enemies  ! 

IDEM. 

Had  I  tmt  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  ferv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  *ge 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine   enemies. 

This  fentence,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  was  really  ut- 
tered by  Wolfey  ;  but  the  words  which  he  fpoke 
after  this  fentence,  as  related  by  Hollingmead,  are 
equally  pathetic,  and  are  well  worth  preferving  : 
*'  But  it  is  the  juft  reward  that  I  mufl  receive  for 
the  diligent  pains  and  ftudy  that  I  have  had  to  do 
him  fervice,  not  regarding  my  ferviceto  God,  but 
cnly  to  fatisfy  his  pleafure." 

When  we  look  back  and  confider  the  foregoing 
fcene,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Cardinal  to  his  con- 
cluding fpeech  at  the  end  of  the  third  a&,  we  mud 
confcfs  that  the  poet  has  wrought  up  the  whole 
with  great  dramatic  (kill.  The  hiftorical  incidents, 
or  events,  are  rendered  extremely  interefling, 
while  the  chara&ers  and  paffions  of  the  great  per- 
fonages  introduced  fupport  the  dialogue  with  un- 
common vigour.  The  art  of  Shakfpeare  has,  in 

the 
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the  conclufion,  rendered  the  man,  who  had  been 
the  object  of  our  difguft  and  hatred,  the  fource  of 
tendernefs  and  commiferation. — If  the  rough  and 
bitter  terms  of  reproach,  in  the  mouths  of  princes 
and  nobles,  mould  difpleafe  a  modern  tafle,  it 
mould  be  confidered,  that'the  author  draws  a  faith- 
ful.picture  of  manneis  fuch  as  he  found  authenti- 
cated in  hiftory,  and  fuch  as,  with  very  little  vari- 
ation, would  in  a  fimilar  (ituation  take  place  in  all 
times  ;  for  paflions  will  eternally  be  the  fame,  and 
fpeak  nearly  the  fame  language. 

If  the  reprefentation  of  this  fcene  has,  in  general 
fallen  fhort  of  the  writer's  intention  and  the  fpecta- 
tors  expectation,  we  muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  at- 
tribute that  to  the  difficulty  of  performing  it  with 
excellence.  Colley  Gibber's  pride  and  pafllon,  In 
Wolfey,  were  impotent,  and  almoft  farcical.  His 
grief,  refignation,  and  tendernefs,  were  inadequate, 
from  a  deficiency  of  thofe  powers  of  expreffion 
which  the  melting  tones  of  voice,  and  a  correfpond- 
ing  propriety  of  gefture,  can  alone  bellow.-— Mof- 
fop  was  a  powerful  and  energetic  fpeaker  of  fenti- 
ment,  and,  fometimes,  happy  in  the  utterance  of 
pafiion.  But  his  ftatelinefs,  in  a  part  of  this  fcene, 
was  without  dignity,  and  his  tendernefs  without 
pathos.  Digges  aflumtd  uncommon  grandeur  of 
deportment,  which  fometirnes  degenerated  into 
bombaftical  ftrutting.  To  the  refigned  portion  of 
the  character,  the  grave  tones  of  his  voice  were 
not  tU-fuited.  Had^he  kept  within  thofe  modeit 
bounds  prefcribed  by  Shakfpeare,  he  would  have 
drawn  an  excellent  outline  of  the  imperious 
Wolfey. 

Ad  IV. 
Scene  IL    Queen,  Griffith,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  his  favage  difpofition,  the  king 
could  not  at  once  abandon  his  favourite  minifter. 

At 
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At  different  times  he  condefcended  to  (hew  hJrn- to- 
kens of  his  favour  and  returning  friendfhip.  The 
cardinal  was:  fo  tranfported  with  joy  on  his  royal 
matter's  fending  him  a  ring,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  a  certain  evidence  of  his  protection, — that 
hedifmounted  from  his  horfe  and  would  receive  it 
on  his  knees.  To  manifeft  his  gratitude,  he  Jent 
to  the  king,  as  the  moil  valuable  of  all  gifts,  his 
foal,  Patch,  whom  he  had  cherifhed  aa  one  referve 
of  happinefs,  or>  at  leaft,  amufement,  in  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  the  poor  cardinal  was  ftill  wedded  to 
vanity  and  oftentation  :  he  travelled  to  York,  whi- 
ther he  was  obliged  to  go  by  ordier  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  threatened,  "  If  he  refufed,  to  tear 
him  in  pieces^with  his  teeth:*"  He  travelled  I  fayr 
with  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  perfonsin 
order  to  be  inftalled.  The  preparations,  for  this 
inflalment,  were  exceedingly  magnificent,  and 
beyond  all  reafonable  limits.:.  This  unhappy  relifli 
for  human  grandeur  was',  in  all  probability,  the 
immediate  caufe  of  his  ruin.  Had  he  remained 
quiet  in  his  diocefe>  his  enemies  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  at  a  lafs  for  matter  ta  excite  the  king's 
anger  againft  him  ;  ,but,.on  the  report  of  hisoftea- 
tatious  manner  of  living,  Anne  Bullen,  infligated 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,, her  uncle,  never  ceafed 
to  ply  the  king  with  accufations  againft  him,  till, 
at  lafrr  Henry,  notwithftanding  he  had  granted  him 
a  pardon  drawn  up  in  the  moft  ample  terms,  com- 
manded the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  arreft  him 
for  high  treafbn^  and  bring  him  to  his  trial.  Wol- 
fey,  who  knew  that  his  mafler  never  ruined  any 
man  by  halves,  dreaded  the  confequence  fo  much, 
that,  Cavendifh  fays, ,  he  difpatched  himfelf  by  a 
powerful  dofe.- — He  had  no  lefs,  fays 
than  fifty  ftools  in  one  day. 

•-Vide  CavcndiJh. 
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Q^  U    E    E    N. 

^  —  —Ever  ranking  himftlf 
With  princes. 

The  man  whof<r  ambition  aimed  to  be  fuperior 
to  all  crowned  heads,  by  getting  poflfeflion  of  the 
papal  tiara,  could  never  confider  himfelf  as  a  fub- 
je£t;  efpecially-  when  he  was  accofted  and  faluted 
by  the  flattering  -titles  of  friend,  father,  and  coun- 
fellor,  by-  emperors  and  kings.  Hume  is  of  opinion 
that,  if  Wolfey  had  once  gained  the  papacy,  he 
would'  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  amply  re- 
paid his  mafter  for  all  marks  of  favour  he  had  be- 
ftovved  on  him.  From  the  arrogance,  of  the  man 
I,  mould  rather  fufpect  he  would  have  a&ed  the 
part  of  Thomas-a*Becket,  who,  from  a  faithful 
fervant  to  his  prince,,  while  a  lay  ma  nr  proved, 
when  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the  greatdl 
oppofer  of  his  royal  mailer's  will.  But,  not  to 
dwell  upon  conjecture,  let  me  a  (k.  if  Wolfey  's  pro- 
motion would  have  altered  .-  the  itate  of  Italy  ? 
Would  not  the  emperor.be  ftiil  as  powerful  there  as 
he  was  before  the  cardinal's  exaltation?  Would 
he  net  have  found  it  as  eafy  to  humble  him  as  the 
preceding  pope,  whom  he  had  befiegcd  in  his  ca- 
pital and  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  ?  Wolfey 
mud  of  neceiiity,  have  adapted  bis  politics  to  his 
fituation. 

Q^UEENKATHAR    IN    F. 
------  —  Oae  that  by  fuggtflioa 

the  kingdom. 


I  know  no  word  more  forcible,  to  exprefs  what 
{eems  to  be  the  author's  meaning-,  than  tfd. 
The  infinuations  of  an  unfeeling  minifter,  to  per- 
fuade  his  royal  mafter  to  chain  down  the  minds  of 
his  fubje6ts,  cannot  be  put  into  ftronger  language. 
Dr.  Farmer's  propofed  alteration  of  tith'd  is  infe- 
rior in  its  original  meaning,  and  deficient  in  its  ge- 

neral 
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neral  application.  Dr.  Farmer  is  amort  refpecla- 
ble  name  on  every  account ;  but  Mr.  Toilet  has 
very  juftly  defended  a  reading  which  is  fupported 
by  all  the  editions. 

GRIFFITH. 

From  his  cradle,. 
He  WAS  a  fcholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  on«. 

Wolfey's  love  of  learning,  and  his  constant  erf- 
couragement  of  it,  was  the  moft  amiable  part  of 
his  character. 

To  the  revival  of  learning  in  this  nation  he  con- 
tributed more  than  all  our  clergy  and  nobility. 
His  mind  was  fufceptible  of  that  reputation  and 
glory  which  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  art* 
and  the  belles-lettres  can  only  beftow,  an  honour 
fuperior  to  the  noify  fame  of  military  atchieve- 
ments.  Wolfey  was  one  of  the  fele6t  few  of  his> 
age  who  enjoyed  a  juft  and  elegant  tafle  for  litera- 
ture. An  hiAorian*  has  preferved- fome  extracts 
from  a  method  of  teaching  and  educating  youth, 
addrefled  by  him  to  the  matters  of  a  fchool  which 
he  founded  at  Ipfwich,  in  which  he  hasdifplayed  fo 
good  a  ftyle,  fuch  folid  judgment,  and  a  tafte  fo 
refined,  that  it  reflects  the  higheft  honour  upon  the 
writer.  When  Wolfey  fpeaks  of  the  fifth  clafs, 
there  is,  in  his  !•  ftru&ions,  fornething  fo  truly  li- 
beral, that  I  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  the  paf- 
fage: — *  Imprimis,  hoc  unum  admonendutn  cenfueri- 
mus,  ut  neque  plagis  feverioribus,  neque  vultuo/is  mi- 
nii9  ant  ulla  iyrannidif  fpecie,  tenera  pubet  afficiatur  ; 
hoc  emm  injuria,  Ingenli  aJacritas  aiti  extingui,  aut 
magna  ex  parte  obtundi  filetS  *  Above  all  things, 
I  think  it  proper  to  admoninVyou,  that  tender 
youth  ihouldnot  be  afflicted  with  fevere  fcourgings, 
with  boifterous  threatenings,  nor  with  anyfpeciesof 
• 

*  GuthrJe, 

tyranny. 
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tyranny.  For,  by  fuch  treatment,  a  lively  genius 
is  either  quite  overwhelmed,  or  in  a  great  meafure 
blunted.* 

In  the  conclufion  of  advice  to  the  feventh  clafs^ 
wherein  he  recommends  the  indulging*  them  with 
fuitabie  amufements,  he  difeovers  a  rooft  amiable 
and  benevolent  fpirit.  Milton,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Hartlib  on  education,  has  happily  extended 
and  improved  this  part  of  the  Cardinal's  plan. 

IDEM. 

Exceeding  wife,  fair-fpoken,  and  perfuadtftg. 

In  confirmation  of  this  part  of  WoUey's  charac- 
ter, we  have  the  authority  of  Erafmus.  "  His 
manners  ( fays  this  writer  in  his  Epillles)  betray  no- 
thing of  his  birth ;  he  diligently  employs  himfelf 
in  reviving  the  liberal  arts."  In  fine,  York-place, 
like  the  houfes  of  Lucullus,  Cicero,  Atticus,  and 
other  great  men  of  Rome,  was  an  agreeable  retreat 
for  all  men  of  letters,  without  diftin&ion.  For  the 
compiling  a  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  that 
might  vie  with  the  Alexandrian  library,  he  em- 
ployed learned  men,  al!  over  Europe,  or  wherever 
he  could  find  them.  No  mechanic  ever  toiled 
more  afllduoufly,  in  his  profeflion,  than  Wolfey 
did  to  adorn  England  with  luminaries  of  learning,, 
This  anxiety  of  the  cardinal,  to  encourage  litera~ 
ture,  and  to  introduce  the  beft  fcholars  in  Europe 
amongft  his  countrymen,  feems  utterly  incompati- 
ble with  Dr.  Middleton's  account  of  Wolfey's 
fpeech  to  the  clergy,  in  which  he  publicly  forewar- 
ned them,  that,  if  they  did  not  deftroy  the  prefs, 
the  prefs  would  deflroy  them.* 

IDE    M 

— — —  Ever  witnefs  for  him 
Ipfwich  and  Oxford  !    one  of  which  fell  with  him  j 
The  other,  though  unfiniftiM,  yet  fo  famous, 

*  Dedication  to  MiddJeton's  Letter  from  Rome. 

St 
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So  excellent  in  art,  and  ftill  fo  rifing, 

That  Chriftendom  (Hall  ever  fpeakhis  virtue. 

There  is,  in  this  eulogium  of  Chrift-church 'col- 
lege, at  Oxford,  fbtr.ethingy  furely,  that  looks 
prophetical.-  No  other  feminary  in  Europe  has 
perhaps  been  fo  fertile'in  perfons  famous  for  ufefu! 
fearning>  extent  of  genius,  and  elegance  of  ta(k  in 
the  belles  lettres* 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  pleafure  I  have  fele&ed, 
from  the  bed  hiftorians,  pafTages  to  confirm  that 
draught  of  the  fhining  part  of  Wolfey's  portrait 
given  by  Sftakfpeare.  But  it  cannot  he  controverted 
that  the  dark  (hades  of  it  wanted  the  brightefl 
tints  to  fet  them  off.  The  eminent  fuperiority  of 
His  genius  he  principally  employed  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  his  own  power,  intereft,  and  grandeur ; 
his  ambition  was  as  iufatiable  as  his  avarice,  and 
with  them  his  pride  and  cruelty  went  an  equal  pace. 
He  gave  certain  indications  of  a  little  mind,  for  he 
was  fuperititious  and  vindictive. 

One  of  thofe  enormous  crofTes,  which  always 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  happening, 
at  an  entertainment,  to  fall,  and  hurt  one  of  his 
retinue,  he  afked  whether  the  blow  had  fetched 
blood?  and,  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
cried  Malum  omen  I  and  retired  to  his  chamber. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  a  fchool- matter,  a 
quarrel  happened  between  him  and  Sir  James  Pan- 
let,  who,  to  gratify  his  anger,  had  Wolfey  put 
into  the  flocks. — Many  years  after  this  fray,  when 
the  Cardinal  was  advanced  to  the  port  of  lord- high- 
chancellor  of  England,  he  fent  for  Paulet ;  and, 
after  reproaching  him  flernly  for  his  former  beha- 
viour to  him,  he,  by  his  own  authority,  obliged 
him  to  remain  in  London  five  or  fix  years.* 

*  Hollingfhead. 
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EEN      KATHARINE, 

Caufe  the  muficians  play  me    that  fed  note 
I  nam'd  my  katll. 

Sad  note  is,  'that  foft  and  melancholy  air  which 
pleafes  me.' 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  Katharine's  nephew, 
when  retired  to  the  monaftery  of  Juft,  in  Eftrema- 
dura,  caufed  the  folemn  dirge  to  be  played  before 
him  which  was  to  be  performed  at  his  funeral  ob~ 
fequies. 

The  Vifion  of  Angels. 

No  dramatic  author  ever  took  fuch  indefatigable 
pains  to  feed  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  well  as  the 
underftanding,  as  Shakfpeare.  What  effeft  this 
vifion  might  produce  on  the  audience  originally  is 
not  now  to  be  learned.  That  it  was  reprefented> 
before  Mrs.  Betterton,  whqn  file  a£ted  Queen  Ka- 
tharine, foon  after  the  Reftoration,  is  certain. 
Though  the  author  mews  fancy  in  this  little  panto- 
mime, yet  it  feems  fitter,  at  prefent,  to  tempt  arc 
audience  to  mirth  and  ridicule  than  to  ferious  atten- 
tion. The  grave  congees,  falemn  dancings,  and 
ftately  courtefies,  of  thefe  aerial  beings,  put  us  in 
mind  of  Bayes's  grand  dance;  and  perhaps  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  borrowed  a  hint  of  it  from 
this  vifioo,,  In  the  third  aft  of  the  Rehearfal, 
Bayes,  chiding  the  players  for  their  aukwardnefs,. 
tells  them  they  'dance  worfe  than  the  fat  fpirits 
in  the  Tempeft  or  the  angels  in  Henry  VIII.' 

M-  ESSENG1R. 
An't  like  your  grace————— 

K    A    T    H    A    R    I    N    E. 
......  You  are  a  faucy  fellow. 

The  Meflenger,  forgetting  to  pay  Katharine  the 
due  to  majefly,  raifes  her  indignation  even 

in 
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in  her  laft  agony;  and  this  is  truly  a  part  of  that 
lady's  chara&er.  All  the  homage,  which  was  paid 
to  her  before  the  divorce,  (lie  determined  to  pre- 
ferve  to  the  laft.  The  king  employed  eommiflion- 
ers  to  fettle  her  houfe  as  Princefs-dowager  of 
Wales,  who  would  have  placed  fervants  about  her, 
to  ti  eat  her  as  fuch ;  but  this  impofition  me  rejecV 
ed  with  difdain. 

The  virtues  of  Queen  Katharine  are  celebrated 
by  all  historians.  Her  form  was  little  calculated  to 
retain  the  affections  of  fuch  a  man  as  Henry  ;  but, 
though  he  could  not  love  her,  fach  was  her  con- 
formity to  his  will,  and  fuch  the  innocence  of  her 
life,  he  ever  fpoke  of  her  with  great  refpe&,  and 
profefled  the  higheft  reverence  for  her  virtues. 

That  Katharine  fhoukl  perfift  in  denying,  with 
an  oath,  the  confummation  of  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Arthur,  confidering  the  evidencewhich  was 
produced  of  it,  hiftorians  in  general  feem  to  won- 
der i.  but,  when  we  reflect  what  herfelf  and  her 
daughter,  the  Princefs  Mary,  might  lofe  by  own- 
ing the  completion  of  the  marriage,  we  mall  ra- 
ther, I  believe,  pity  her  fituation,  which  reduced 
her  to  fo  unhappy  a  dilemma,  than  condemn  her 
perfeverance.  The  abfolution  of  aconfeflbr  might 
operate,  like  a  charm  upon  her  mind  ;  nor  is  it,  I 
hope, uncharitable  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a  cordial 
would  not  be  refufed. 

During  this  truly-pathetic  fcene,  the  behaviour 
of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  reprefenter  of  Katharine, 
was  refpe£bable ;  but  her  befl  efforts  could  not 
reach  the  grace  and  dignity  of  gefture,  much  lefs 
the  heart-touching  tendernefs,  of  Mrs.  Porter. 
In  this  a&refs  it  was  obferved,  that  a  very  bad 
voice  did  not  obftru.6t  the  forcible  expreflipn  of  ex- 
ccfllve  grief. 
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A&  V.     Scene  the  firft. 

Shakfpeare  has  fele&ed  fuch  parts  of  Henry's 
life  as  would  rather  refieft  honour  than  difgrace 
on  his  memory.  Though,  in  general,  he  had  con- 
fined hmifelf  to  that  period  of  his  hiftory  which  is 
comprehended  in  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
from  the  attainder  of  Buckingham  to  the  chriften- 
ing  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — he  has,  notwithftanding, 
by  the  help  of  anachronifm,  contrived  to  infert 
the  infidious  plot  of  Cranmer's  enemies  to  ruin 
him  in  the  king's  favour,  and  Henry's  generous  re- 
fentrnent  of  their  treachery. 

C    R    A    N    M   E    R. 

The  gmd  I  ftand  on. 

The  good  means  '  the  foundation  of  truth  I  rely 
on.' 

K  I   N    G. 
........  Is  the  queen  deliverM  > 

Say  aye,   and  of  »boy  ! 

By  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  appears  the 
king  rnoft  ardently  wifhed  for  male  iflue. — This 
mort  and  quick  interrogation  ftrongly  marks  it. 
Anne  Bullen  was,  about  two  years  afterwards,  de- 
livered of  a  dead  male  child:  and  this  circumflance, 
above  all  others,  alienated  the  king's  affection  from 
her. 

OLD      LADY. 

An  hundred  marks !  By  this  light,  I'll  hire  more  ! 

Mrs.  Willis,  a  mod  excellent  aftrefs  in  low  hu- 
mour, played  this  fmall,  and,  I  believe,  generally 
thought  infignificant  part,  many  years.  She  threvr 
into  this  old  lady,  as  well  as  into  every  thing  (he 
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a&ed,  fomuch  truth  and  nature,  that  the  audience 
never  difmifled  her  without  marks  of  approba- 
tion. 

Let  me  here  give  an  anecdote  of  her  and  Theo- 
philus  Gibber. — I  may  not,  perhaps,  find  a  place 
for  it  elfewhere.  She  lived  to  a  great  age  with  its 
word  companion,  poverty.  A  charitable  collection 
was  fet  on  foot  for  her  relief  amongft  the  players, 
who  never  turn  their  backs  upon  want  and  afflic- 
tion. The.  Cibberwas  then  very  young  and  wild. 
When  (he  applied  to  him  his  finances  were  fo  low, 
that  he  denied  her  with  the  excufe  that  he  had  a 
large  family.  "  O  dear  Sir,  (  faid  Mrs.  Willis .) 
how  can  that  be  ?  you  have  neither  wife  nor  child." 
*'  It  may  be  fo>  (replied  he)  but  I  have  a  large 
family  of  vices,  madam !"— An  attempt  at  wit  is  a 
poor  compenfation  for  the  want  of  charity.  It 
might  juftly  have  been  retorted  by  the  diftrefled 
fuitor,  but  that  misfortune  is  a  great  enemy  to  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  and  repartee  ;  that  the  Family  the 
\yitty  comedian  alluded  to,  was  fuch  a  one  as  it 
\vould  bedifgraceful  to  maintain,  and  noble  to  get  rid 
of;  and  which  wife  conduct  would  enable  him  to 
sfl&ft  virtuous  Families,  inilead  x>f  feeding  his  Family 
^f  Flees. 

-CHANCELLOR. 
fSpetk  to  the  bufinef*,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Theobald,  forgetting  that  Shakfpeare  had, 
4n  this  inftance,  broke  through  his  original  defign, 
>by  introducing  the  confpiracy  againft  Cranmer, 
will  have  it  that  the  chancellor  of  the  fcene  was 
Sir  Thomas  Audley,  fuccefibr  of  Sir  Thoma« 
More  -9  but  he  died  in  1544,  two  years  before  the 

plan 
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plan -was  concerted  to  ruin  the  archbifliop.  Wrio- 
thefly  was  Audley's  fucceflbr,  and  confequently, 
the  chancellor  whom  Shakfpeare  meant. 

GARDINER. 

-Which  reformation  mud  be  fudden  too  ! 

So  averfe'was  Gardiner  to  all  innovation  what- 
fbever,  and  fo  firm  a  friend  to-e/tatblifhed  error,  hi 
matters  of  mere  indifference,  that  he  oppofed, 
with  all  his  might,  the  more  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  tongue,  introduced  by  fome 
learned  men  into  our  univerfities.  The  Papifts 
adhered  to  the  old  method,  and  the  Proteftants 
favoured  the  new.  This  was  a  reafon  fufficiently 
powerful,  with  this  hot  zealot,  to  employ  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  and  council  to  fupprefs  any  pro- 
pofed  reformation  in  this  particular,  by  perpetua- 
ting the  corrupt  found  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
The  penalties  of  difobedience,  inflicted  by  Gardi- 
ner, were  whipping,  degradation,  and  expulfion, 

CROMWELL. 
Would  you  .were  halffo  j^oneft  ! 

Shakfpeare  throws  out  no  idle  or  ill-founded 
charges.  When  Gardiner  was  ambaflador  at  the 
court  of  France,  being  extremely  averfe  to  the 
progrefs  of  any  ecclefiaftical  reformation,  on  which 
he  found  his  mailer  very  intent,  it  was  fufpe&ed 
that  he  betrayed  the  intereft  of  Henry  to  the  French 
king. 

s  u  R  R  E  y; 

May  it  pleafe  your  majefty        i     '  • 
KING. 

No,  Sir,  it  docs  not  pleafe  me. 

This  angry  interruption  of  the  king  is  always 
uttered  with  vehemence.  And  this  event  falling 

out 
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out  a  year  before  the  king's  death,  the  author  feems 
to  point  out  Henry's  fixed  averfion  to  the  earl, 
whom  with  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
profecuted  with  inexpiable  rage.  The  pretended 
crime  of  both  was  quartering  the  king's  arms  with 
their  own  ;  a  practice  jufiified  by  the  heralds.  For 
this,  and  other  frivolous  pretences,  the  earl  was 
tried  by  a  jury  of  commoners  and  condemned  to 
die.  His  defence  was  noble,  becoming  his  birth 
and  his  undaunted  fpirit.  He  was  executed  about 
ten  years  before  Henry  died.  The  humble  fub- 
miflion  of  the  duke  availed  him  nothing :  all  his 
iervices,  in  defeating  the  Scots  and  fubduing  feveral 
rebellions  within  the  kingdom,  were  forgotten. 
The  king  apprehended  that  the  duke  and  his  fon 
would  difturb  the  fettlement  of  government  which 
he  had  planned  for  Edward,  his  fucceflbr;  he 
therefore  determined  to  get  rid  of  them  both.-— 
nor  could  his  approaching  death,  nor  the  fenfe  of 
the  enormous  cruelties  he  had  committed,  foften 
his  favage  and  obdurate  mind.  Being  unable  to 
fign  his  name  to  the  warrant  for  the  duke's  execu- 
tion, he  made  ufe  of  a  feal  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pofe:  happily  the  king  died  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  Norfolk's  execution.  The  council 
thought  it  would  be  unpopular  to  begin  the  new 
reign  with  the  death  of  fo  great  and  popular  a  man 
as  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

GARDINXR. 

With  a  true  heart  and  brother's  lore. 

The  king  obliges  Gardiner  to  embrace  Cranmer 
twice.  The  coldnefs  of  the  latter,  who  could  not 
conceal  his  hatred  at  the  firft  embrace,  caufes  a 
(mothered  laugh  in  the  fpe&ators :  but  when,  at 
the  king's  command,  he  is  obliged  to  be  more  in 

earneft, 
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his  apparently  aflumed  alacrity  raifes  a 
general  burft  of  laughter  and  much  loud  cJap- 
pmg. 

The  chafte  manner  of  Ben  Jonfon,  the  aftor, 
would  admit  of  no  farce  or  buffoonery,  in  perfo- 
nating  the  fplenetic  Gardiner,  He  preferved  all 
the  decorum  proper  to  the  character  of  a  bifliop 
ahd  privy- oounfellor.  Hippifley  went  a  fle.p  far- 
ther, and  added  fome  ftrokes  of  humour,  which 
approached  to  grimace;  and  this  caufed  a  mirth 
unfuitable  to  the  character  of  the  perfons.  But 
TafwellV  Gardiner  degenerated  into  abfolute  trick 
and  bufFoonery,  and,  when  he  followed  Cranmer, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fcene,  to  make  the  upper  gallery 
fport,  he  held  his  crutch  over  his  head.  This 
was  the  more  inexcufable  in  him,  as  he  wanted 
not  judgment  to  inform  him  better,  but  he  piti- 
fully facrrficed  his  knowledge  of  propriety  to  the 
pleafure  of  diverting  the  moft  ignorant  part  of  the 
audience,  for  which  he  fometimes  paid  very  dear  ; 
for  the  judicious  part  of  the  fpefrators  exploded,  by 
a  hils,  fuch  violent  mifreprefentation. 

Scene  HI. 

PORT    E    R. 

He  ftould  te   a  braiiier  by  his  face,  for,  on  my  confcieacc, 
twenty  of  the  dog-days  reign  in  his  nofc. 

Our  author  feems  fond  of  exercifing  his  wit  on 
pimpled  faces  and  carbuncled  nofes,  and^Bardolph 
is  introduced  into  the  ,pky  -of  Harry  IV.  for  no 
other  reafon. 

Atrafier,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  fignifies  x  man 
manufactures  brafs,  and  a  mafs  of  metal  oc- 
cafionally  hated  to  convey  warmth  ;  both  are  here 
underftood."  I  fliould  think  that  here  the  latter 
only  was  meant.  -Of  this,  we  are  certain  that  the 
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ancients  were  of  opinion  that, all  manufacturers  of 
brafs  were  remarkable  for  vigour  in  the  eyes  -and 
happinefs  of  fight. 

In  the  Odyfley,  book   the  I3th,    Homer  calls 

'brafs  nwog«      x*x*ov»    which    is    tranflated    Vires 

honejlam  as.     In  the  Sympofiaes  of  Plutarch,  book 

the  3d,  there  is  a  very  curious ^bfervat ion  upon 

the  power  of  brafs  -  to  invigorate  the    eye-fight, 

.and  even  to  re  (lore  loft  eye- lames.    -I  will  give  the 

paflage  asTfind   it   almoft   verbally  tranflated  by 

Macrobius,    in    the    '/th    book  of, his  Saturnalia: 

••*'.  Qui  in.  metallo  ^eris  moraRtur  femper  oculorum 

fanitatexpollenj,  et   quihus  ante  pajpebrae    nudataj 

fuerant  'ijlinc  conveftiuntur.     Aura   enim   quae   ex 

sere  procedit,    in  oculos    incidens,  hauiit  et   ex- 

ccat   quod  male   influit,  unde  et  Homerus  mo- 

<\O  «wj»o§«  X«^o»»  modo  ti^ovae,  XaX*°*» 
has  caufas  fecutus,  appellat."  Brafs  feems  to 
have  the  fame  power  to  exhilarate  the  fight,  that 
Venus  had  to  give  brilliance  to  the  eyes  of  her  fon: 

Et  Ixtos  oculis  afflarat  honores. 

ViRCIL 

C    R    A    N    M    E    R. 

.'  She  (hall  be 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  (hail  fucceed. 

This  character  of  Elizabeth,  drawn  by  Shak- 
fpeare,  is  not  unlike  that  entertained  by  moft  Eng- 
iimmen  and  all  foreigners  till  very  lately.  It  is 
now  become  almoft  a  faihion  to  declaim  violently 
jlgamfther,  and  reprefent  her  as  a  moftdifagreeable 
woman  and  a  tyrannical  princefs. 

A  very  elegant  writer  has,  in  a  dialogue  between 
three  eminent  perfons,  compofed  a  moft  fevere 
inquifition  into  her  private  and  public  condu&.  A 
detection  of  deformities  faved  from  oblivion,  the 
publication  of  which  can  anfwer  no  rational  pur- 

pofe, 
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pofe,  might,  I  think,  with  fubmifiion,  have  been 
fpared.  Erafe  the -name  of  Elizabeth  from  the  ca- 
talogue of  good  Englim  monarchs,  and  I  believe 
^he  acuteft  fight  will  ftarcely  be  able  to  point  out 
one  from  the  Conqireil  to  the  Revolution  :  1  mean, 
by  a  good  prince,  one  that  confults,  in  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  the  real  intereft  of  the  people. 
It  is  pleafant  enough  to  find,  that  Mr.  Addifon, 
who,  in  ail  the  Avritmgs  in  which  he  had  occafion 
to  mention  this  lady,  fpoke  of  her  with  the  higheft 
eulogium,  is,  in  this  dialogue,  made  to  hold  the 
fcalping-knife,  and  diflect  her  with  a  feverity  and 
koennefs  very  different  from  his  ufual  ilyle  of  writ- 
ing. This  is  very  ftrangely  accounted  for  by  the 
reverend  and  learned  writer,  who  tells  us,  that 
Addifon'-s  public  and  private  opinion  <jf  this  great 
princefs  were  very  difcordant.  This  exoteric  and 
efoteric  doctrine  is  extremely  fanciful  and  dange- 
rous; for,  according  to  this  principle,  Dr.  Hurd^s 
name  may,  by  fome  future  writer,  fee  made  ufe  of 
as  apanegyiift  of  Elizabeth;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke» 
who  in  his  writings  extols  the  character  and  poli- 
tical conduct  of  this  queen  beyond  meafure,  m*y 
be  introduced  as  a  moil  bitter  fatirifl:  againil  her. 

After  all,  if  we  examine  her  merit  fairly,  it 
muft  be  from  a  different  principle  than  that  which 
feems  to  have  guided  the  pen  of  this  eminent  writer. 
We  Should  confider  her  as  living  at  a  time  when 
the  prerogative  was  (tiperior  to  law,  and  not  as 
if  me  had  reigfied  -when  the  boundaries  between 
the  prince  and  the  people  were  fixed  at  the  Revo- 
lution. To  bring  her  conduct  to  a  teft,  on  doc- 
trines and  cuftoms  eilabliihed  at  this  late  period, 
would  be  to  try  her  on  an  ex  poft  facto  Uw. 

Mr.   Hume,  in   a  comprchenfive   and  maflerly 
manner,  has  fairly  and  accurately  drawn  the  por- 
of  Elizabeth.     He  has  candidly  feparated  the 
M  2  f)ub!ic, 
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public  from  the  privt-te  character;  he  has  confider- 
cd  her  as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  authority  and 
entrufted  with  the  government  of  mankind.  We 
may,  fays  this  fagacious  writer*  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  miftrefs; 
but  her  qualities  as  a  fovereign,  though  with  forrte 
conftderable  exceptions^  are  the  objecl  of  undif- 
puted  applaufe  and  approbation. 

To  enter  into  a  full  difcufiion  of  Henry's  cha- 
ra&er  Is  not  the  bufincfs  of  him  who  is  not  called 
upon  to  go  farther  than  his  original  author.  Shak- 
fpeare  has -given  the  fair  fide  of  this  prince,  and 
fuch  as  a  daughter  might  behold  without  blufhing. 
Had  he  given  a  fecond  part  of  Henry  VIII.  with- 
out gYeat  foftening,  he  muft  have  prefented  fuch  a 
picture,  perhaps,  as  no  audience  could  bear;  and 
yet  we  muft  not  prefume  to  doubt  our  author's 
Skill  in  the  art  of  colouring,  or  making  that  por- 
trait not  only  bearable,  but  fought  after,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  another,  would  perhaps  be  utterly  dif- 
gufting ;  witnefs  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  John, 
and  his  Richard  III.  princes  more  oflfenfive  to  hu- 
manity than  even  Henry  VIII. 

To  the  word  and  moft  arbitrary  kings  this 
nation  has  eventually  been  indebted  for  its  greateft 
happinefs.  John's  exceflive  cruelty  and  opprefll- 
on  produced  Magna  Charta.  The  violence  of 
Hen.  VIII.  freed  England  from  papal  power  arid 
the  popim  religion.  To  the  weak  and  obftinate  ef- 
forts of  Ja.  II.  to  extend  the  prerogative  beyond 
law,  we  owe  the  fettlement  at  the  Revolution  and 
the  fucceflion  of  the  Hanover  line. 

In  a  play,  called  La  Cifmade  Inglaterra,  Calde- 
rone,  the  celebrated  Spanifh  poet,  has  treated  of 
the  fubjecl:  of  Henry's  divorce.  The  char,a£tefs  of 
Henry,  Wolfey  and  Queen  Katherine,  are  not  ill 
fuftained.  The  King,  indeed,  he  makes  confci- 
ous  of  acting  ill  all  through  the  play  ;  his  violent 

love 
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love  for  Anna  Btillen  is  the  only  caufe  of  his  divorc- 
ing Katharine,  in  which  he  is  -fupported  and 
prompted  by  Wolfey.  The  unhappy  Bullen  is 
proud,  infolent,  ungrateful^  and  lafcivious,  as  moft 
Roman  Catholic-  authors  •  reprefenF'  her. 
Her  intrigue  with  Carlos,  the  French  ambaflfadon 
is  difcovered  fry  the  King,  who  in  his  clofet  over- 
hears their  dtfcourfe.  In  a  rage,  he  orders  her  to 
be  fent  to  the- Tower;  fhe  is  beheaded,  and  her 
dead  trnnk  is  foon  after  brought  on  the  ftage.  In 
the  parliament- fcene,  which  is  by  far  the  beft, 
the  king  gives  his  reafons  for  the  divorce  with  a 
mixture  of  feigned  regret  and  fome  cold  compli- 
ments to  Katharine:  he  fwears  to  fupport  the  fuc- 
cellion  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  bids  the  Queen  fubmit  to  her  fate  and 
retire  to  a  convent ;  then,  turning  to  the  parlia- 
ment, he  declares  he  will  make  that  man  morter 
by  the  head  who  fhall  prefume  to  think  that  he  is 
in  the  wrong : 

Y  el  vafallo  que  fintiere 
Mai,  advierta  temerofo, 
Que  le  quitare  al  inftante 
La  cabeza  de  lus  ombros. 

The  Queen's  anfwer  is  extremely  affecYmgy  and 
worthy  the  name  of  Calderone. — Her  love  to 
the  King  is  not  to  be  fhakenr  not  with  (landing  the 
cruel  fentence  he  has  pronounced  againft  her. 
With  a  protection  the  moft  pafiionate,  me  de- 
clares nothing  can  be  terrible  to  her  except  his 
hatred.  She  difclaims  any  appeal  to  the  emperor, 
her  victorious  nephew  ;  nor  can  me  think  of  enter- 
ing a  convent,  for  me  is  his  married  wife;  and 
concludes  with  calling  him  her  lord,  her  happinefs, 
her  king,  and  dear  husband. 

Upon  the  whole^  though  we  mould  allow  that 
the  play  has  in  ifcmany  poetical  beauties,  yet  it  is, 
M  3  in- 
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in  dramatic  ftamina^,  greatly  inferior. to  the  Engtifh 
play.  Calderone  breaks  through  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  as  freely  as  our  author. 
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ESy  on  the  charadcr  of Falitaff,  152.  . 
Euripides,  12}.    , 
Extortion  of  Rithard  If.  i 06,  107. 

Henry  111.  and  James  l.^ibid.     . 

F. 

Falcc'bridge,  viewing  the  dead  body  of  Arthur,  43.    ; 
Falconer,  175. 

FatftafF,  and  his  impotent  rivals/  114. 
— — —  and  Hotfpur,  152. 

- — -^fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Sir  John  OMc'afHc,  •- 
118.   ; 

-4iis  fwperior  wit,   133.    , 

-ieveral  a^ors  of  this  parr,  i  37,  141. 

vain  attempt  to  refcue -hiiiL  from  the  charge  of  - 

cowardice,  i  5 1 ,  - 1 5  2 -t 

and  Shallow,  170. 

•and  Hippocrates,  1-74. 
Farmer  (Dr.)  and  Mr.  Steevens,  1 17,  1*48,  149.  :    - 

and  Mr  Toilet,  232. 

Ferdinand,  K.  of  Spaia,  his  charafter/  216,     . 
Fielding,  3. 
Fifli-diet^  17.4,' 
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Foote,  119. 

and  Garrick,  133,  134. 

Fofter,  173. 

France,  Philip  Auguftus,  of,  his  character,   i©. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  119, 

French  famions,  207. 

Fuller's  character  of  Queen  Katharine,  221. 

Worthies,  217. 

G. 
Gardiner  in  Henr.y  VIIL  his  charatfer,  239. 

— , Jonfon's,  Hippifley's,  and  Tafwell's  reprefenta- 

tion  of  him,  241 . 

fufpefted  of  treachery,  239. 

anJ  Granmer,  240. 

Garrick,    8,  21,  25,  30,  142. 

-inferior   to;  Tom  Walker  in  Fajconbridge,  4,5. 

— TTT—  his  dying  fcene  in  the  character  of  King  J,ohn,6j> 
.  •     .VI  attentive  to  the  mod  trifling  fcenes,  57. 
his  KQtfpur,  127. 

his  illnefs,  ibid.- 

his  Henry  IV.  179. 

Gafcoigne,  pafTage  from,  123. 

Gay,   161. 

George  I.  and  bis. cour tiers,  205. 

GifFard  and  Booth,  an  anecdote  of,  125,126. 

Glendower's  death,  166. 

Glover,  85. 

GofF,  an  aftor  of  wojjien's  parts,  182,   183. 

Green  room  fcuffle,   130,   131. 

Groom  in  Richard  II.  107. 

H. 

Hale  mimicked  by  Garrick,  4. 
Hallam,  (Mrs)  4. 

herLadv  Conftance,  5,  20. 

her  principal  parts  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  5. 

her  death,  ibid. 

Hallam,  the  aftor  of  Aumerle,  an  imitator  of  Wilks,  ioo« 

Haller,  174. 

"Hamlet,   155. 

Hanmer,  Theobald,  and  Warburton,  i.6o» 

Harper's  FalftafF,  i  38 

.,, --Henry  YlH.  200. 

Harris, 
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Harris,  famous  for  h/s  (kill  in  mimicking  cats,  1 19. 

his  Wolfey ,  1 98 . 

— • not  mentioned  in  Gibber's  Apology,  199. 

his  various  merit  in  comedy  and    tragedy,  Hid. 

Hart,the  aftor  of  Hotfpur  after  the  Reftoration,  124, 137. 
Havard,  146, 
Henderfon's  FaVftaff, ,14,1. 

compared  with  that  of  Quin,  ibid* 

Henderfon  and  Smith,  15,3. 

Henley,   Earl  of  Northington,  his   character  of  Shak- 

fpeare's  Richard  II.  65. 
Henry  IV.  Firft  Part,  113,  15,3. 

the  moft  excellent  of  Shakfpeare's  plays,  113. 

— ,-pa^hges  explained,  114,  115 — 119,  120— 122, 
124,  128,130,132.,  133,,  134,  143,144,  147 
—152. 

conjectures  Concerning   the  original  aftors  in  this 

play,  124.,  125. 

(Second  Pan)  154, 

-  .          the  writing  of  it  owing  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 

Firft  Part,   154. 

.  — regiftered  in  the  ftationers  books  in  1 599, 

one  year  after  the  firft  part,  1 54. 

paflages  explained,    155,    156,   163,164, 

166, 167,  169,  170,   174,  175,  176. 
Henry  VII.  210 
Henry  VIII.  245,  187. 

why  written  in   the  reign   of  Elizabeth,   187, 

202,  214,  215. 

paiTages  explained,  191  —  197,  203—  212,  213- 

222,223,  2,24-228,  231-235,  239-241-243. 

. -this  part  excellently  acted  byBetterton,  198. 

difficulties  in  the  writing  of  it,   189. 

its  merit,  1 89. 

a  fcene  omitted  in  reprefentation,  220. 

. excellence  of  the  3d  aft,  228. 

Henry,  (Dr  )  1 10. 

Herbert  and  Hollingfliead,  191. 

Hereford  and  Norfolk  in  Richard  II.  66. 

and     Northumberland,     their    behaviour    to 

Richard  II.   90,  91, 
High-conftable,  2.10. 

Hippifley, 
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Hippilley,  his  Gardiner  in  Henry  VIII.  241. 

Hippocrates,   174. 

H iitoria  Hiftrionica,.  -i  8 1  y  1 8  2 ,  1 83. 

Hitlrioiraitix,  Jby  William  Prynne,  180* 

Hogarth,  16$:. 

Ho! beck, ;  166. ". 

Hollingfhead,  69»&.c.  &c.  &c. 

—.andStowe,  145*  173,  242.,. 

Homer's  OJyfTey,  1 36,   194-, 

u    '  *  .  a-paflagc  compared  with  one  in  Rich.  II.  88. 
Homer  and  SKakfpearejr  124,-  : 
Horton,    (Mrs  )  her  great  beauty,  103. 

• playingrwith  flroJJers  at  Windfor, .Und. 

•  her  fpirited  addrefr  to  the  audience,  103,,  104* 

excelled  by,Mrs.  Pritchard,   1.04,, , 

—  her  coquetry,  ibid. 

refufed  a  large  fettlement,  105*.^ 

her  death,  ibid. 

Hotfpur  and  Eteocles,   1 23,  I  24-  ^ 

.       his  death,  .1 5  u 
Hubert  in  K«  John,  charato  of,  32,  33,-, 34*7 

the  aftors  of  this  part  defcr.ibed,  39. 

fcene  between  him  and  Arthur^  32. — 36;  •> 

fcene  between  hrm/.and  the  king,  38.. 

Hume,  24,  40,  8.1^  173,  204 

refuted,  231. 

Hunnieman,  183. 

Hurd  (Dr.)  and  Mr.  Hume,  243.. ) 

James  I.  his  diflike  to  the  Tudor  family,  accounted  for, 
1 88. 
•  his  love  for  poetrv  and  regard  for  Shakfpears,  189, 

and  lady  Arabella  Stewart,  2.11. 
James  n    243. 

Interdict  of  the  pope  defcribsd,    50 
John  (King)  refigns  his  crown  to  the  pope,  49. 

— — a  fecond  time,  51 . 

— —  his  diftrefs,  50 

—  his  character,  60,  6l» 

John  of  Gaunt,  78,  79,  170,  217,228,  241. 

Johnfon,(Dr.)44,45,  48,76,78,  13$, 

fr^^r  andSteevens,  115,  159,  195. 

jobnfo^ 
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Johnfon  (Dr.)  his  diftribution  of  certain  lines  in   the 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  1 56. 
Johnfpn,  (commonly  called  tall  Johnfon,)  his  a&ionin1 

John  of  Gaunt,  80. 
Jonfon,  (Ben,)  63. 
—— envious  of  Shakfpeare,  155,  190. 

his  Se janus,  190. 

Jonfon,  the  aftor,  13.7,  131,  171,  172. 

Incidents  contained  in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  237. 

Italy  inShakfpeare's  time,  gave  fafliions  to  allEnrope,7£, 

defcrlption  of,  by  Alcham  and  Bayle,  ibid* 

— — — — — by  Machwvel,  76. 

K. 
Katharine  and  Griffith  in  Henry  VIII.  177. 

—  her  reception  of  Wolfey  and  Campeius,  220*. 

•  an  advocate  for  the  people,  202. 

•  not  placed  properly  at  the  trial,  215. 

•  her  character,  221,  23-5,  236. 

and  CharUs  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  23^ 

Kempe,  the  original  a&or  or"  Shallow,  170. 
Kildare  (Earl  of)  209. 
King  John,,  i,  6.3. 

three  plays  wrften  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  \. 

firlt  publifhed  in  162^3,  2> 

revived  by   Rich,  with  its  fuccefs,  and  an 

account  of  the  adors,  3,  5. 
paflages  explained,  6,  7,  12,  i  5,  16,  17,  18; 

21,  23,  24.  29,  43,  45,  47,48,  50,  51,  53-, 

5f  55»  57»  58»  62- 

conjectures  concerning   the   principal  aftors 
in  King  John,  62. 

its  rank  among  Shakfpear*s  tragedies,  63. 

Kings  that  violate  their  coronation  oath  difcharge  their 

fubjefts  from  their  allegiance,  36. 
.-  of  England  corifidered  London  as  a  place  they 

might  fafely  pillage,  106,  107. 
Kynafton,  146. 

L* 

Lacy,  a  player  of  Falftaff,    120. 
— —  not  mentioned  in  Gibber's  Apology,  iliJ. 

vrote  three  plays. — His  death,   ibid, 

•—  late  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  j*6» 

tady 
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Lady  Percy  and  Northumberland,  163. 

Langba'me,    12.0. 

Langton,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,   24. 

Lewis  and  Palmer,  inferior  in  the  Prince  cf  Wales  to 

Wilks,  ^147. 

Lincoln's-inn-fields  playhoufe  in  171$,  158,  13.9. 
Loans  and  Benevolences,  202. 

Long  Parliament  forbids  all  ttigs-plays,  &c.  i&i,  182. 
Loves  Falftaff,  140. 
Lowin,  the  original  performer  of  FalftafF,  1 19,  1 20,1 58, 

180,  181,  182,   186. 

•       M, 
Machiavel,  76; 
Macklin,  reafons  why-he  fliould  not  have  attedPanj 

duJph,  22,   23. 
Macrobius,  242. 
Magna  Charta,  33,    56. 
Malone,  i,  33,  65,  154,   170,    187. 

— > differs  from  Mr.Steevens,  21,  143.. 

Mai  pas  Lord,  repertee  of,   103. 

Mandelfo,  136. 

Mandeville,  Dr.  79. 

Mandrake,   an  account  of  it,  i  ^7. 

Manny,  Sir  William,  121. 

Marlborough  and  Ghent,  170. 

Marlow,  2,  34.  j^j,., 

Marmion,    186, 

IV^Larot,    132- 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  210,  211. 

daughter  of  queen  Kathaimeand  Menry  VUL  236. 

Maflinger,  28,  143. 

Merry  Wwres  of  Windfor,  and  the  aftors,  who  played 

in  it,  1 39. 
Mezeray,   15. 
Middleton,  333, 
Mills  the  elder,    the  aaor  of  the  part  of  K.  H^nry  IV. 

146. 

attempts  FalftafF,  138. 

.  his  death,  178. 
Milton,  i$,i,  233. 
Mil  ward,  171. 
~j_>_     fuperior  to  Mills  ia  Henry  IV.  1 78,  179. 

Minihew, 
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Mm /lie  w,  135. 

Monarchs  that  maintain  not   their  people's  rights,  are 

not  entitled  to  allegiance,  36,   37. 

arbitrary,  think  oaths  framed  only  for  fubjecls.gft. 

of  England  pillage  the  city  of  London,  106,107* 

Montefquieu,  174. 

More,   238. 

Mortimer,  Hotfpur,  and  Glendower,  the  fcene  between 

them  generally  left  out,  14*. 
Moflbp,  25. 

Mumchance,  jjanie  of,  207. 
Murphy's  Lucian,  157. 
Mufgrave,  204. 

N- 

Nokes,  124,  125. 
"         a  conjecture  concerning  his  playing  the  duke  of 

Norfolk  in  Henry  VIII.  200,  ZOJ. 
Nofes,  artificial,  148. 
Norfolk:,  duke  of,    208. 
Northmgton,   Earl  of,    his  character  of  Shakfpeare's 

Richard  II.  65. 

CX. 

©aths,  as  binding  tq  a  monarch  as  a  fubjej^  97. 
Oenone,  184. 

Old  man  of  the  mountains,   12- 
Oldcaflrle,  117,  118,  158,  167— 169, 
Oldfield,  Mr5.  137. 
Oiborne,   i  58. 

Oftrich,  an  accc.au nt  of  it,  150. 
Othello,  47,  143, 

Otway's  Venice  Preferved,    1 55,   1 56. 
Oxford, '  the  univcrfity  contradicts  its  own  doc"brine,o7. 

P. 

Pace,  213. 
Pandulph  in  K.   John,  defcripiion   of  the  character, 

and  of  the  aftor  fit  to  reprefent  it,  2^,    23^ 
Papal  Taranny,  2,   13,  &c. 
Parfons,   25,    172. 
Paffive  obedience,  92. 
Paulet  and  Wolfey,  234. 
Pennant's  anecdote  of  King  John,  56. 
Pepin  Qf  France,   the  firft  anointed  king,  89. 
Percy,  anecdotes  of  that  family,  97,   121,1 30, 163% 

Peter 
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Peter  of  Pomfret's  prophecy,  37. 

he  and  his  ion  executed,  53. 

Philip  Auguftus  of  France,  his  character,  10 

Philip  II.  hulband  of  Q,  Mary,  88. 

Piftol,  in- the  iecond  part  of  Henry  IV.   his  character, 

164. 

Plantagenet  princes,  99. 
Pliny,    157. 

• Plutarch,   123,   242* 

Pollard,   186;^ 
Polydore   Virgil,    192." 
Pope,  13,    158,   160,   162.- 
—  the  censured,  $$.> 

defcriptioft,  of,"  ,16$. 

*.  •          —  his  interdiction  defcribed,   50. 
Porter,  (Mrs.)  her  qoeen  Katharine  206,  216,  2.1.7* 
Powel,  (Ge,orge)  his.  Hotfpur,  1 2£. 

— his  intemperance,  ibid* 

-  his  Faiftaff,  138.^. 

Powell,  (WUUarn)  his  Heaty/lV.   179. 
Preftpn,     An  extract  from  his  Cambyfes,    135. 

* gains  a  peniion  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  ibid* 

Price,  290. 

Pritchard,    (Mrs.)  roifled  by  Colley  Cibber,  ?  ^q. 

her  Lady  Convince,  23. 

»......•,, _._ her  queen  Katharine  .in  Henry 

VIIL  206,  216,  &c. 

.- , fucceeds  to  Mis^  Horton's  chft- 

rafters»  104. 

— . -— — and  Mrs.  Porter,  23^ 

Prologue  to  Henryr  VIIL  ,190* 
Pry(nne,  180. 

oi> 

Quail,  a n  account  of,  it,  148,  149, 

QuJck,  2$, 

Quin,  25,  171,  2.00,,:  217,  219. 

•  his  joke  on  Mrs.  Hallam,  5. 
— : —  his  opinion  ot  Mrs  Gibber,  21  = 

•  •i.     ^his  farcafm  on  Macklin,   22. , , 
— —  his  King   John,    30. 

.      perfuades  Garrick  to  play  HotfpUr,  1 26, 
~^  his  Falflaffjn, Henry  IV.  139. 

Qjuin, 
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Qumrhis  Falflaffin  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  ibti. 

—  and  Garrkk)   1 53,,  j  53; 

—  and  Barry,  153. 

K> 
Raleigh,  his  preference  of  Henry  VIII.  in  wickednefc- 

01. 

Rapin,  41. 

Raven's  bone,  account  of,  47,  48. 
Reflection*  on  the  depefition  of  Richard   II.   and  the 

ufurpation  of  Henry  IV.   in,   112, 
Rehearfal,  23$. 
Reynolds,  (Sir  Jofliua,)  39. 
Rich   revives  King   John,  y. 

fufFer  for  an  offence  given  by  Nat.  Clarke,  108. 

Manager  at  Lincoln s-inn  fields  in  1715,     138, 

170. 

Richard  II.  64,  113;  144. 
-          —  revived  at  Covent  Garden  in  1738,  65. 

— — '. has  no  comic  characler,  66. 

i      — paflages  explained,    66,    67,  69,  70,    71, 

{72,  73,  75,  76,  78,  80,^81,  87,  90,  97. 

i  fome  lines  applied  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert 

Walpole,  86 

r  fuppofe  to  have  been  written  and  afted  ear« 

her  than  1597,  65,  95. 

fome   excellent  lines  in   the  fcene  between 

Richard  and  his  queen,  102, 

. II?.  202,  244- 

Richmond,  (Countels  of)  177. 
Robinfon,    186. 

Rome,  account  of,  by  Oldcaftle,  168* 
Ryan,  3,  32  69,  72. 

S. 

Sack,  conjectures  concerning  if,  135,  1360 
Scroop,  (Abp  of  York,)  174: 
Scruples  of  Henry  VIII.    217,  218. 
Segar's  dHcourfe  o-pon  Honour,  67. 
Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  50* 
Seward,    58. 
Shakfpeare,  &c,  39. 

- — . and  Rowley,  u 

Shakfpearf, 
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Shakfpeare,  many  of  his  beft  beft  pieces  formed  on  the 
grounu-work'  of  others,  2. 

not  a  Roman  Catholic*  24, 

— and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  compared,  58. 

an  advocate-for  civil  liberty,  81,  82,  86,  &c. 

inferior  ;to  himftif,  95. 

differs  from  historians  in  his  account  of 
Richard  the  Second's  death,  109,  and 
of  Henry  IV. 's  ficknefs,  with,  the  rea- 
fon  of  it,  1.1.5.. 

and  Voltaire,  166. 

his  age  at  thewriiingof  Henry  IV.   154. 

a  mittake  of  his,  166. 

an  aftor,  109. 

his  admirable  portraits  of  Englifli  princes^. 
198. 

his  hiftorical  plays,  aor. 

a  great  teacher  of  actors,  22 J. 

. his  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth   a4*« 

Shallow  and  Silence,   166,    167. 
Shotterel  and  Cartwright,  124. 
Sheridan.     His  King  John,  30. 

.  defeflinthat  character,  38. 

Shirley,  186. 

Shaw's  Travels  into  Africa,  quotation  from,  150. 

Shuter  and  Cat-Harris,   119,, 

hisFalftaff,  140- 

Siddons,  (Mrs.)    141.  . 

Simfon  chofen  by  Garrick'to  pky  Robert  Fakonbridge, 

9* 
Skinner^,  his  conjeaure  concerning  fack,  135?  136. 

Smith's  Falconbridge,   63. 

Hotfpur,   128.  „ 

St.  Paul's  Church,  158^ 
Stage  mutineers,  a  farce,  165. 
Steele,   125. 

Steevens,    21,    29,    46,   52,    65,   70,  78,   115,  117, 
1 18,  120,  121,  i29>  i4>3»  &c- 

- — • fuppofed  to  be  under  a  nr.ftake,  5,  6,   47. 

his  judicious  reftoration  of  a  paflage   1 3*. 

Stephens  (Samuel)  82,  83. 
Steward,  (Lady  Arabella)  21  K 

Stoppelaer, 
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Stoppelaer,  hisunfitnefs  for  any  ferious  character,  101. 

• ftory  of  him  and  Rich,  ibid. 

Strabo,    174. 

Subjects,  difcharged  from  their  allegiance  by  a  perjured 

monarch,     36. 
Suffolk  and  Green,  203. 

• his  character,  212. 

Sully,.  1 88. 

Surry,  in  Henry  VIII.  his  charact  r,  225,  226. 

and  Wolfey,  226. 

—  the  prefent  earl,  ibid. 

Swanfton,  prelbyterian  and  an  actor,  184. 

Symbol  of  difpieafure  with  Henry  VH-I.  222. 

T. 

Tafwell,  his  injudicious  manner  of  acting  bifliop  Gar- 
diner in  Henry  VIII.  241. 
Tax  complained  of  in   Henry  VIII.  202. 

Taylor,   the  original  Hamlet,    180,   182,   186,187. 

— fuppdfed  to  have  been  the  firft  Hotfpur,    124. 

— and  Lowin  advanced  in  years  when  the  civil 

war  broke  out,  180. 

•— . fuppofed  to  have  died  a  few   years 

before   the  Reiteration,  187. 

Theobald,  6,   238. 

— -• —  and  Steevens,  57,  58,    159. 

Thomfon,  113. 

Timon  of  Athens,  195,  228. , 

Toledo,  (Abp.   of)    211. 

Toilet,   one    cf    Shakfpeare's  commentators,     ng, 
129,    160,  232- 

Travelling  Jew,  167. 

Treachery  not  ftigmatired,  173. 

Trial  of  the   validity  of  Henry  VIIFs     marriage  with 
Katharine,  214 

Troiiblefome  reign  of  K.  John,  a  tragedy,   2. 

._ -— . — — • a  quotation  from  it,  60. 

Truth  the  great  doctrine  of  chivalry,  68, 

Tyrwhit,;227. 

Verftegan,  14?,   161. 
Victor,  126. 
Virgil,. 430. 
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Vifion  of  angels  in  Henry   VIII.    235. 
Voltaire,  12,  71*  i&- 

—  quotation  from  his  Zaire,    1 16. 

W. 
Walker,  the  original  aaor  of  Macheath,   3. 

excellent  in  the  character  of  .Falconbridge  m 

King  John,  8,  45 

. anecdote  ot   him  and  Boman,  3.5. 

and  Ryan,  69, 
Walpole,_his  dying  prediction,  85, 

—  alluded  to  in  a  fp^ech  in  Richard  II.  85,  86. 
Warburton,  127. 

and  Steevens,  120. 

Warham  and  Cranmer,  218. 
Warton,  (Mr.)  118. 
Warwick,  (earl  of)  2'O. 
Water-drinking,  the  effects  of  it,  174. 
Wife  for  a  Month,  58,  59,  &c. 
Wilki,  hi*  excellence,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,    147, 
William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  practice  of  burn- 
ing out  the  eyes  in  England,  33. 
Willis,  (Mrs.)  237,  238. 

and  Theophilus  Gibber,  238. 

"Wilfon,  (Mrs.)  her  Filch  commended,  108. 

Wine,  Falftaff'*  and  Dr.  Falconer's  opinions  of  its  e£- 

feels,  175 
Winftone,  22- 
Winterfhull,  a  judicious  aftof  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 

.his  death,  124,  125,   146. 
Woffington,  (Mrs)  an  anecdote  of,  31. 
Wolfey,  196. 

hisimmenfe  r&vrnu«,   ibidjk  224. 

...  his  cunning,  .203. 

malice,  209. 

..  a  initiate,  208. 

-.and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  220. 

favour  with  the  king  doubtful,  224. 

behaviour  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  divorce,  221. 

——refutes  to  deliver  .up  the  great  Seal,  225- 

—a  curious  article  of  impeachment  againft  him,  226. 
mmm  his  prefeiu  of  a  fool  to  (he  ling,  230. 

Wolfey's 
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Wolfey,  ban'ftied  to  his  diocefe  by  Norfolk,  .230. 
— — —  arrefted  for  high   treafon,    ibid. 

his  death,   ibid. 

ambition  to  be  pope,  231. 

love   of  learning,  and  encouragement  tif 

learned  men,  232. 
•* inftructions  for  the  matters  of  the  fchool 

he  founded  at  Ipfwich,  ibid. 
—  felfifhnefs,  pride,  and  cruelty,    234. 


—  fuperftitious  and  vindictive  temper,  ibid. 


Women,  more  in  the  E-    Indies  than  men,    174. 
Woodward  and  Yates  hrPalikff,  140. 
Wriothefly,  239. 

Yates,  (Mrs.)  her  Lady  Conftance  neareftto  Mrs  Cib- 
ber's,  20. 

(Mr.)  his  employment  forty   years  lince,  98. 

_ his  Shallow,   172. 

York  in  Richard  II.  his  chara&er,  87. 

and  Lancafter,  fatal  difputes  between  thofe  two 

houfes,    1 1 1 ,    1 1:2. 
York-place,  the  refidence  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  233, 

Z. 

Zaehtry,  (Pope)  90. 
Zaire,  by  Voltaire,  fine  paiTage  from,  1 16. 
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